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NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 



BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I, 



Evert art and every method, and in like manner every 
action and deliberate choice, appear to aspire after a cer- 
tain good. Hence, it is well 8aid» that the good is that 
which all things desire. Of ends, however, ther^ ap- 
pears to be a certain diflference { for some of them are 
energies ; but others of them besides these are certain 
works. But in those things ui which there are certain 
ends besides the actions, in these the works are naturally 
adapted to be better than the energies^ Since, however, 
there are many acdctfis and ans, and sciences, there will 
also be msmf ends. For the end of mgdicia^ is health i 
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of the ship-building art, a ship ; of the military ar^ 
victory; and of the economic art, wealth. But such 
arts as are of this kind are [arranged] under one certain 
power } just as the bridle-making art is arranged under 
die equestrian art, and such other arts as pertain to eques- 
trian instruments. Both this art, however, and every 
warlike action, are arranged under the military art* And 
after the same manner other arts are arranged under 
other powers. But in. all these, the ends of those arts 
which are architectonic, or master arts, are more eligible 
than all the ends of the arts which are subordinate to the 
master arts. For the latter are pursued for the sake of 
the former. It makes, however, no diflFerence, whether 
the energies themselves are the ends of actions, or some- 
thing else besides these ; in the same manner as in the 
above-mentioned sciences. 



CHAPTIER n. 



If, therefore, there is a certain end of actions, which 
we wish [to obtain] for its own sake, but we dedre other 
things on account of this, and our choice is not directed 
to all things for the sake of something else (for thus 
there would be a progression to infinity, so that appetite 
would be empty and vain>-^ this be the case, it is 
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evident that this end vnll be the good^ and that which is 
the most excellent. Will not, therefore, the knowledge 
of this end be of great importance with respect to life? 
For by having, like archers, a mark at which we may 
aim, we shall obtain what is fit in a greater degree. If 
this, however, be the case, we must endeavour to adum- 
brate what it is, and show to what sdente or power it 
belongs. But it would seem that it belongs to that 
power which is the most principal, and is especially archi- 
tectonic. And the political power [or science] appears 
to be a thing of this kind. For this ordains what sciences 
ought to be instituted in cities, and which of them ought to 
be learnt by the several individuals, and to what extents 
We likewise see that the most honourable of the powers 
or faculties are arranged mider this power; as, for in- 
stance, the military, the economical, and the rhetorical 
powers. Since, however, the remaining practical sciences 
use this political science, and since it also legally estab< 
lishes what ought to be done, and irom what it is requi- 
fate to abstain, the end of this science will comprehend 
in itself the ends of the other sciences ; so that this will 
be human good itself For though the good of an indi* 
vidual and a city is the same, yet to obtain and preserve 
the good of a city, appears to be something greater and 
more perfect. For we must be satisfied, indeed, if we 
can effect the good of an individual alone; but it is more 
beautiful and divine to effect the good of a nation and 
cities. These are the things, therefore, which the method 
bring political requires. 
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CHAPTER ra- 



It wHU however, be discussed sufficiently, if it i« 
rendered perspicuous according to its subject matter« 
For accuracy must not be similarly investigated in all dis* 
cussions, as neither in all the works of art, Thkigs 
beautiful, however, and just, with which the policicai 
science is conversant, possess so great a difference and 
ire involved in so much ambiguity, that []to some per« 
tons} their subsistence appears to be from law only, and 
not from nature. What is gooid, likewise, possesses a 
certain ambiguity of this kind,^ becanse it happens that 
tBomy persons are mjured by it. For some have perished 
fl&rough wealth, but others dirough frnrtitude. We must 
be satisfied, therefore, in speaking about and from such 
things, if we can indicate die truth by a rude adumbra* 
tioii, and if our conclusons in discussing things vfbkh 
We a frequency of subostence, are similar in i^curacy 
to the dungs themselves. After the same manner, like^ 
wise, it is requisite to admit every thing that has been 
said. For it is the province of an erudite man so frr to 
investigate the accurate in each genus of things, as the 
nature of the thing will admit ; ^ce it appears. to be a 
similar thing to assent to a mathematician when ^)eaking 
probably, and to require demonstradons from a rhetoric 
cian« Every one, however, judges weQ of those things 
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which he knows, and of these is a good judge. Hence, 
the man who is learned in any thing, judges well of that 
thing ; but he in short forms a proper judgment about 
every thing, who is learned in every thing. Hence, a 
youth is not a proper auditor of the political science, 
for he is unskilled in the actions pertaining to life. But 
reasonings are from and about these. And besides this, 
if he yields to his passions, he will in vain, and without 
any advantage, be an auditor [of ethical doctrines;] 
since the end here is not knowledge, but acdon. It 
makes, however, no diffienence wketlttr a peraofir ii a 
youth as to his age, or has juvenile manners* Fdr iki 
defisct is not from time, but irom living, and eng^gtog 
m every pursuit £rom passion ; since the kne^ledge of 
such persons, in die same inaimec as that of the .intern^ 
perate, is useless.. But a knowledge of these tfaii^ yf\]i 
bt very advantageons to those iriiose^ipetites and actiona 
are conforadabh to reascm. And thus much by way^f 
pM£u»i€cniceniing the aucEtor [c£ ethics,} how he ought 
to admit [dbcusdons of this kind,} aad what we proplQee 
£to conrider in this treatise.] .. . 
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CHAPTER IV. 



RttiATiHGt tliaiefore^ what we have m^ dnce all 
knowledge and deliberate choice aqiires after a certain 
good» lei U8 Aow what that is which we say the politkal 
idence desires, and what the supreme good is of aU 
actions. By name^ therefore, it is nearly acknowledged 
by most men; for bod^the vulgar and the learned call 
k £dicity« But they conceive that to live well and to 
^ict weB, are the same thmg as to be happy. Gmccmittg 
felicity, however, what it is, they are dubious ; and the 
multitude do not form the same opinion of it as the wise. 
For some of them indeed conceive it to rank among die 
number oi thmgs which are clear and evident, such as 
pleasure^ or wealth, or honour ; but others assert it to 
be something else. Frequently, likewise^ the same per- 
son forms a different opinion of it ; for when diseased 
he conceives it to be health, but when poor, riches. 
And those who are conscious of their ignoranice, admire 
diose who assert something grand, and above their com- 
prehenaon. Some too, besides these many goods, are 
of qunion that there is another good subsistmg by itself 
whidh is the cause to all these of their bebg good. To 
examine^ therefore, all the ophuons, would periiaps b^ a 
vsin undertalung ; but it wUl be suffide^ to conacier 
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diose that are most embait, or which s^pear to be tn 
some reqpect reasonable. We must not, however, be 
ignorant that arguments from {Nrindples and to principles 
differ fit>m each other. For Plato well doubts about 
and investigates this, whether the way is frx>m principles 
or to principles ; s(6 in a race from the president of the 
games to the goal, or the contrary. For we must be^ 
from things that are known. But these subsist in a two- 
fold req>ect. For some things are known to us, but 
others are amply known. Perhaps, therefore, we should 
bi^in from thhgs known to us. Hence, it is necessary 
that die auditor of discussions about things beautiful and 
just, and in short about political concerns, if he is to be 
benefited, diould be adorned with worthy manners. For 
the principle is this, that the thing is so [viz. that certain 
actions are worthy, and others are unworthy;] and if 
this is sufficiently apparent, it is not at all requisite to 
know «n^ it is so. But such a one either possesses, or 
will easily acquire [ethical] principles. Let him, how- 
ever, who has neither of these, hear what Hesiod says: 

He the Crst rank of excellence mainuint 
Who from himself in eT*ry thing is wise. 
And what ev'n to the end is best foresees : 
He too is good who yields to wise advice. 
But he who neither from himself is wise, 
Nor to assent to others can endure, 
Is but a useless, despicable man. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Let us, howetei^j Return from whence we hstve di- 
gressed. For it seems that men do not unreasonably 
form an opinioli of good and felicity from [the difit^ent 
kinds of] lives. The vulgar, indeed, and the most 
worthless part of mankind, place felicity in pleasure ; 
and on this account they embrace the life which consists 
in the enjoyment of pleasure. For there are three kindsr 
of lives which especially take the lead, the one we have 
just mentioned, the political life, and the third is the 
contemplative life. The multitude, therefore, appear to 
be perfectly servile, deliberately choosing the life of 
cattle ; and they support their opinion by the example 
of many persons in power, who have preferred a volup- 
tuous life» and have lived like Sardanapalus. But men 
of elegant minds, and those who are addicted to practical 
concerns, place felicity in honour ; for this is nearly the 
end of the political life. This» however, appears to be 
more superficial than the good which is the object of 
pur investigation. For honour seems to be rather in the 
persons that honour, than in him who is honoured. But 
we prophesy that good is something appropriate, and of 
which it is difficult to deprive its possessor. Farther 
still, it iccait that men pursue honour in order that they 
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may believe themselves to be worthy pcJfsoiis^ Thef 
seek, therefore, to be honoured by wise meq, and by 
those to whom they are known, and with a view to virtue* 
It is evident, therefore, that according to these men virtuef 
is more excellent than honour. Perhaps, however, some 
one may apprehend that this [viz. virtue] is rather the 
end of the political life. But even this appears to bef 
more imperfect [than the chief good ought to be]. For 
it appears to be possible that he who pos^iesses virtue 
may sleep, or be unemployed through the whole of his 
life, and besides this may be affiicted with evils, and ex- 
perience the greatest misfortunes. But no one would 
proclaim a man thus living to be happy, unless for the 
purpose of defendbg his position. And concerning 
these things indeed enough ; for we have spoken suffi- 
denrly about themr in our miscellaneous writings. But 
the third life is the contemplative, which we shall make 
the object of our consideration hereafter. The life, 
however, which is engaged in the acquisition of riches, 
k a certain violent life, and it is evident that wealth is 
tiot the good which we investigate ; for wealth is useful, 
and for the sake of something else. Hence, the things 
which have been before mentioned may be considered 
as ends rather than wealth ; for they are loved on their 
own account. It appears, however,, that neither does 
felicity conast in these; though many arguments are 
adduced to prove that it does. These things, therefore, 
we shall dismiss* 
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CHAPTER VL 



Perhaps, however, it is better to con^der universal 
good, and inquire how it is said to subsist, though such 
an inquiry as this will be arduous, because the men who 
have introduced ideas are our friends.' But it may 

' Nothmg can show in z clearer point of view that Aristotle was 
not in realttj hostile to the Platonic doctriot of ideas» than the ob- 
jections which he addaces against the existence of good considered 
as subsisting hj itself, and the cause of all parddpated good. 
For the facility with which his objections may be answered, suffip 
cientlj proves what we have elsewhere obsenredt that his opposition 
to this doctrine of Plato is made by him with no other view tham 
to guard it from being penrerted by men of superficial understand- 
ings. Previous^ therefbrei^ to a solution of the objections of Aris- 
fotle, it will be requisite to relate briefly the opinion of Plato con- 
cemmg the good. The principle of the universe then was divinely 
denominated by Plato, the one^ and ike goodf the former of these 
appellations denoting his transcendent simplicity, and causality, 
and the latter his subsistence as the object of desire to all things. 
His principle, likewise, as being ike one, is celeb^ted by Plato as 
fuperessenttal, because being, so far as being, cannot subsist with- 
out multitude. All things, therefore^ derive their subsistence from 
ihis principle through its goodness, and a^ expanded towards and 
aspire after it, as fh>m thence deriving the perfection and good 
which diey are naturally adapted to receive. 

When Aristotle, therefore, says, << Perhaps it u better to consider 
uniitmal good,'' the umversid here must not be understood in the 

% 
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peAzps seem to be better, and indeed necessary to the 
salvation of truth, to subvert the opinions even of ouf 
friends. For both bdng our friends [i. e. Plato and 
truth,] it is holy to give the preference to truth. Those, 
however, who have introduced this opinion, do not make 
ideas of things in which they admit there are the prior 
and the posterior. Hence, neither do they establish an 
idea of numbers. But good is predicated of essence, 
of quality, and of relation. That, however, which has 
a sub^ence per se, and essence, are naturally prior to 
that which subsists as a reladve. For this [i. e. a reladve] 
resembles the branch of a tree, and an accident of bdng ; 
so that there will not be a common idea in these. Again, 
good is predicated in as many ways as bdng ; for it is 
predicated in essence, as god and intellect, {[which are 
essences and are said to be good ;3 ^<1 in quality, as the 
virtues; in quandty, as the moderate; in relarion, as 
udlity ; in time, as occasicm; and in place, as a habitation; 
and after the same manner in the other predicaments. It is 
evident, therefore, that there will not be a certain common 
universal and one good ; for it would not be predicated 

same wa7 as in logical speculations ; for there the universal which . 
is predicated of many things Is of posterior origin, but here it is 
prior to the many, and the many derive th«r subsutence from it. 
In ^ort» as aU ideas, considered according to their first subsistence 
in a divine intellect, are wholes and unhersakt having an essence 
prior to and exempt from the forms which are in bodies, much 
more must the good or the ineffable principle of things be called 
miiversal, as being the whole of all wholes^ and comprdiending all 
things in itsdf superessentially and inefiably. Hence, the objec- 
tion of Aristotle, as we shall see, applies only to that universal 
good which is the subject of logical predication, and not to that 
which is the principle of the universe ; for the former is posterior, 
but die latter prior to the many. 
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in all th^ cat^orles, but in one alone. ' Fartbei: still, sbice 
of thmgs which subsist according to one idea, thdre is 
also one science, of all goods there would be one cartain 
sciqace; but now there are many sciences of thinga 

* Plato, as we have before observed, denomifliated the pne^ ike 

in^abUf and the g9od, the common cause oF all bebgs, aiid ammt 

ged it above all things ; for he says that it is the cause of aU things, 

but is no one of all things. On this account it is above being, aad 

r$ not being ; not as falling off from being, but as situated above all 

being. All secondary goods, therefore, are referred to it as the 

fiommon good, and which h participated by all goods. For every 

good posterior to this ineffable principle^ being something else, is 

good according to the particips^tion of it, so far as each is capable 

of participating of it. But the good itself has a super-expanded 

subsistence, and is nothing else than the good. On this account 

also, it is properly and primarily one, as not to be surveyed in con^ 

junction with ;|ny diiag else. What impossibility, therefore^ wBI 

fbUow, if being the cause of all things, and impartkg to every diii^ 

lieing, which is predicated according to the ten categories, it is 

said to be common to all things, as being their cause, and the unii- 

versal good, as being prior to all- that multitude of goods, to whicl| 

It imparts being and goodness, and which by the participation of 

^d reladon to it, are said to be good ? Aristoik, indeed, himself 

in the beginning of this treatise praises those who assert the good 

to be that which all things desire ; so t^at by uring.the words th€ 

good, and 'which all things desire^ it is evident that he accords with 

Plato in acknowledging the first and roost universal good. For by 

Plato and his disciples, the term, the good^ is given to the first and 

universal goo4. And Aristotle, by adding Vihich oil things desire^ 

evinces that this is the most universal and the first good. For '4 

^il thhigs dedr? it, it is necessarily above all things ; since the 

^erra nfl does not permit us to conceive any being external to it. 

Put the good is above all things, the first, the most causal, and the 

Xtv:^ universal of all things, not as in, nor as secondary to the 

many ; for how can that which is first desure that which is second J 

It is evident^ thercfwre, that Aristotle does not in reality oppos^ 

^te doctrine of Plato concerning universal ^ood. 
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which are under one category, Thu$» for instttice^ wkh 
occasion the art of commanding an army is conversant in 
war, but the medical art in diaej^. And with the mo^ 
derate indeed, the medical arP is conversant in food, but 
the gymnastic art hi labour. ' It may, however, be doubts- 

* Again, it is evident that what Aristotle nowsayi, does not bj 
ao^f means snbvert die subsistence of the first good, and which i$ 
aothiag^thanM^gooiL For that it is this which benefits all 
things ; and that erery thing by an analogous participation of it i$ 
caid to be good, will not be doubted by any one endued with intel- 
lect. For what if one thing is more good, but another less ; or 
if oae thing is nearer to, but another more remote from it ; or if 
one thing is good per se» i. e. essentially, as health of body, an4 
virtue of soul ; but another thing is something which contributes 
to these, as diet and exercise, and a ceruin medicine and remedy ; 
or as some malady, and severe discipline of the body, in order 
tbat die soiil may become robust and impassive ? For there is an 
order in all things, so that antong them one thing is more honour- 
aUe^ but another is second, and another is third in honour, and so 
^n. The pardcipation of good also is present with every thing 
according to its orden And if order b good, as disorder is evil tc^ 
beiagS) how is ic reasonable to suppose that good should not be 
ittl|mted to things in an orderly manner ? Or will any one require 
that fdl things should be co-ordinate, of a similar form, and a simit 
iar nature ? But if diis were the case, the difference of all beings^ 
ibeir essence, and their order, would be subverted ; nor would thera 
b» any order or harmony in them, but all things would be casually 
cogfoaed* Or if there is order and ornament m them, and all things 
sBPe Mm one^ except that they are not the same either according 
to species or genus, but there is a great difference in tj^em^ so that 
fOme are subordinate but others transcendent, — if this hfi the case, 
. ;0>medibgs will be superior, but others inferior, and some will be 
tftwerto, but others more remote from'the good^ and the participar 
tkttof the first will be analogous in each. If, therefore, natures 
apt different, and die honour and order adapted to each, b it not 
aec^sAn^that the soul, in contemplating each^ should apply itself 
irppropriftHy to eap|), and appropriately survey each» ^^ that it 
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ed what tbeir intendon is in dftnomtnaring emy idea iU 
selff since in man itseffl and in man, there is one and the 
same definition of nuoi ; for so £u: as man there is no 
difference between them. But if this be the cas^ neither 

should frame arts and scicncts conformablj to the genera and spe- 
cies of ihbgsy and sttnre7 their natures according to that which 
is analogous in each ? For intellect being liberated from matter and 
hoijf surveys all things coUectiTelj and at once» a^d comprehends 
things multiplied ttnitedly^ impartiblyt things which are numerated 
specificallj, and indiTisibly things which are divisible. But soul 
desires indeed to comprehend the collected eneigy of intellect, a»- 
piring s^ter the perfisction it contains, and the one simple form of 
iu intellection* Not bring able, however, to obtain the at-once- 
coUectad intelligence of intellect^ it runs and as it were circularlj 
dances round intellect, and by the transitions of its projections di- 
vides the impartibility of forms. Hence, it concefves different 
modes of knowledge, in order that applying itself appropriately to 
each object of knowledge, it may acquire a knowledge of all things. 
For as a different nature and order are adapted to a didferent thing, 
so likewise a different mode of knowledge is adapted to a diffnent 
thing, viz. when the knowledge is co-ordinate to the thing known. 
As, therefore, there is not the same co-ordinate knowledge of aU 
beings so far as beings, so neither of all partial goods is there one 
co-ordinate knowledge so far as they are good, nor of occasion^ 
so far as they are occasions, nor of thbgs moderate^ so far as they 
are moderate, nor of other things which are assumed similarly to 
these. And s^ it is by no means wonderful if each bemg, so fiir as 
each is this thing or tha^ as for instance^ physical, jor mathenuus 
tical, or divine, and still farther celestial or terrestrial, aquatic or: 
aerial, or fiery, and so of the rest, atfd that they are known by diffe-> 
rent modes of bum ledge ; thus also the mode of co-ordinate know- 
ledge by wbidi occasion, or the moderate, or any thing else is 
known, is different. Henc^ all goods as participating of one first 
good are ref e ir ed to one^ and it will be the province of the sane 
science.to know all of them, as referred to and participating of at; 
biA so far as each has a subsistence by itself, and so £ur as it is. 
this particular diing, it pertains to a different art and science 
adapted toits proper nature and perfection. 
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9obrza good {[will be good itself and goods differ ;}' nor 
win it be in a greater djegree good, from bemg eternal ; 
since neither is that which is white for a long time, more 
white than that whiph is white only for one day. ^ The 



* In order to solve the doubt of Aristotle, it may be asked, how 
the good will be the same, and subsist after the same manner, in an 
immaterial and material nature, in an image and its paradigm, m 
that which is simple, and that which is composite, and in that 
which subsists according to participation, and that which is im- 
participable ? Or how can there be the. same definition of the very 
nature of a thing, in things so separated from each other as we 
have mentioned, unless the image and its archetype received the 
definition of essence after the same manner ? Besides, according to 
Aristotle himself, in things material and i^ysical, the definition is 
then perfect when matter and form concur with each other ; but 
if we should assume the same definitions in things inmoaterial, im- 
material will be material natures. This, however, is impossible^ 
There will not, therefore, be the same definitions of things prior to 
material, and material entities. 

* It may, however, be said in answer to this, that eternal good is 
in a greater degree good than that which is ephemeraL For if 
being is to every thing better than non-being, to exist perpetually 
will be better than to exist only for a time ; since when existence 
is cut oflFfrom that which exists only for a time, then it is not bemg, 
but non-being ; and the eternal then existing, is better than non- 
being. A more excellent good, however, is said to be more excel- 
lent by intension ; but that in which the essence of good has inten- 
sioni is in a greater degree good. Neither is there the same com- 
parison with each other, of that which endures for a long, with 
that which endures for a short time, and of the eternal with that 
which continues only for a day. For that which continues for a 
short, and that which continues for a long time, may partake of the 
same nature ; but that which is eternal, and that which is ephe- 
meral, cannot. For as that which is ephemeral consisu of a mate- 
rial and flowing essence, and is indeed passing into eristence, but 
never really is, so the eternal consists of an immaterial and un- 
flowing essence, and has real bemg, and is above generation. 

ArisL VOL. ii. b 
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Pythagoreans, however, af^ear to speak more probably 
cancemiHg the good i £or they place ^ one in the co^ 
ordination of thmgs good ; whom Speusippos abo seems 
to have followed. Butthe discussion of these things par- 
tains to another treatise. ' A certain doubt, however, 
presents itself concerning the particulars we have just 
mentioned, because reasons are not assigned ccmceming 
evay good ; but things which are of themselves the ot>- 
jects of pursuit and love, are predicated according to one 
species ; and those thmgs which are effective of thes^ 
or in a certain respect preserve them^ or impede their 
<;Qntraries, are predicated on account of these, and ^&et 
another manner. It is evidait, therefore, that goods 
may be predicated ih two ways ; and diat some thmg^ 



' Pythagoras made two co-ordinations of things, one as fti- 
lows: 



Finite 

Odd 

One 

Right 

Male 


Straight 

Light 

Square 

Rest 

Good. 


Butthex)ther is: 




Infinite 


Crooked 


Even 


Darkness 


Multitude 
Left 


Oblong 
Motion 


Female 


EvU. 



The Pythagoreans, however, by placing ihe one in the co-ordina- 
tion of things good, indicated its perfective and preserving natyre* 
For every thing is perfected in this, and is benefited and preserved 
by abiding in unity, since it is thus undissipated and undivided. 
But when it loses its oaeness, it also loses its bdag. 
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kuhiedy ire good per se^ but others ai^ gobd oa acooooti 
ofdieie. Sepaiating, therefore, goods per se from dahgv 
useAd, let us c<»isider whether they are predicated accord*' 
mg to c^ie idea. But what kind of goods can be swl w 
be good per se f Are they such as are pursued alotte^ 
apart from other things, such a^ to l>e wise^ to see, andr 
Mine pleasiures and honours? For these, duwgh we pnr^ 
sue them on account of something else, yet at the s^une 
cinke may be ranked by some one among goods whkh 
are good per se. Or is the good per se nothing else ex^ 
cept idea ? Form, therefore, or idea, will be vain/ But 
if these also rank among goods which are good per se, 
k will be requisite that the same definition of the good 
should be coh^cuous in all of them, just as there is tho 
same definition of whiteness in snow and ceruse ; but of 
honour, and prudence, and pleasure, there will be other 
and different definitions, so far as they are goods. The 
good, therefore^ is not something common according to 
<me idea.^ In what manner, however, is it Said that there 

' Ify hoi^ever, to be wtse^ to see, the pleasure arising from con- 
templation, and die honour of wise men, are, as Aristotle says, good« 
per se, yet diey are not so per se as scMsting from and by them- 
srives, as the archetypes <^ other things which are images, and eoer- 
giting s6 as to generate things similar to diemselves ; for such are 
the prerogatires of ideas according to Plato. But they are said to 
be ptr se, not as essences, but as things to be pursued on their own 
account. Aristotle, therefore, cannot be serious in what be says, 
siaeetke objection is sof^stical, arising from the term per se being 
predicated multifiuioody. 

' * U, however, according to Aristode, those things are good per 
fte^ which are alone objects of pursuit, and arensiot desired for the 
lakif of something else, and thb definiuon according to him is adapted 
td sdl the goods he has enumerated, and to such others as are of the 
same kind, will there not be one definition i^ all of them so far a$ 
they are goods i For the question is not whether so.far as honour, 
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is one idea of the good? For itdoes notreeemble thii^ 
which are fortuitously homonymous. Is it because sdl 
goods are from one and are referred to one good ? Or is 
k rather according to analogy ? For as sight is in the 
body, so is intellect in the soul, and another thing in ano- 
ther.' Perhaps, however, these things must be omitted 
at present ; for the accurate discussion of them will be 

and wisdonit and pleasure^ there is no one definition of \heau but 
w}^ether there is one definition of them so £u* as they are goods. 
What hinders then there being a certain idea of good per se^ to 
which goods per se are referred ? And, in the next place, each of 
Aese'is not said to he good by an equal measure, as neither are aH 
white things said to be equally white. For as these are said to be 
white from the participation of one colour, whiteness, and there is 
one definition indeed of whiteness, but the participation of this is 
not effected after the same manner in all of them, thus, also, there 
is one idea of goods, of which all goods per se participate, so that 
there is the same definition in them, so far as they participate of the 
same form. The good, however, which is participated is one thing, 
and that which ts surveyed by itself, and has an imparticipable sub* 
sistence, or a subsistence not con-subsistent with any thing subordi- 
nate, is another; to which the multitude of resemblances, and which 
differ from each other, are referred. For that each of many goods 
is and is said to be good from participation is evident from this, that 
each of these is not equally good. But there being participation* 
it is evident that it will be according to the imparticipable, to which 
die pardctpat3ons are referred. 

' Ideas do not subsist in this way, but as things which are €rom 
themselves, and as wholes and paradigms. Each, likewise, is one 
with respect to a multitude which participates of, is referred to, and 
resembles it. The similitude, however, of the participants of ideas 
to ideas themselves is not convertible. For here the image resem- 
bles its archetype, but the archetype by no means resembles the 
image ; since if this were the case, as there would be a common 
similitude between the two, another idea would be requisite from 
which this similitude is derived, and thus there would be a proces- 
sion to infinity. 
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' . better adapted to another philosophy. And in a similar 
- manner concerning idea. For even if there is some one 
i good which is predicated in common, or which is some^^ 
/ thnig itself separate by itself, it is evident that it can nei- 
ther be practicable, nor acquired by man. But now that 

* which is practicable by man, and which he may obtain, is 

• the object of investigation. Perhaps, however, the know- 
ledge of this separate good may to some one appear to be 

- b^er with respect to those goods which may be acquired, 
• and which are practicable. For having this as an exem- 
plar, we may in a greater degree know those things which 
are good for us, and by knowing may more easily obtain 
•' them. This assertion, therefore, has indeed a certain 
probability, but it seems to be dissonant to the sciences. 
For all the sciences aspire after a certain good, and inves- 
tigate that which is wanting, omitting the knowledge of 
it^ though it is not reasonable to sup{)ose that all artists 
, are ignorant of and do not search for an aid of such great 
. importance. It is likewise dubious what advantage & 
• weaver or ^ carpenter would derive to their arts from the 
' knowledge of the good itself ; or how he who surveys, 
the idea itself of the good, will become more skilled in 
medicine, or in commanding an army..' For it 2g;>pears 

■ Though a survey of the idea iXmM of the good m2.j be of no 
service to the arts, and for the common purposes of the merdy ani- 
mal Hfe, yet we may say with Plato in the 7th book of his Repub- 
lic, that ^ He who is not able by the exercise of his reasoning power 
to define the idea of the good^ separating it from all other objects, 
and piercing, as in a battle, through every kind of argument ; en- 
deavouring to confute, not according to opinion, but according to 
et sence, and proceeding through all the dialectic^ energies with an 
unshaken reason, is in the present life sunk in sleep, and conversant 
with the delusions of dreams ; and that before he is roused to a vigi- 
lant state, he will descend to Hades, and be overwhelmed with a 
deep perfectly profound." 
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that the phy$ician does not b this vngf consider healA, . -y 
but that he considers the health of inan» and p^haps nu .<r j 
tber the heakh of this particular man. For he restc^es \^-:\i^ 
to health an indifiduaL And thus much conc^iiiiqg . * j 
these things J i-V, 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Now, however, kt us return to the inrestigated good, 
and show what it is. Fbr it appears that there is a diffe* •' 
rent good in a different action and art ; since there is cme * 
good in the medical art, another in the art of command*' 
ing an army, and in a similar manner in the remaining 
arts. What therefore is the good in each ? Is it not 
that for the sake of which other things are effected by 
diat art ? But this in the medical art indeed is heakh, in 
die art of commanding an army is yictwy, in the art of 
building a house, is a house, and something else in another 
art. And in every action and deliberate choice it is the . 
end ; since all of them' perform other things for the sake - 
of this. Hence, if there is one certain end of all actions^ 
this will be the practical good ; but if there are many : 
ends, these will be practical goods. The reasomng, how- '\ 

' i. e. Every art, actioii, and deliberate choice. 
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every IB its transidon arrives at die sameiUng [a^ wa» 
asserted by us in the beginaing.]' But we must eiidea- 
VQur to raader this sttU more dear. Because^ therefore^ 
it aj^iears tiiat there are many endBi and of tiiese m^ 
choose some on account of others,, such as weakh^ ffutes^ 
and, in diort^ instruments ; it is evident diat all ends are 
»ot perfect. That however which £3 most excellent, ap^ 
pears to be something perfect ; so that if theve is cieXf 
one certam perfect end, this w91 be what we investigate ^ 
but if there are many, it will be the most perfisct of these. 
We denominate, however, that which is ptnrsuable for its' 
own sake, more perfect than that which is piu'suablefbr 
.the sake of scmiediing else ; and that which is never eli- 
gibk on account cf another thing, than things which are 
eligible both on their own account, and for the sake of 
something eke/ In short, the completely perfect is that 
which is always eligible on its own accoimt, and never on 
account of something else.^ Felicity, however, especially 
appears to be a thing of this kind ; for we always choose 
this (m its own account, and never on account of any^ 
thing else* But we choose honour, and pleasure, and m- 
sellect, and every virtue, on their own accoimt, indeed, 
(£3r though we should derive no farther advantage than 
wbax the possesion of them affords, yet each of them 
would be the object of our choice) yet we also choose 

■ Viz. That the end of every action will be good, and that which 
is most excellent. 

* Some things are eligible solely on tHeir own aGcount, as joy and 
happiness : others are eligible on their own account and for the sake 
of something else, as health, sight, and wisdom ; fc»- they are not 
only in themselves desirable, but also for the sake of felicity \ and 
other things are eligible for the sake of other thii^s only, such as 
bodily labour, taking medicine when iD, the practice of physic, and 
of the other arts. 
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them for the sake of feltcky. No one, however, chooses 
felicity for the sake of these, nor, in short, for the sake 
of any thing else. The same thing also appears to hap* 
pen from that which enables a man to be sufficient to 
himself; for perfect good appears to be self-sufficient. 
But we call the self-sufficient that which is not only suffi* 
dent to him who lives a solitary life, but which is also 
sufficient to parents, and children, to a wife, and, in 
short, to friends and fellow-citizens; since man is natu- 
rally a political animal. A certain boundary, however, 
must be assumed of these things; for if good is to be 
extended to parents and their offspring, and to the 
friends of friends, there will be a procession to infinity* 
But this, indeed, we shall condkler hereafter* We cally 
however, the self-sufficient that which subsisting by itself 
alone makes life eligible, and in want of nothing. But 
we think that felicity is a thing of this kind. And be- 
sides this, we think that it is the most eligible of all 
things, and is not connumerated [with any other good;} 
for if itwereconnumerated with even the smallest good, it 
is evident that it would be more eligible^ since that 
which is added would become an excess of good. But a 
greater good is always more eligible. Felicity, there- 
fore, appears to be something perfect and sufficient to 
itself, being the end of actions. 

Perhaps, however, to say that felicity is the best of 
thmgs, is to assert that which is acknowledged by all men ; 
but it is requisite that we should yet more clearly saf 
what it is. Perhaps, therefore, this will be effected, it 
the work of man is assumed. For as to the player on 
the flute, to the statuary^ and to every artist, and in short 
to those who have a certain work and action, the good 
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and the excellent a|^)ear to be in the work ; this aba 
may appear to be the case with man, if he has a certito 
work* Whether^ therefore, are there certain works and 
actions indeed' of a carpenter and a shoe-maker ; but of 
man is there no work, and is he naturally indolent ? Or 
diall we say, that as of the eye, the hand and the foot^. 
and in ^ort of each of the parts of the body, therd 
Zffpeam to be a certain work, so likewise of man, diaU 
we admit that besides all these there is a certain work ? 
What then will this work be ? For to live appears to be 
common also to plants [as well as to men^. But the 
peculiar work of man is now investigated. The nutri*^ 
tive and augmentative Hfe, therefore, must be rejected* 
And a cartain sensitive life will be consequent to this. 
It zppe2iSy however, that this also is common to a horse 
and an ox, and to every animal. A certain practic life, 
therefore, accompanied with reason remains. But of 
thk, one kind is obedient to reason, but the other pos- 
sesses reason, and energizes discursively. Since this life, 
however, is predicated in a twofold re^>ect [i. e. accord* 
ing to energy and according to habit,] it must be admitted 
to subsist according to energy ; for this appears to be 
predicated according to a more principal mode of sub- 
sistence. But if the work of man is the energy of soui 
accordmg to reason, or not without reason ; and we ss^ 
that the same thing is the work of the human species 
and of a worthy man, just as the same thing is the work 
of a harper and of a good harper, and in short, this is 
the case in all things, excellence according to virtue be- 
ing added to the work ; for the work of a harper is to 
play on the harp, and of a good harper to play well on 
it ; — if this be the case, and we admit the work of man 
to be a cert^ life^ and diis to be theeno^ of the soul, 
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tad actions in c^mjuncdoa vnih rettsoo, but by a vrorikf 
man» these things are well and beautifiilly perfbrraod^ 
aad every thii^ is well accomplished according xo its 
proper virtue ; — if this be the cas^ human good will be 
die energy of soul according to virtue. But if there are 
many virtues, it will be Uie energy of soul accordiifg to 
the best and most perfect virtue ; and besides thi^ in a 
par&ct lifi^ For as one swallow does not make qpring^ 
nor one day ; so neither does one day, nor a little time, 
Boake a man blessed and happy. Let this, therefore, 
be a descript]<m of the good ; for it is necessary, pertiaps, 
[]as in a pictiu:^^ ^^ ^ delineate, and afterwards add 
the colours* But it would seem, that any one may be 
aUe t6 educe, and distinctly arrange things which are 
well dd&ieated, and diat time is the inventor of, or a good 
co-operator with, things of this kind ; whence, also, 
accesnons are made to the arts^ for any one may add to 
what is wanting* It is also requisite to call to mind what 
has been before said, and not to search for accuracy 
similariy in all things, but investigate it in each accord- 
ing to ihe subject matter, and so far as is sq>propriate to 
die medipd [pertaining to the inquiry]* For a carpenter 
and a geometridan investigate a right angle difierently ; 
the former, indeed, so far as is useful to his work ; Imt 
die latter explores what it is, or what the quality is which 
it possesses ; for he is a contemphtcur of truth. After 
the same manner, therefoi^e, we must proceed in other 
thiiigs,^ lest what is superfluous should become more 
abundant than the works themselves. Neither must the 
cause be required similarly in all things, but in some, as, 
for instance, concerning principles, it is sufficient to have 
shown properly that they are. But the subsistence of a 
thing (ro on) is the firat thing and the principle. Of 
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|hmc^le6> h<y«ever, some are mmrejred by mdooticaH; 
oihershy sense, others from a certain custom, andotben 
m a different way. But we diould endearour to discutt 
every thing, so fisur as its natm« permits^ and ahonlid 
eameatly apply ourselves to define wdU ; for this is of 
great importance with respect to what is consequent. 
The principle, therefore^ appears to be mon 4han haH 
of the whole, and many of the things wluch ait ohjecta 
of inquiry become mamfest through it. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



Felicity, therefore^ must be considered by us^ not 
only Irom the conclusion, and the pardcuhisftom which 
Its definitiqii oHisists, but also from die assertions of 
others concerning it. For every thing which is inherent 
ia a^ thing accords with the truth ; but what is true it 
lafudly dissonant widi what is £ilse. Sbce goods, there^, 
tcit€f have a twof![M distrfliniticm, and some of them are 
SMd to be external, but others pertain to the soul and the 
body, we call those pertaining to the soul, the most pro* 
per and pnncq»l goods ; but we place thcr psychical ' 



^ J. e. B^taining to tbe soul. 
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actions and oiergie^ about the soul. Hence, it is well" 
mif zccording to this opinion, which is ancient, and 
assented to by those who philosophixe Qthat felicity is die 
energy of the soul according to virtue]}; It is also rightly 
said, that certam. actions and energies constitute the end 
[L e* felicity ;3 for thus felicity will consist in the goods 
percaining to the soul, and not in external goods. With 
this reasoning, likewise, the assertions accord, that the 
happy man lives well, and acts well ; for nearly feKdty 
will be a certain living well and acting well. It appears, 
moreover, that every thing which is sought for in felidty 
is inherent in the definition We have given of it. For to 
some, indeed, felicity appears to be virtue, to others pnl-> 
dence, and to others, a certain, wisdom ; but to others it 
appears to be these things, or some one of these, accom* 
panied with pleasure, or not without pleasure. Others^ 
also, comprehend [in the definition of felicity ,3 external 
affluence. But of these opinions, some are supported 
by the authority of many and ancient men, and others 
by a few and renovmed men. It is not, however, reason- 
able to suppose that either of these have wholly erred, 
but that diey have erred in some one particular, and are 
right, in most tilings. With those, therefore, who say 
that felicity is every virtue or a certain virtue, bur asser* 
tion . accords ; for it is the energy of the soul according 
to virtue. Perhaps, however, it differs in no small de^. 
gree to conceive that what is most excellent consists in*, 
possesaon, or to conceive that it consists in use, and* 
that it consists in habit, of in energy. For it is possible- 
that habit when inherent, may be effective of no good,, 
as in him who is asleep, or who in some other way t& 
inactive ; but this cannot be the case with energy. For 
he [who possesses virtue in energy] necessarily acts, and 
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acts welL But as in*the Olympic gMiea, not the looet 
faesnttfttl and the strongeat are crowned^ but thoae \lrhQ 
oofiteiid } for same of these are victorious; so those who 
aot rightly obtain those things in life which are beautiful 
and good. « The life also of these is in itsdf delectsMe 
[independent of external pleasure]. For to be deltgltted» 
is anx>i^ the number of things pertaining to the souL 
But to every aae, that is ddightful of which he is said to 
be a lover ; as a horse, to a lover of horses; and a q>ec- 
tade, to a lover of spectacles. After the same numner, 
also, just things are delightful to a lover of justice, and 
in short what pertains to virtue to a lover of virtue* 
Things therefore, delectable to the multitude are hostile 
to each other, because they are not naturally delightful ; 
but to the lovers of what is beautiful in conduct, those 
things are delectable which are delectable by nature ; and 
such are the actions according t6 virtue; so that they 
are delectable to these, and are so per se. The life also 
of these, is not at all in want of pleasure, as a certain 
a^>pendag€^ but contains pleasure in itself. For in addi* 
tion to what has been ssud, he is not a good man who 
does not rejoice in beautiful actions ; for neither would 
any one call him just, who does not rejoice in acting 
jujKly, nor him liberal, who does not rejoice in liberal 
accbns : and in a similar manner in the other virtues. 
If thisy however, be the case, actbns according to virtue 
will be of themselves delectable; but they are also good 
and beautiful, and especially each of these, if the worthy 
inan judges well concerning them ; but he judges in the 
way we have said. Felicity, therefore, is a thing most 
excellent, most beautiful, and most delectable. Nor 
are these to be separated from each other according to 
the Delian inscription: ^^That which is most just is 
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mom. beaiMlfvd ; but to be irdl' is* the best of tfaingi^s 
and for a man to dbtaia the object of his love, is the noil 
delectable of thhigs." For all these are mherent m the 
best energies ; but vre say diat felicity is all these, or OM 
of them, and that the most ^cellent. At the same time^ 
however, it appears^ as we have said, that external goods 
are requidte to felicity ; ' for it is impossible, or not easf 
to perform beautiful actions without die assistance of 
eictemals ; since many things ate indeed perficmned M 
it were through instruments, ^ by means of friends, and 
wealdi, and political power. The privation also of some 
things, such as nobility, a gbdd offspring, and beauty^ 
defile a blessed concUdon of being; for he cannot be 
entirely ha4>py who is very defwrnied in his body, at of 
ignoble birth, or who leads a solitary life, and is deprived 
of children. And perhaps- he can m a still less degree 
be entirely happy, if his children are very vicbus, or be- 
ing good, die. As we have said, therefore, [a compktely 
happy life,] requires such a prosperity as this ; whence 
also some arrange pro^rity, but others virto^ in the 
same place with felicity* 

* To a felicity in every respect coitoplete and perfect, as far as h 
possible to man in the present Tihf external goods are reqnbitei 
tfaoagfa a truly ^Krorthy man wiU still be worthy, and estentitdijf 
happy, if deprived of them. I say he will still be eueniiaUif happy,- 
because his felicity consists in intellectual energy, and of this he can 
never be deprived by any adverse circumstances, because the energy 
of intellect is the same with its essence. I refer the reader who i^ 
desirons of seeing a speeimcn of thb perfect felicity^ to my transla- 
tion of the life of Prochts by Maxinus, prefixed to my tcanslatioa 
of Proclus on Euclid. Such an instance as is there exhibited of 
complete felicity in one man, is hardly perhaps to be paralleled in 
all antiquity ; an^ it would be folly to attempt to find a parallel to 
it in modem times. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Hence, also, it is doubted whether felicity is a thing 
^^n^ch may be acquired by discipline, or custom, or in 
;some odier way by exercise ; or whether it accedes by a 
certain divine allotment, or from fortune. If, therefore, 
any other thing is the gift of the gods to men, it is 
reasonable to suppose that felicity also is the gift of diri- 
fiity, and especially because it is the best of human con- 
coins. This, however, will perhaps be more adapted to 
ancdia: discussion. But it appears, that though it should 
not be sent by divimty [to men,] but is procured through 
^drtue, and a certain ^sdpline, or exercise, it belongs to 
the most £vine of thmgs ; for the reward and end of 
virtue appears to be most excellent, and something £vine 
atid blessed. Felicity also will be a thing very common ; 
fyt it is able to be present, through a certain discipline 
9xA attention, to all men who are not mutilated with 
respect to virtue. But if it is better that felicity should 
be acquired after this manner, ' rather than from fortune, 
it is reasonatde that it ^Kmld be so acquired; since 
naturri productions subsist in such a way as it is most 
bMttdful for them to subdst ; and in a similar manner 

* i« e. Either from divixutf, or through the exercise of vhtae. 
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things which are produced by art, or by any other cause, 
tod especially such as are produced by the most exc^ent 
cause. To commit, however, the greatest and most 
beautiful of things to fortune, would be very lawless and 
reprehensible. The object of investigation, likewise, is 
apparent from the definition of felicity ; for we have said 
that it is a certain energy of the soul according to virtue. 
But of the remaining goods, some indeed are present 
from necessity, but others co-operate, and are naturally 
adapted to be useful organically. These things, also, 
will accord with what we have said in the begimuog. 
For we established the end of the political science as the 
best end ; but this pays the greatest attention to the 
citizens, in order to render them characters of a certain 
description, and that they may be good men, and pr^c* 
tisers of beaudfut actions. ^ Reasonably, therefore, do 
we neither call an ox, nor a horse, nor any other [irra^ 
tional] animal happy ; for it is not possible that ai^y one 
<^ them can partake of such an ^leigy as this. Through 
diis cause, likewise, neither is a child happy ; for he is 
not yet, on account of his age, a practiser of things of 
this kind. But those children who are said to be happy, 
are proclaimed to be blessed through hope, [that when 
they become men they will obtain the rational energy in 
perfection]. For felicity, as we have said, requires per^- 
fect virtue, and a perfect life. For many mutations and 
all-various fortunes happen in life; and it is possible that 
he whose affairs are in the most prosperous condition, 
may in old age fall into the greatest calamities, as in 
heroic poems it is fabled concerning Priam. But no one 
would call him happy, who experiences such misfortunes, 
and who dies miserably. 
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CHAPTER %. 



Shall we say, therefore, tl^ no other man u to be 
ptodaimed happy as loiig as he lives, but diat accordii^ 
ta Solon it is requsite to look to the end of life ? If, 
howerer, we admit this, is a man, therefor^ then ha^py 
when he dies ? Or is this perfectly absurd, especially 
to those who say, as we do, that felidty is a certain 
ettergy ? But if neither we call him who b dead happf^ 
nor was this the intention of Solon, but his meanmg is, iixat 
a man may then be securely proclaimed blessed, as beii^ 
now out of the reach of evils and misfortunes;— €rven 
tins also is attended with a certain doubt For diere 
-appears to be a certun good and evil to him who is dead, 
if diere is also to him who is alive, but without sensa- 
tion, such as honour and ignominy, and in short, the 
TpT09pexity and adversity of his descendants. This, how- 
ever, also presents^ us with a difficulty. For it is possi- 
ble that to the offspring of him who has lived to old age 
blessedly, and has died ratbnally, many mutatiDhs may 
happen, and Aat some of them n^y be good, sbdtnay 
obtain a life according to their desert, but that the con- 
trary may take place with others. It is likewise evkteot 
that there may be an all-various apostacy in diem from 
die manners of thdr parents. It would, thereforei be 
absurd, if he who is dead should also be changed toge- 
Arist. VOL. n. c 
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ther with them, and should at one time become happy^ 
and again be miserable* It is likewise absurd, thaMhe 
affairs of descendants should not for a certain time be of 
any consequence whatever to parents. 

Let us, however, return to the former subject of 
doubt ; for perhaps that which is now investigated ntsnf 
be surveyed from it. If, therefore, it is necessary to 
look to die end of life, and then to proclaim each num 
blessed, not as bdng now blessed, but because he was so 
before ; is it hot absiurd when he is happy [l e. while he 
h living,] that what is present with bun [I. e. ielicitf J 
diould not be asserted of him with tnith, because we are 
tmwiUing to i»x>claim the living happy, on account of die 
mutationa of life, and because we apprehend felicity to 
be something stable, and by no means easily to be 
.changed? But fortunes frequently circulate about the 
same persons. For ic is evident if we should follow for* 
tune, we must frequendy call the same man happy and 
again miserable, thus evincing the happy man to be like 
die chamaeleon, and possessing an infirm stability. Or 
^hall we say that it is indeed by no means right to follow 
fortune ? For living well or ill is not among the gifts of 
fortune ; but human life, as we have said, requires the 
goods of fortune. The energies, however, according to 
virtue, are the mistresses of felicity, but the contrary 
energies are the mistresses of the contrary. Hiat also 
which is now the subject of doubt, bears tesdmony to 
cur assertbn. For in no human affairs is there so much 
stability, as in the energies according to virtue; since 
they appear to be more stable than even the sciences 
themselves } and of these very energies those that are 
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mo^ hondulrable, are abo most stable, because blessed 
meti principally and most assiduously Kve in these. For 
this appears to be the cause that oblivion does not happen 
concerning them. The object of investigation, there- 
fore, is present with the happy man, and he will be such 
through life. For always, or the most of aV men, he 
will perform and contemplate things pertainmg to virtue, 
trill bear the changes of fortune most beautifuUy, and in 
the most perfectly elegant manner; as being truly good, 
ind a square ' without blame. Since, however, n^my 
things happen from fortune, and which differ in magni- 
tude and parvitude, it is evident that prosperous, and in 
a similar manner, adverse circumstances when they are 
Small, are of no consequence to the life of man ; but that 
Such as are great and numerous, if they are indeed pros- 
perous, render life more blessed ; for they are also natu- 
rally adapted to adorn life, and the use of them is beauti- 
ful and good ; and that, on the contrary, if they are 
adverse, they oppress and injure beatitude. For they 
bring with them molestation, and are an impediment to 
many energies. At the same time, however, even in 
these the beauty of good conduct shines forth, when a 
man bears many and great misfortunes easily, not 
through an insensibility of pain, but in consequence of 
being generous and magnanimous. But if energies are 
the mistresses of life, as we have said, no one who is 
blessed will become miserable;* since he will never 

' i. e. A oibic body, which, having each of its superficies a square, 
can staod erect on each of them. Thus also the happy man, onac- 
count of his perfect virtue, will energize with undeyiating rectitude 
in every fortune. 

* That a trdly good man, under the pressure of certain very 
great misfortunes, is not blessed nor yet miserable, but in a condi* 
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do any thing that is odious and base. For we are «( 
opinion, that the man who is truly good and wise^ will 

tton between felicity and misery, is an assertion which when righdj 
tinderstoody is not dissonant from the doctrine of the best of the 
Platonisu. For it is requisite to the perfection of felicity, that it 
should subsist in the most perfect energy ; but some calamities may 
be so great as to render this impossible. Even in this oase» howt* 
ever, the lelicity of the truly worthy man will continue euenHaUy the 
same, though it will not be the same mperfsct energtf ; but may then 
be said to be, as it were, in a dormani state. The truth of this is 
most beautifully illustrated by Plotinus in his book On Felicity, 
from which the following is an extract. 

** The wise man is never oppressed with evil, through ignorance 
of his own concerns, nor changed by the fortunes of odiers, whether 
prosperous or adverse : but when his pains are vehement, as far as 
it is possible to bear ^e bears them ; and when they are excessive, 
they may cause him to be delirious ; yet he will not be miserable 
in the midst of the greatest pains, but his intellectual light will assi- 
duously shine in the penetralia of his soul, Uke a lamp secured in a 
watch tower, which shines with unremitted splendour, though for* 
rounded by stormy winds and raging seas. But what shall we say, if 
through the violence of pain he is just ready to destroy himself? 
Indeed, if the pain is so vehemently lextended, he will, if sensible, 
consult what is requisite to be done, for in these circumstances the 
freedom of the will is not taken away. At the same time it must 
be observed, that things of this kind do tot appear to men excellent 
in virtue so dreadful as to others, nor yet reach to the inward and 
true man. If any one, however, objects that we are so formed by 
nature, that v^ought to grieve for domestic misfortunes, he should 
understand that, in the first place, all men are not so affected, and 
in the ni^t place, that it is the business of virtue to reduce the com* 
mon condition of nature to that which is better, and to something 
more honest than the decisions of the vulgar. But it is more honest 
to consider as a thing of no moment all that appears grievous to our 
common nature. For the vrise man is not as one xude and unskik 
(ill, but like a strenuous wrestler vigorously repels the strokes of 
fortune, endeavouring to throw his fortitude on the ground ; since 
he knows that such things are displeasing to a common nature, but 
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bear all fortunes in a becoming manner, and from exist- 
ing dniumstances will always perform the most beautiful 

tiiat to such a nature as his own thej are not really grievous, but 
are terrible only as it were to boys. Hence, he contemplates even 
die slaughter and destruction of cities, the rapine and prey, like the 
scenes in a theatre, as nothing more than certain transmutations, and 
alternate changes of figures ; and weeping and distress, every where 
as delusive and fictitious. For in the particular acts of human life, 
he knows it is not the interior soul and the true man, but the exte- 
rior shadow of man alone, which laments and weeps, performing 
his part on the earth as in a more ample and extended scene, in 
which many shadows of souls and phantom scenes appear. 

** But what shall we say when the wise man is no longer himself,- 
in consequence of being overwhelmed with disease ? We reply, 
that if in such a state it is allowed he may retain his proper virtue, 
like one in a deep sleep, what is there to prevent his being happy ? 
smce no one would deprive him of his felicity in sleep, nor consider 
that interval of rest as any hindrance to the happiness of the whole 
of life. Again, if it is said, how can he be happy, though endued 
with virtue, while he does not perceive himself virtuous, nor ener- 
gizes according to virtue ?— -we reply, though a man does not per- 
cdvehimself to be healthy, he may nevertheless be healthy: and 
again, he will not be less beautiful in his body, though not sensible 
of his beauty ; and wiU a man be less wise if he does not perceive 
himself to be wise ? But perhaps some one may say, that wisdom 
should be accompanied with sense and animadversion, for felibity 
is present with wisdom in energy : We reply, if this energy of wis- 
dom was any thing adventitious, there might be some weight in 
the assertion ; but if the subsistence of wisdom is situated in a certain 
essence, or rather in essence itself, this essence will neither perish 
in him who is asleep or delirious, or is denied to be any longer con- 
scious of his felicity. And, indeed, the energy of this essence resides 
in the soul of such an one, and is an energy'perpetually vigilant ; for 
then the wise man considered as wise energizes, whether he be in a 
dormant state, or overwhelmed with infirmity. But an energy <^ 
this kind is not concealed from the whole itself; but rather from 
some particular part ; just as with respect to the vegetable energy 
ia its most flourishing state, an animadversion of such an energy. 
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deeds ; ju^ as a good general will mt the i^rmy under 
I)is command in the most \varlike njanner, and a shoe- 
does not transmigrate into the external Juan by xne^ns of a sentient , 
i^ture ; and if we were entirely the same with our vegetable power,, 
jthere is n» doubt but we Uiould energize whenever such a virtue wan^ 
in energy. Since, however, the case is otherwise^ and we are thc{ 
energy of that which is intelligenti we energize in consequence of 
its energy. 

" Perhaps, indeed, such an energy is concealed from us because it 
does not reach any sentient power; for to this purpose it should; 
^ergize through sense as a medium. But why should not intellect, 
energize, and soiil about intellect, preceding all sense and 2^^imad; 
version ? For it is requisite there should be some energy prior to 
animadversion, since the energy of intellect is the same with its 
essence. But animadversion appears to take place when the pnergy 
f of intellect is reflected ; and when tliat which energizes according 
to the life of the soul rebounds as it were back again, like images ir^ 
a mirror quietly situated in a smooth and polished place, so as to 
reflect every form which its receptacle contains. For as in things of 
this kind, when the mirror is not present, or is not properly disposed^ 
the energy from which the image was formed is indeed present, but 
the resemblance absent : so ivith respect to the soul, when it ener- 
gizes in quiet, certain resemblances of thought and intellect beani 
oa our imaginatioi), like tl^e images in the smooth and polished 
mirror ; and in a sensible manner, as it were, we acknowledge that 
our intellect and reason energize together with the former know> 
ledge. But when this medft^m is confounded, because the harmony 
of the body is disturbe4, then intellect apd reason unde:^stan4 
without an image, and intellection is carried on without imagination. 
Hence, intelligence may be considered as subsisting together with 
tlie phantJ^sy, while, in the ^qan time, intelligence is something very 
different from the phantasy. Besides it is easy to discover many 
speculations of men when vigilant, and worthy actiops, in the per- 
formance of which it is evident that we do not perceive ourselves to 
speculate an4 act. For it is not necessary that he who reads should 
l)e conscious he is reading, especially when he reads with, the great- 
est ^M^ntion 5 nor that he who acts vigorously should acknowledge 
his vigproi^s ci^crgy ; ^4 tl^e s^m^ consequence ensues jn a variety 
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of other operations : so that sensible animadversions appear to re'n* 
^er more debile the actions which they attend ; but when thej are 
Jonff they are then pure, and seem to possess more of energy 2md 
life. Andy hence, when worthy men live in such a statei it follows 
that they live in a more perfect manner ; since their life is not at 
that time diffused into sense, and by this means remitted in its ener- 
gy, but is collected into itself, in one uniform, intellectual tenour. 

«« Nor are the wise man*s energies entirely prevented by the changes 
ef fortune, but different energies will take place in different fortunes^ 
yet all of them equally worthy, and those perhaps more worthy 
which rightly compose jarring externals. For die greatest disci- 
pline always resides with him, and this more so, though he should 
be placed in the buU of Phalaris, For what is thcrp pronounced iti 
agony, is pronounced by that which is placed in torment, the exter* 
nal and shadowy man, which is far different from the true man,. whO 
dwf lling by hinisclf, so far as he necessarily resides witji hiptself, 
nevpr ceases from the contemplation of the supreme good, 

" But he who does not place the wise man in such an exalted Intel- 
lect, but subjects him to the power of fortune, and to the fear of 
eyil, certainly presents us mth a mtxed character and life, composed 
from good and evil, and which possesses nothing great, etcher perb 
pining to the excellency of wisdom, or the purity of goodness. Feli* 
city, therefore, cannot consist in a common 1 fe ; qnd Plato rightly 
judges that the chief good is to be sought from above ; that it must 
be beheld by him who is wise, and wishes to become happy in futu- 
rity ; and that be must study to s^pproaeh to its similitude, and to 
liye its exalted IM*. It is requisite, therefore, to possess this alone, 
in order to obtain the end of life ; and the wise man will consider 
all besides as certain mutations of place, which in reality confer 
nodiing to felicity. In ^very circumstance of being he will coojec- 
tore what is right, and act as necessity requires, as far as his abilU 
ties extend. To which we may add, that though he lives a life 
superior to sense, he will not be hindered from ukipg a proper care 
of the body with which he is connected, always acting similarly to the 
musician, who cares for his lyre as long as he is able to use it ; but 
when it becomes useless and ceases any longer to perform the 
office of a lyre, he either changes it for another, or abstains entirely 
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take place with all other artists. If this, however, be tint 
case, the happy man will never become miserable ; nor 
yet if he should fall into the calamities of Priam, will he 
be blessecL Nor again, is he various and easily changed; 
for he is not easily moved from felicity, nor by any casual 
misfortunes, but by such as are great and numerous. 
And after such calamities as these, he will not again 
become happy in a short time ; but if he does recover 
his felicity, it will be in a certain long and perfect time, 
in which he will become a partaker of things of a great 
and beautiful nature. What then prevents us from call* 
ing the man happy who energizes according to ^rfecf 
virtue^ and who is sufficiently supplied with external 
goods, not for any casual time, but through a perfect 
life ? Or ought we to add, that he must also thus live 
and die conformsd^ly to nature ? since the future is un« 
apparent to us, and we admit that felicity is an end, and 
entirely and in every respect perfect. But if this be the 
case, we must call those among the living blessed, to 
whom the particulars we have mentioned are and have 
been present ; but we must denominate them blessed as 
men. And thus much concerning these things. 

from its exercise^ having an employment independent of the I jre, 
and deeming it, lying neiur him as no longer harmonious^ he tings 
iMrithout its instrumental assistance* Yet this instrument was not 
bestowed on the musician from the first in rainy because it has often 
4>een used by him with advantage and delight.'* 
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CHAPTER XL 



That the good or bad fortune, however, of descend- 
ants, and of all friends, should contribute nothing [to the 
happy man,] appears to be a thing very unfriendly, and 
contrary to the opinions of mankind. But since many 
things happen, and which possess an all-various difference, 
and some of them pertain to us in a greater, but others 
in a less degree, to discuss them severally appears to be 
a long and an infinite undertaking. It will, therefore, 
perhaps be sufficient to speak of them universally, and to 
adumbrate what they are As of the calamitous circum- 
stances then which happen to the happy man, some have 
a certain weight and are of importance in life, this is like- 
wise the case with respect to all his friends. It makes a 
difference, however, whether each of the calamities hap- 
pens to the living or the dead; and the difference is much 
greater than whether the illegal and dreadful deeds which 
are the subject of tragedy, have been formerly perpetrated, 
or are perpetrated now. In this way, therefore, the dif- 
ference may also be collected. Perhaps, however, it 
ought rather to be doubted concerning the dead, whether 
they partake of any good or ill. For it appears from 
these things, that though something should arrive to 
them, whatever it may be, whether good, or the contrary, 
it is something debile and ^mall, either in its own nature. 
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or to them. But if it should possess a certain power, 
yet it caonot be so great, or of siich a kind, as to makt 
those happy tifho are not so, or to deprive those of bles- 
sedness vho are.. The prosperity, therefore, and in a 
similar manner the adversity of fHends, appears to con- 
tribi^te something to the dead ; yet with respect to them, 
they are of so little consequence as neither to make those 
that are happy unhappy, nor effect any thing e}se of the 
likekindy. 



CHAPTER XIL 

TfiESE things being discussed, let us consider, wit^ 
respect to felicity, whether it is ^iqiong the number of 
things laudably, or rather of things honoyrable j for it 
is evident that it does not consist in power. It seems, 
dierefore, that every thing which is laudable, is praised 
because it possesses a certain quality, and is in a certam 
respect referred to something. For we prs^ise the just 
and the brave man, and in short the good man, and also 
Tirtue, on account of worjcs and actions. We likewise 
praise the strong man and the racer, &c. because they 
are naturally adapted to ppssess certain qualities, and 
have reference in a certain respect to something good 
and worthy. But this also is evident from the praises; 
which pertain to the Gods ; for they appear to be ridi^Un 
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lous when referred to us. This, however, happens, as 
we have said, because praise subsists from relation. But 
if praise is given to things of this kind, it is evident that 
no praise cap be given to the most excellent things ; but 
something greater and better pertains to them, as also 
appear^ to be the case. For we proclaim the Gods to be 
blessed and happy, ^d we also proclaim the most divine 
of men to be blessed ; and in a similar manner we cele- 
brate what is good. For no one praises felicity, in the 
tame way as he does justice ; but he proclaims it to be 
blessed, as something more divine and excellent than 
justice. Eudoxus, likewise, in his defence of pleasure, 
appears to have given it the palm of victory in a proper 
manner ; for in consequence of its not being praised, as 
bdng among the number of good thmgs, he considered 
this as an indication that it was more excellent than things 
that are laudable. But God and the good are things of 
this kind ; for other things also are referred to these. 
For praise, indeed, is given to virtue ; i^ce from this we 
are enabled to perform beautiful deeds. Encomiums, 
however, pertain to deeds, and in a similar manner to 
bodies and souls. The accurate discussion, however, of 
th^se things, is perhs^s more adapted to a treatise on 
Encomiums ; but to us it is evident, from what has been 
said, that felidty is among the number of things honour- 
able and perfect. It seems, likewise, that it is so, because 
it is a principle ; for we all of us do every thing else for 
the sake of this ; but we admit that the principle and the 
cause of what is good, is something honourable anci 
divine. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Since, however, felicity is a certain clergy of the soulf 
according to perfect virtue, we must direct our attentioii 
to virtue ; for perhaps we shall thus also speculate .bettei^ 
concerning felicity. But it seems that he who is skille4 
in the administration of public affairs, labours especially 
about this ; for he wishes to make the citizens worthy 
persons, and obedient to the laws ; and as an example of 
these we have the legislators of the Cretans and Lacedae- 
monians, and any others there may have been of thi^ 
kind. If, however, the speculation itself is of the pditi* 
cal science, it is evident that the inquiry will be conform^ 
able to our intention from the begmning. But our dis- 
cussion must be concerning virtue, viz. human virtue ; 
for we investigate human good, and human felicity ; and 
we call human virtue, not the virtue of the body, but of 
the soul ; and we say that felicity is the energy of the 
souL If, however, this be the case, it is evident that he 
who is skilled in the administration of public afiairs, 
ought to know whatever pertains to the soul; just 
as he who intends to cure the eyes ought to have a 
knowledge of the whole body ;* and this in a greater 

■ That the physician who intends to cure a part, ought to haTe 
a knowledge of the whole bodj^ is inculcated by Plato in the Char- 
mides. 
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degree, by how mnch raoie honoonblet, and exceU 
lent, die poliuqil is than die medicinal science. Of 
physicians, hlcewise, the more elegant are busily em- 
ployed about the knowledge of the body. He, there- 
fore, who is skilled m the administradon of public 
afiairs, must direct his attendon to the soul ; but he must 
direct his attendon to it for the sake of these things, and 
so far as is sufficient to the objects of inquiry. For to 
consider the soul sdll more accurately is perhaps more 
laborious and difficult than the present discussion requires* 
We have also said some things sufficiently concerning it 
in our- popular wridngs, and those must be consulted ; 
such as that one part of the soul is irradonal, but another 
radonal. But whether these parts are separated, in the 
same manner as the parts of die body, and every thing 
which is partible, or they are two parts in definidon 
£alone,3 and are naturally inseparable, as in the periphery 
of a circle the convex and the concave, is of no conse- 
quence in the present discussion. Of the irradonal part,,^ 
however, one part trembles the common and vegetadve 
power; I mean the power which is the cause of nutridon 
and increase. For such a power as this may be admitted 
to ^xist in every thing that k nourished, in embryos, and 
also in perfect animals ; since it is more reasonable that 
this power should exist in them than any other. The 
virtue, therefore, of this power appears to be common 
9nd not human. For this part seems, especially to energize 
in deep, but a good and a bad man can in the smallest 
degree be distinguishe4 in sleep ; whence it is said that 
the happy differ in no respect fro^i the miserable during 
the half of life. But this happens reascmably } for sleep 
is an iioacdvity both of the worthy and the depraved soul ; 
e?^cq>t so far as certain motions gradually arrive at the 
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souf, and on this account the phantasnis of worthy 
are better than those of worthless men. But of these 
things enough. The nutritive part, therefore, must be 
omitted, since it is naturally destitute of human virtue. 

There appears, however, to be another certain irrational 
nature of the soul, which nevertheless participates in a 
ceiftain respect of reason ; for we praise thef reason of 
the continent, and also of the incontinent man, and that 
part of the soul which possesses reason ; for it rightly 
excites to the most excellent deeds. There appears, 
however, to be in them [i. e. both in the continent and 
incontinent] something else naturally contrary to reason, 
which wars against and resists reason. For, indeed, as 
the paralyzed parts of the body, if we wish to move them 
to the right hand, are on the contrary moved to the left, 
thus, also, it is in the soul. For the impulses of the in- 
continent are in a direction contrary [to the dictates of 
reason]. In bodies, however, we see that which is 
moved contrary [to the intention of the will], but in the 
soul we do not see [that which is moved contrary to rea- 
son j] though perhaps we ought nevertheless to think 
that in the soul, also, there is something opposite to rea- 
son, which is adverse and proceeds in a direction contrary 
to it ; but it is of no consequence hi what manner it is 
different from reason. This part, however, appears, as 
we have said, to participate of reason. It is obedient, 
therefore, to the reason of the continent man ; and per- 
haps it is still more obedient to the reason of the tem- 
perate and brave man ; for all things are in concord widi 
his reason. It appears, therefore, that the irrational part 
is twofold ; for the vegetable part in no respect partici- 
pates of reason j but the part which d^res, and, ia 
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fikort, the orectic part, participate in a certsun respect of 
reason,^ so far as they are attentive and obedient to it^ 
In this way, therefore^ we say that a man has a r^ard 
fer, or pays attention to (f;^eiy Xoyov) his father and his 
friendsy and not after the same manner as he has a regard 
for the mathematical sciences. But that die irrational 
part is in a certain respect d>edient to reason, admonition 
and all reproof and exhortation indicate. If, howevert 
it be requisite to say that this part also possesses reason, 
that which possesses reason will be twofold i the one^ 
indeed, properly, and in itself; but the other re- 
sembling a child attentive to hb father* Virtue, like- 
wise, is distributed according to this difference. For 
we say that of the virtues some are dianoctic ([or belong 
to the power which reasdns scientifically,^ but others 
ethical. And we denominate indeed wisdom, intelli- 
gence, and prudence, dianoe tic virtues ; but liberality 
and temperance ethical virtues. For when we speak con- 
cerning the manners of a man^ we do not say that he is 
wise, or intelligent, but that he is mild or temperate. 
We likewise praise a wise man according to habit ; but 
we call the laudable habits, virtues. 
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SiHOBt however, virtue is twofold, one kind. being 
dbnoiftky but the other ethic ;. the dianoetic, indeed^, for 
the most part receives both its generaiioa and increase 
from doctrine ; on which account it requires experience 
and time ; but the ethic is produced from custom, from 
whence, also, it derives its name, which declines but a 
fittle from ffdof, eAoSf custom. From which, likewise, 
it is evident, that no one of the ethical virtues is ingene- 
rated in us by nature ; for nothing that has a natural 
rabaistence can by custom be brought to act different^ 
from its natural tendency* Thus a stone,, whieb naturally 
tends, downward, cannot be accustomed to tend upward^ 
Aritt. ' T0L.li. i> 
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though some one should hurl it upward ten thousand 
times; nor can fire be accustomed to tend downward^ 
nor can any thing else among the things which have 
natural tendencies different from these, be accustomed 
to any other tendency than that which it has from nature. 
The virtues, therefore, are neither from nature, nor are 
ingenerated in us pretenu^uralty ; but they are produced 
in us in consequence of our being naturally adapted to 
receive them, and becoming perfect through habif. 
Again, with respect to such things as are ingenerated in 
us by nature, of these, we first receive the powers, but 
afterwards employ the energies of those powers ; which 
is evident in the senses. For it is not from frequendy 
seeing, or frequently hearing, that we recdve these 
senses, but, on the contrary, having these senses we xise 
them, and we do not have themby using them. With 
req>ect to the virtues, however, we receive them by first 
energizing according to them, in the same manner as in 
the other arts; forihose things which it is necessary 
to do, in consequence of having learnt how to do them, 
these by doing we learn how to do. Thus, by building 
we become builders, and by playing on the hstfp we 
become harpers. Thus too, by acting justly Ve become 
just, prudent by acting prudently, and brave by actmg 
bravely. But what happens in cities bears testimony to 
the truth jof this. For the legislators by accustoming the 
^:itisen6 [to virtue,] render them worthy charactei^'; 
'and this indeed is the intention of every Jegislator ; but 
-such as 4o not effect this well, err. And in tWs one 
polity differs from another, the good from the^ bad. 
Farther still, from the same things, aftd through the 
same thinjgs, every virtue is generated and dorruptcd^ 
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and in a amilar maimer every art. For from phying on 
die harp» both good and bad harpers are produced ; and 
analogously builders of houses, and all other artists# 
For horn building well^ they will be good builders, but 
bad from building ill ; since if it were not so, there would 
be no occasion for a preceptor, but all men would be 
[[naturally^ good or bad artists. The like also take^ 
place in the virtues. Hot by acting in our compacts 
with men, we become some of us indeed just, but others 
unjust ; and by acting in things of a dreadful nature, 
yid by bmg accustomed either tp be terrified or to be 
cpnfident in danger^ some of usbecome brave, but otb^a 
t)izH4. The reasonings likewise, is similar with xeupect 
to desire and anger ; for some men, indeed, become 
temperate and mild, but others intemperate and irascible i 
t;hese from being in this way conversant with these things^ 
tut, those from being conversant with them in that way, 
An4 in oi^e word, habits are produced from similar ener« 
^;iies., Hence» it is necessary to render energies endued 
with a certain quality { for habits follow from the differ.* 
qiQe? of these. It is of no small consequence, therefor^ 
t^ be thus or thus accustomed immediately from our 
youth, but it is of very great consequence j or rather, it 
is every thing. 
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CHAPTER II. 

. Ail 



Since, therefore, the present treatise is not for the 
sake of theory, hlce other discussions ; for our attedtfcxa 
is not directed to this business, that we may know ^(jAibt 
virtue is, but that we may become good men, since other- 
wise no advantage would be derived from it; — this b^fig 
the case, it is necessary to consider with respect to actions 
how diey are to be performed; for as we have said, 
they are the mistresses of the qualities which habits 
possess* To act, therefore, according to right reason is 
common, ' and is now assumed to be so. We shall, how- 
ever, hereafter speak concerning this, and show what 
right reason is, ^ and how it subsists with reference to the 
other virtues. But this must be previously granted, that 
every treatise of practical affairs ought only to be an 
adumbration, and not an accurate discussion, as also 
we observed in the beginning, because reasonings are re- 
quired conformable to the subject matter; and in prac- 
tical afiairs, and things contributing to them, there is 
nothing stable, as neither is there in things which are 

■ Viz. In order that actions may be good, it is universally re* 
qutsite that they should be performed according to right reason. 
^ In the 6th Book. 
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fldbbibus. ' Such, Aeiefore, bebg the universal reason, 
ia a sdll greater degree will the discussioa of particulars 
be deficient in accuracy ; for it Aeithar falls under art, 
aar under any precept It is, however, necessary that 
tbose who are engaged in practical afiairs should alwaya 
direct their attention to an opportune time, in the same 
mnner as m medicine, and m the pilot's art. But 
dkmgh the present discussioa is of this nature^ we must 
endtavour to give it assistance. 

^ la die fiist place, therefore^ this must be observed, 
tlMt things of this kind [viz. actions which produce i^ 
as the habits of the virtues,] are naturally atbqpted to be 
comq>ted by excess and defect, as we see in strength and 
iMddi, (which are the virtues of the body } ] (for it is 
.accessary to use things apparent as testimonies, in things 
which are unapparent), since exercises which are exces- 
sive, and also those which are deficient, corrupt the 
strength of the body. In like manner meat and drinks 
when taken in too great or too small a quantity, corrupt 
the health ; but these, when commensurate, produce in- 
crease, and preserve it. This, therefore, is also the case 
ia temperance and fortitude, and the other virtues. For 
he who flies from and is afraid of all things, and endures 
aothing, becomes timid ; and he who in short is afraid 
of nothing, but marches up to all things, becomes auda- 
doos. In a similar manner, he indeed who gives himself 
ap to the enjoyment (^ every pleasure, and abstains from 
njoae, is intemperate ; but he who flies from all pleasures,' 
like rustic men, is an insensate person. Fot temperance 

^ For things salubrious are changed, together vnth the disposr* 
tions of bodies, and the mutations of time. 
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tadiHttkiidr we M^ropted by caecesg and ik&ctitMwim 
premrved by mediocrity. . Not only, haweyw^ iS^tMn^ 
t»tts» incremetits and corTUpdons^ are produced ttotd 
and by die same things, but the energies also {pi A0 
▼irtiies3 1^11 snbsist after the same manner ; smce tUi 
kkenrise is the case m other thkgs \vhich are more : 
rett ; as, for iitelance^ in strength. For strength i$ 1 
duced by taking much food, and enduring nnmy laboor^ 
and the strong man is especially able to do both diese* 
Thus, too, it is in the virtues ; for by abstaining from 
pleasures we become temperate, and baring faecmne 
temperate we are especially able to abstain from theoab 
Hie lUce also takes place in fortitixle; for by h&ag 
accustomed to despise things of a terrible nature, anditA 
endure them, we become brave, and having betiime 
brave, we are e^iecially able to endure terrU>le things^ 



CHAPTER III. 



It is necessary^ however, to ix)9aider as an indi ca ii pa 
of habits the pleasure or pain which is att^idaiitpa^^c* 
tiim& For he who s^>^tains from Ciorpoxeal pleaMi;^^ 
and is delighted in so ddng, is a temperate man } but he 
who is grieved vAea he abstaiaa from diem,^ is intemp^ 
rate. And he, indeed, who endures dreadful tbii^p^aad 
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.VijMe oiT tbi»0i» is a luaid ffuin. For ^thieid .virti^.k 

«Mai^er9tmt:witli pleasure and pains* For we a^ basd^ 

:thwugh the iuflueaQe of piepsore i Imt we.abstain from 

'}MKu(i&j|| conduct through the influence of .paixiu Hcaoe 

. h is accessary, as Bato says, to be so tdiKi£ed in a certain 

M^i^isoQiadiately after our youtht that vre may be dt- 

•J%hied aad pained with things bom xi/bkh it is requisiite 

l9.:lbe} .pkAsare or pain; for this is right education* 

Strtbw stiUi if the virtues are Conversant with actions and 

• pMMiis, but pleasure and pain are consequent to every 

• Inssbn and action, on this account .also virtue will bt 
l»twwsmt with pfeasures and pains* The puni^ments, 
ijim^be, which sure inflicted through these, indicate tfa^ 

'iQlth of this.; for they are certain remedies; but reme- 
^es aire naturally adapted to operate through contraries, 
▲gain, as we have also before observed, the nature of 
•flvery habit of the soul is refisrred to and ccmv^'sant with 
thoM things, by which it is adapted to become better and 
worse* But halnts, become depraved through pleasure 
tand'pains, by pursuing or avoiding thesie, athet such as 
sm^t not to be puisued or avoided, or when it is not 
proper, or in such a way as is hot proper, or in as many 
4Hher modes as such things are distinguidied by reason* 
Hence, some persons define the virtues to be certahi 
.i^adues and trahquiUities ; but they do not define thetti 
well, because they speak simply, and do not add, in such 
awsy aais pibper, and ^n^ien it is proper, and such other 
tidtdmia, as are usvally made. It is admitted, therefonF^ 
ihht: virtue is a thing of this kind, which is conversatft 
iRodi pfeasnres and pains, and practises thmgs of th^ 
most excellent nature ^ but vice is the contrary. FroA 
what has been said, likewise, we may obtam sdli greater 
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^erideficeaboatllHtetbings. F<^ as there are ttoee d»igi 
wUch pertain to choice, aad also three which p^taili la 
iversiony viz, Ae beautiful m conducti die adf aa tage ouSt 
and the deygbtful, and three the contraries to tbese^ die 
fase, the disadvantageous, and the psonful; the good 
Honn, indeed, acts rightly in all these, but the bad man 
^erroneously, and especially in what pertains to jdeasuve. 
J*or pleasure is ^common to all animals, and isxsonseqoent 
40 every thing which is die object of choice i for the 
beautifd and the advantngeour appear ta be deK^itfiiL 
Again, pleasure is co^nourished with aH of us from Mrr 
in&ncy4 on which account also it is difficult to wipe* 
away this passion, with which owr Vk is imbued. - W0> 
likewise direct our actions by pleasure and pain, as bye* 
rule, some of us in a greater^ and othere in a lessdegiM^r* 
On this account, therefore, it is necessary that the wfaA 
of this discussion should foe conversant with these dnnga'; 
for to rejoice or be pained properly or improperly, is of 
no /SmaU consequence in actions. Farther still, it is mot% • 
^Kfficult to £ght with pleasure, than mtfa anger, ae Hera- 
cKtus says. But both art and virtue are always coa- 
veisant with that which is more difficult ; for that which 
is well done, is better when it is effected with greater 
difficulty. Hence, on this account, also, the whole busi- 
ness . both of ethics and polidcs is conversant with ptea* 
sures and pains. Far he who employs these well will be 
a good man, but lie will be a bad man who eaiploys diem 
badly. We have shown, therefore, that virtue is con- 
versant with pleasures and pains, and that it is increased 
and corrupted by the same things by which it is produced, 
when they do not exist after the same maimer ; and diat 
it likewise energizes about the things from which it 
origfaiated. ... 
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CHAPTER tV. 



Irnay, howevar, be dbnbted what our meaning is in 
Mertinfg that meti by actbg ju^ly become just, and 
tonperate by acting tempeiately ; for if they act justly 
aaA temperatelyt th^y are already just and temperate ) 
just as those who perform diings pertaining to grammar 
mi nnusic, are gran^marians and musidsms. Or shsd! 
vesay) that this is not the case b theartsf For it is pos- 
siUe ^at a man may do something grammatical both 
fidm chance and the suggestion of another person. He 
iriH^ Aerefore, then be a grammarian if he boA does 
sonedfing grammatical and grammatically, that is, accord- 
ing'to the grammatical art which he possesses. Again, 
Hdther^ is the thing similar in the arts and the yirtiuss ; 
fitf thkge produced by the arts contain in themselves 
eflkient excellence. It is sufficient, therefore^ to these 
to be efiected with a certain mode of subsistence ; but 
thn^ which are performed according to the virtues, are 
not done justly or temperately, if they subsist in a certain 
way, but if he who does them does them in consequence 
of being disposed in a certain way. And, in the first 
place, iacteed, if he does them knowmgly, in the next 
place, if with deliberate choice, and also deliberately 
choosing to do them on their own account ; and, in the 
third place, if he does them widi a firm and immutable 
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dispoation of mind. These things^ haw&ret^ are nof 
^onnomeiated as requi^te$ to the possession of the other 
^ixis^ except the knowledge of them alone^ But to the 
acquisition of the virtues, the knowledge of theoti h of 
little or no efficacy, while the other particulars pertaining 
to them are capable of effecting no small things but are 
all-powerful; and these are,obtsu|led from frequently 
acting justly and temperately. Things, therefore, artf 
said to be just and temperate, when they are such as a 
jQst or temperate man. wouM perfprm. But hei&a. just 
and tepiperate mad^ hot who [mef ely] dpes these tbiogib 
but who does them so as just and temperate men 4^ 
them* It is well ssud, therefoire, that a man becom«6 
just from acting justly, and temperate from acting tern- 
peratdy, but that from not doing these things, ncy^sae 
wUl ever become a good man. The multitude, however, 
do not thus act, but flying to words they fancy they shall 
•philosophize, and thus become wocthy characters ; act- 
log similarly to sick persons, who attentively indeed hear 
.what the physicians say, but do nothing which they order 
,them to do. As, therefore, the$e by such a method of 
.cur^ never have their body bi a healthy c^mdkicm, 89 
neither id the soul of those ever well who thus^philoso* 
phi^e. i , 
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CHAPTER V. 



{ ts the ijiejrt place, we must consider what virtue is. 
^upNce, .therefore, three things are produced in the soul, 
viz, passions, powers, and habits, virtue will be some 
pne of these. But I call passions, indeed, desire,' anger, 
a^dacitj, ^nvy, joy, love, hatred, cupidity, emulation, 
fj^, .and, in shorty those things to which pleasure or 
p^ are consequent. And I denominate powers, those 
th^igs according to which we are said to be susceptible 
pf ibp passions; viz. according to which we are able to 
be angry, or pained, or are inclined to pit]f. But I call 
habits those diings according to which we are well or ill 
disposed towards the passions. Thus, for instance, with 
respect to being angry, if we are vehemently or remissly 
disposed towards it, we are badly affected ; but if mode- 
rately, we axe well aflFected ; and in a similar manner 
with respect to the other passions. Neither the virtues, 
therefore, nor the vices are passions j because we are 
not said to be worthy or depraved according to the pas- 
sions, but we are said to be so according to the vir- 
tues or vices ; and because according to the passions we 

' Bf dmre, mm I have before observed in a note on the Rhetoric, 
is to be understood, that irrational appetite, which is solelj directed 
to external objects, and to the gratification arising from the posses- 
sitaoftbem. 
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are nmther praised nor blamed. For neidier he who is 
afraid, nor he who is angry is praised, nor is he who is 
simply angry blamed, but he who is angry after a certam 
manner ; but we are praised or blamed according to the 
Tirtues and vices. Farther still, we may be angry and 
afraid without any deliberate intention of being so ; but 
the virtues are certain deliberaie decdons, or are not 
without deliberate choice. In addition to this also, we 
are said to be moved according ta the passbns, but we 
are not said to be moved according to the virtues and 
vices, but to be disposed in a certain way. On this 
account neither are the virtues powers ; for we are nei- 
ther sadd to be good nor bad from being able simply to 
iuffer, nor are we through this either praised or blametf. 
And again, we possess powers indeed from nature ; but 
from nature we do not become dther good or bad. We 
have, however, spoken concerning this before. If, there^ 
lore, the virtues are neither passions nor powers, it remains 
that they are habits. And thus we have shown what vtr* 
tue is genericaUy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



-** 



^VIt is necessary, howerer, not only to show diat virtue 
^"a habit, but likewise to show what kind of a habit it 
%$• We must say, therefore, that every wtue, renders 
ttikt of which it is the virtue well disposed, and causes its 
%ork to be well accomplished. Thus, for instance, the 
^^rtue of the eye, causes both the eye dnd the work of k 
iB^ be good ; for by the virtue of the eye we see well. la 
i^milar manner the virtue of a horse causes the horse to 
ti^ good for the race, for carrying his rider, and sustai&- 
lotg'the enemy in battle. But if this be the case idi 
at! things, the virfue of man also will be a habit, froia 
which man becomes good, and from which he accon^- 
plishes his own work. And how this indeed will be 
effected we have already shown; but it will again be 
now manifest, if we consider what the quality is of the 
nature of virtue. In every thing, therefore, which is 
continued and divisible, it is possible, indeed, to assume 
the more, the less, and the equal ; and this either widi 
respect to the thing itself, or with reference to us. But 
die equal is a certain middle between excess and defect. 
I call, however, the middle of a thing, that which is 
equally distant from each of the extremes, and which is 
one and the same in all things. But with reference 
to us the middle is that which neither exceeds nor &0m 
short of die becoming. Tbis^ however, is ndtiier one 
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por the same in all things. Thus^ for iostanee, if ten 
things are many, but two a few, six are assumed as a 
medium with reference to the thing, for six equally sur^ 
passes and is surpassed. But this is a middle according 
to arithmetical proportion. The middle or medium, 
however, with reference to us, is not thus to be assumed. 
For if to eat ten pounds^- is todat nluch, but two pounds 
;& litde,'it does not follow that the master of the gymiia8«- 
tic exercises will order six pounds to be eaten } ior fbk 
perhaps will be too much or too litde for himr wb^ 
is to take food. For Milo, indeed, it would be ^ lit- 
tle } but for him who is beginning the exercises it woul4 
be too much. And the like must be understood, of the 
course and wrestling. Thus, therefore, every scienti||; 
man/will avoid excess and defect, but will search for. the 
medium, and make this the object of his choice. H» 
will, however, explore that medium, which is not th^ 
middle of the thing, but is a middle with reference to usi. 
If, therefore, every ^science thus well acannplishes iQi 
3i(rork, when it looks to the middle, a^d refers its works tf> 
this ; whence it is usual to say of works that are well 
finished, that nothing can be added to or taken away 
from them, acknowledging by this, that excess and 
defect corrupt that which is excellent in them, but that 
mediocrity preserves this } and if good jirtists, as we say, 
operate looking to this, but virtue, in the same manner 
as nature, is more accurate and better than. all art j if thisi 
be the case, it will tend to the medium a^ a boundary. I 
fij)^ak, however, of ethical virti^e ; for this is conversant 
ijdth passions and actions ]» but in these there ^ excess 
and defect, and the middle. Thus, fpr instance, it i^ 
possible to be afraid, to be confident^ to desire ^api^ 
ab^qr^^ to b^ angry and \o pity, and, in shorty to be 
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d(l47Wied bun greater 3nd Itti d^ee, ^ndtojbe 
boA tiMtt itnprop^yf Pot to have these passums when 
iiu» proper, and in such things^ taw2lr<b sosh: peimms^ 
and fo£ diis sake of that which, aiid as, it is p]!ope]>-«-this 
iMhe oniddle and the best, and pertains to virtue. In:a 
^jknSar manner also in actbns, there is excess and defect, 
^aA the noddle ; but virtue is conversant with passioms 
;iadiiCtions, in whi(^ the excess indeed |$ erroneous and 
ibe 4^ect IB bl^medy imt the medium js praised and pba^ 
^Mleft:rect3Ciide:;and both (hese pertain to virtue. Hence, 
funujei isa certain medium, and tends to the middle as « 
Ipoitndary. Agam, lo .err 13 maaifokl ; iar ev3, as tbe 
P^phagoreaos oonj^ur^ beksi^ to the infinite/ and 
good ip the finite ; but it is only possible to act rightly 
IP ode V»y« H^ice, the. one is.easy, but tiie dther diffiy 
ftilt; it.is easy, indeed, to deviate from, the mark, bufi 
dJ0icult to hit it ; and on this accpmit^iexcess and defeot 
I^OOg to vice, but the medium.to virtue. For, 

Simple the good, alI-varIott$ ^lt the bad. 

Virtue, thefefore, is a pre-elective habit, [or a habit ac- 
companied with deliberate choice] existing in a medium, 
with reference to us, and which is defined by reason, 
and in such a way as a^udent man would define it. It is 
^s6 the medium between two vices, the one being charac- 
terized by excess, but' the other by defect. And farther 
still, it is defined by this, that some of the vices fell short 
of, but others surpass the becoming, both in passions 
and actions, but virtue both discovers and chooses the 
medium. Hence, according to essence, and the defini* 
don which ^^lains the very nature of a thing, virtue is 
a medium; but according to th^t which is best, and sub- 
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8ist8 wdly it 18 a summit Not every action» howtvo^ 
nor tr&j passion, receives a medium } for scune pasb 
sionsy as soon as they are named, are complicated wth 
depravity, such as malevolence, rejoicing in the evSs of 
oAerSi impudence, envy ; and in actions, adultery, theA^ 
and murder. For all these, and others (^ the like kiadt 
are thus denominated, because they are themselves bad^ 
and not the excesses, nor the defects of them. Heocs^ 
it is not possible at any time to act rightly in thes^ boC 
they are always attended with error. Nor does actmgf 
wdil, or not acting well, in things of this kind^ consist ia 
committing adultery, when, and as it is proper, bat 
simply to do any of these things is to act wrong. To 
i^uire, therefore, a medium in these, is just as if samm 
one should think it proper diat there should be » 
medium, excess, and defect, in doing an injury, and ii- 
acting timidly and, intemperately ; for thus there wonkl 
be a middle of excess and defect, and an excess ci 
excete, and a deficiency of defect As, however, 
there is no excess and defect of temperance and forti- 
tude, because the middle is in a certain respect the sum- 
mit; so neither is there a middle, excess and defect is 
those passions and actions, but in whatever manner they 
are exerted they are attended with error. For, in shor^ 
neither is there a middle of excess or defect, nor are 
there excess and defect of the middle. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

It is necessary, however, not only to assert this uni* 
viSrsally, but also to adapt it to particulars. For in what 
Is said concerning actions, universal assertions indeed are 
ftiore common ; but those that are particular afe more 
true ; since actions are conversant with particulars, with 
Wb&ch assertions ought to accord. These, therefore, are 
id be assumed from description. Of fear and confidence, 
fhifrefore, fortitude is the medium. Of the characters, 
liowever, which exceed, the one indeed which exceeds by 
ft 'privation of fear is anonymous; but that which ex- 
64kds in confidence is audacious. And he who exceeds 
ih being afraid, but is deficient in confidence, is timid. In 
pleasures and pains, however, though not in all pleasure^ 
[t>ut in such as are corporeal, and in those especially 
w¥iich pertain to the touch,] and in a less degree in pains, 
llhe medium indeed is temperance, but the excess intem- 
perance. But those who are deficient in the pursuit of 
pleasures do not very frequently occur j on which 
account neither have they obtained a name. They may, 
however, be called insensate. In giving and recdving 
money, the medium indeed is liberality, but the excess 
and defect are prodigality and illibcrality ; in which men 
exceed and are deficient in a contrary way. For the 
prodigal indeed exceeds in spending money, but is defi- 
cient in receiving it; and the illiberal man exceeds in 
receivmg, but is deficient in spending money. At present, 
therefore, we think it sufficient summarily to adumbrate 
Arist. VOL. II. B 
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these things ; but afterwards we shall discuss them more 
accurately. With respect to wealth, however, there are 
also other dispositions of the mind ; and the medioiD, 
indeed, is magnificence. For the magnificent differs 
from the liberal man in this, that the former is conver- 
sant with great, but the latter with small things. Tlie 
excess, however, is an ignorance of elegance and deco- 
rum, and illiberal profusion ; but the defect is an indeco- 
rous parsimony in spending money. And these vices 
differ from those which surround liberality ; but in what 
they differ, we shall afterwards show. Wifh reject to 
honour and ignominy, the medium indeed is magiuu 
nimity, but the excess is called a certain inflation of the 
mind, aiid the defect pusillanimity. As we have said, 
however, that liberality corresponds to magnificence, but 
differs from it in this, that it is conversant with small 
things; so to magnanimity which is conversant with great 
honour, another certain virtue corresponds, and which 
also IS Itself conversant with what is small. For it is pos- 
sible to aspire after honour in such a manner as is pro- 
per, and more and less than is proper. But he who 
exceeds in his desires of honour is said to be ambitious, 
he who is deficient is unambitious, and the middle charac- 
er between both is anonymous. The dispositions also 
are anonymous, except the disposition of the ambitious 
man, which is denominated ambition, Mence, the ex- 
tremes contend for the middle place. And we indeed 
sometimes call the middle character ambitious, and some- 
times unambitious ; and sometimes we praise the ambi- 
tious, and sometimes the unambitious man. But from 
what cause we do this, will be shovm hereafter. Now, 
however, conformably to the manner in which we begun, 
let us speak about the rest. 
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VT^ tesptCt to anger, therefOTe, there k fil^ewise 
tscaVf def«ct, and a medium ; but since theae we nearly 
am^ymous^ we call the middle charatiter a mild man» and 
the medium tnildness^ But of the extremes, let him 
^ho exceeds be wrathful^ and the vice be wrathfulness. 
And let him who is deficient be a man void of anger, 
and the defect a privation of angen Th^e are likewise 
three other media, which have, indeed) a certain simili- 
tude to each other, but differ from each other* For all 
of them are conversant with the comtnunion of words 
and actions } but they differ, because one of them is con- 
versant with the truth which is in them^ but the others 
are conversant with the delectable* And of this (viz. the 
delectable) one kind "consists in jest ; but another, in all 
the Concerns of life. We must, therefore, also speak 
concerning these, in order that we may in a greater de- 
gree perceive, that in every thing the medium is laudable, 
but the extremes are neither right nor laudable, but 
reprehensible. Of these, therefore, the grearer part also 
axe anonymous; but we must endeavour, in the same 
manner as in the rest, to give names to them, for the 
sake of perspicuity^ and the facility of understanding what 
follows. 

With respect to ti'uth, therefore, the middle character 
tnay be called veracious, and the medium, truth ; but of 
dissimulation, that kind which exaggerates may be called 
arrogance, and he who possesses it an arrogant mafl; and 
that which extenuates may be called irony, and he who 
employs it may be denominated ironical, or a dissembler. 
With respect, lv)wever, to the delectable, afad that kind 
which consists in jest, the middle chsuiacter, indeed, 
may be called facetious, and the di^odtbn itself faces 
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ttotxsaess ; but the excess may be denominated scurrilitjr, 
and he who possesses h a scHrriloos man ; and he whak 
deficient may be called a rustic man, and the habit itself, 
rusticity^ In the other 'species of the delectable^ which 
pertains to the concerns of life, he who delights in such 
a way as is proper, k a friend, and the medium is friend* 
ship ; but he who exceeds, if it is not with a view to any 
advantage^ is studious of pleasing, but if for the sake of 
advantage, is a flatterer. And he who is deficient, and 
in all things unpleasant, is contentious, and difficult to be 
pleased^ There are, likewise, media in the passions, and 
in things pertaining to the pas^ons ; for bashfiilness is 
not a virtue, and yet the modest man is praised. For in 
these things, one indeed is called the middle character, 
another i^ ssud to exceed, and another to be deficient. 
And he indeed who exceeds, and is bagful in all things, 
is as it were astounded ; but he who is deficient, and m 
not ashamed of any thing, is impudent ; and the middle 
character is the modest man. IndignaticHi is a medium 
between envy and joy for the calamities of others ; but 
these habits are conversant with the pain and pleasure 
arismg from what happens to others. For he who is 
propense to indignation, is indeed pained from those that 
do well undeservedly ; but he who is envious, surpassing 
the indignant man, is pained from all that do well ; and 
he who rejoices in the calamities of others, is so much 
deficient in feeling pain [from the prosperity of bad 
men,] that he is delighted with it. These things, how- 
ever, are discussed by us elsewhere, [i. e. in the 9nd 
book of the Rhetoric*] With respect to justice^ how- 
ev^^ance it is not predicated simply, we shall make it 
the subject of discusaon hereafter, [viz. in the 5th book^Q 
and show how each of its parts is a mediunu In a sirni- 
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lar manner, abo^ we shall wpeik MMeniing the radooal 
£or ioMlectual] virtttct |ln the 6th book]. 



CHAPTER VIII, 



Since, however, there are three dispositions of the 
aoul, two indeed of vices, of which the one subsists 
according to excess, but the other according to defect^ 
and since virtue Is one of these dispositions, and is a 
medium, all these three disposidons are in a certain re« 
spect opposed to all. For the extremes are contrary to 
the middle, and to each other, but the middle is contrary 
to the extremes. For as the equal is, with reference to 
the less, greater, but with reference to the greater, less ; 
thus the middle habits exceed with refi^ence to the defi- 
ciaicies, but are defective with reference to the excesses, 
both in pas^ons ami actions. For the brave with refer-- 
tnce to the timid man appears to be audacious, but with 
reference to the audacious man, timid. In a similar man- 
aer, ako, the temperate man with reference to him who 
is insensate appears to be intemperate, but with reference 
to the intemperate man, insensate. But the liberal when 
contrasted with the illiberal man appears to be a prodigal, 
but when compared wiUi tbe prod^l, iUflb^al, Htoce, 
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the extremes propel the medium each to the other, and 
the timid calls indeed the brave man audacious, but the 
audacious man calls him timid ; and analogously in the 
other extremes. These, however, being thus opposed 
to each other, there is a greater contrariety in the ex* 
tremes to each other, than to the medium; for these are 
more remote from each other than from the medium ; 
just as the great is more remote from the small, and the 
small from the great, than both of them are from the 
^qual* Farther still, in some extremes there appears to 
be a certain similitude to the medium, as in audacity to 
fortitude, and in prodigality to liberality ; but in the ex- 
tremes there is the greatest dissimilitude to each other. 
Things, however, which are very distant from each other, 
are defined to be contraries j so that those things which 
are more distant are more contrary to each other. But 
to the medium, in some things, indeed, the deficiency is 
more opposed, and in others the excess. Thus, to forti- 
tude, audacity, indeed, which is an excess, is not opposed, 
but timidity, which is a defect ; and to temperance, the 
want of sensibility, which is an' indigence, is not opposed, 
but intemperance, which is an excess. This, however, 
happens from two causes; one indeed from the thing 
itself; for one of the extremes being rjearer to, and 
more similar to the medium than the other, hence, not 
this, but the contrary, is more opposed to it. Thus, for 
instance, since audacity appears to be more ^'milar and 
nearer to fortitude, but timidity appears to be more dissi- 
milar, on this account we oppose the latter to fortitude 
rather than the former. For things which are more 
distant from the medium, appear to be more contrary. 
This, therefore, is one cause from the thing itself} but 
another cause is from otirselves. For thos^ vicss to 
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wfakh we are naturally more adapted^ appear to be more 
contrary to the medium. Thus, because we are naturally 
more adapted to pleasures, we are more easily impelled 
to intemperance than to moderation in the pursuit of 
pleasure. Those things, therefore, are said to be in a 
greater degree contraries, to which a greater accession is 
made j and on this account intemperance, which is an 
excess, is more ccmtrary to temperance [than the other 
extreme]. 



CHAPTER IX. 



That ethical virtue, therefore, is a medium, and how 
it is so, and that it is a medium between two vices, the 
one existing according to excess, but the other according 
to defect, and that it is such in consequence of looking 
to the medium in passions and actions as to a mark, has 
been sufficiently shown. Hence, also, it is laborious to 
be worthy ; for in every thing it is laborious to obtain 
the middle. Thus, the middle of a circle cannot be dis- 
covered by every one, but by him who is skilled [in 
geometry ]• In like n^anner, to be angry, and to give 
and spend money, is in the power of every one, and is 
easy; but to be angry, and to give and spend money to 
whom,, aad as much, aixd when, and on what accou!it« 
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and as it 18 proper, cannot be accompltshed by every 
one, nor is it easy. For this is to act rightly, and b rare, 
and laudablet and beautiful. Hence, it is necessary that 
he whose attention is directed to the medium as to a mark, 
should first recede from that which is more contrary, as 
Calypso also admonishes : 

Far from the smoke and wares direct the behn. ' 

For of the extremes, the one, indeed, is more erroneous, 
but the other less. Since, therefore, it is difficult to ob* 
tain the medium accurately, by making a second ^ navigi* 
tion, as they say, the least of the evils must be assumed } 
but this will especially be effected in the way we have 
mentioned. It is likewise requisite to condder what the 
vices are to which we are most propense ; for different 
men are naturally prone to different vices. But this will 
be known from the pleasure and pain with which we are 
affected. We ought, however, to draw ourselves to the 
cpntrary part j for by removing ourselves very far from 
error, we shall arrive at the medium, which those do 
who straighten distorted pieces of wood. But in every 
thing we should especially avoid the delectable and plea* 
sure; for we are not uncorrupted judges of it. In the 
same manner, therefore, as the Trojan nobles were 
affected towards Helen, we ought to be affected towards 
pleasure, and in every thing [where pleasure is concero- 

' This, however, was not the admoDition of Calypso, but of 
Ulysses to his pilot, in consequence of the advice be bad received 
from Circe, The passage is in Odyss. 1% v. Sid. 

^ i. e. If we fail in the first, we must make a second navigation ; 
if we cannot use sails, we must employ oars, in order that o^r 
voyage may be as prosperous as circumstances will permit. 
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edyj to employ their deciaon ( for thus, by dismissing it, 
we shall err in a less degree. By thus acting, therefore, 
in short, we shall be especially able to obtain the medium. 
Perhaps, however, this is difficult, and prindpally in par-^ 
tfculars ( for it is not easy to determine how, and with 
whom, and on what account, and for how long a time^ 
it is requisite to be angry* For we, indeed, sometimes 
praise those who are defective in anger, and call them 
mild ; but at other times we pmise those who are exaq)e« 
rated, and call them virile. He, however, who deviates 
but a little from recdtude, whether he inclines to the 
more or to the less, is not blamed ; but he who deviates 
nmdi from it; for the error of such a one is not latent* 
It cannot, however, be easily determined to what extent, 
and how much he is blameable ; as neither is this easy 
In any other sensible thing. But things of this kind rank 
among particulars, and the judgment of them pertains 
to sense. Thus much, therefore^ is indeed manifest^ 
that the middle habit is in all things laudable ; and that 
Jt is necessary at one time to incline to excess, and It 
another to deficiency ; for thus we shall easily obtam 
the medium, and rectitude of conduct. 
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BOOK III. 



CHAPTER I. 



giNCC^ therefore, virtue is conversant with passions and 
actions^ and praise and blame accompany things of a 
voluntary nature, but psfirdon, and sometimes pity, such 
as are voluntary, it is perhaps necessary that those who 
^>eculate concerning virtue, should define the voluntary 
and involuntary. This will also be useful to legislators, 
in conferring rewards, and inflicting punishments. But 
those actions appear to be involuntary which are done 
by force, or through ignorance. And the violent is that 
the principle of which is external, being of such a nature, 
that it contributes nothing to the advantage of him who 
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^cts, or of him who silvers ; as if, for instance, the wind, 
or men who are the masters of some (me, should bring 
him to a certain place* With respect to such things, 
however, as are performed through the fear of greater 
evils, or for the sake of something beautiful in ccmduct ; 
as if a tyrant who is the lord of parents and children, 
should command some one to do a certain base action, 
^d on these conditions, that if he did it, his parents and 
children should be saved, but if he did not, they should 
die ; — ^with respect to such things as these, it is dubious 
whether they are involuntary, or voluntary. Something 
of the like kind also happens in losses at sea, when in a 
tempest the goods of the ship are thrown overboard ; 
ibr simply considered, no one throws them into the sea 
willingly, but every one who is endued with intellect 
does so for his own safety and that of the rest of the 
crew. Such like acdons, therefore, are mixed; but 
Aey are more similar to vol}ptary actions j for they are 
then eligible when they are performed j but the end of 
the action is according to opportunity. A thing, there- 
fore, must be said to be done voluntarily or involuntarily, 
fhen when it is done. But he threw his goods into the 
jtea voluntarily ; for the principle of moving the oi*ganiq 
parts in such like actions is in the man himself, But 
(hose things of which the principle is in himself, he has 
fhe power to perform or not. Such things, therefore, 
are voluntary. Simply considered, however, they are 
perhaps involuntary ; for no one would choose any one 
pf these oi;! its own account. But in such like actions, 
fnen are sometimes praised, when they wdpre something 
(iisgracefql or painful, for the sake of great ^4 beautiful 
circumstances ; and if they do otherwise, they are bla? 
|»^. For to endure the most disgraceful things, with ^ 
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view to nodung beaiidful or moderate, is the part of a 
bad tnnu To other things, however, no prase is given, 
but pardon is granted to than, when a man does what 
he ought not to do, in consequence of being compelled 
by such things as surpass human nature, and which no 
one can endure* And perhaps there are some things 
which we ought never to do by any compulsion, but we 
ought to suffer the most dreadful evils, and die rather 
than do them; for those circumstances appear to be 
ridiciiious which compelled the Alcmazon of Euripides 
to kill his mother* It is, however, sometimes difficult 
to judge what is to be chosen in preference to something 
else, and whether tfiis is to be endured instead of that ; 
and it is still more difficult to persevere in our decisions; 
since, for the most part, things which are expected, are 
attended with molestation, and things which we are com- 
piled to do are base. Hence, both praise and blame- 
are given to those that act from compulsion, and to those 
who do not. What kind of things, therefore, are to be 
called violent ? Shall we say, that they are then simply 
to be called so, when the cause is in things external, and 
the agent contributes nothing to the action ? But things 
which are of themselves involuntary, indeed, but are now 
eligible, and are eligible instead of certain other things^ 
and the principle of which is in the agent, — these are of 
themselves indeed, involuntary, but now, and instead of 
certain other things, are voluntary. They are, however, 
more ^milar to voluntary actions ; for actions are con- 
versant with particulars ; and these are voluntarily per- 
formed. It is not, however, easy to show what things 
are to be chosen in preference to others, for there are 
many differences in particulars. But if it should be sadd 
that things delectable and beautiful are violent ; for they 
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compel us to act, being external ; — if this shohld be said^ 
all things will thus be violent. For all men Ao every 
thing for the sake of these. And those, indeed, who 
act firom violence, and unwillingly, act painfully ; but 
those who are influenced by the delectable, act with pleat* 
sure. It is therefore ridiculous for a man to accuse ez^ 
temal things, and not himself, when he is easily captw 
yat^d by things of this kind, and to consider himself as 
the cause of beautiful. actions, but delectable things as the 
causes of his base actions. Hence, the violent appears ta 
be that' the principle of which is external, and to which 
the thing compelled contributes nothing. 

Every thing, however, which is done from ignoranee 
is not voluntary. But that is involuntary which is at^ 
tended with pain and repentance. For he who does any 
thing from ignorance, and is not at all indignant with the 
action, does not indeed perform it willingly, because he 
acts from ignorance ; nor yet again, does he perform it 
unwillingly, in consequence of feeling no pain from the 
action. Of those, therefore, who act from ignorance^ he 
who repents of what he has done, appears to have acted 
unwillmgly } but he who does not repent, since he is a 
different character from the other, may be said to have 
acted not willingly. For smce he is a different character^ 
it is better that hie should have a proper name. To ac( 
Jrom ignorance^ likewise, appears to be a different thing 
from acting ignorantly ; for he who is intoxicated or en-* 
raged, does not appear to act from ignorance, but from ' 
some one of the above-mentioned circumstances j yet not 
knowingly, but ignorantly* Every depraved roafi, there- 
fore, is ignorant what ought to be done, and from what 
actions he should abstain ; and from error of this kind^ 
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xbea become unjust, and in short bad. But an actiiHi 
ought to be called involuntary, not if he who does it is 
ignorant of what is advantageous ; for ignorance in the 
deliberate choice of a thing, ul not the cause of involun- 
jtary conduct, but of depravity. Nor is the ignorance of 
.universal, the cause of it ; for men are blamed on diis 
account ; but it arises from the ignorance of particulars, 
in which, and about which, every action is conversant. 
For in these there is pity and pardon ; since he who is 
^^rant of any one of these, acts involuntarily. Perhaps, 
however, it will not be amiss, to define what, and Iu>w 
many [the particular circumstances are which render an 
action involuntary.] They are, therefore, the circum- 
stance of the principal agent, the circumstance of the 
instrumental agent, the circumstance of the end, and the 
circumstances of the action itself. No one, therefore^ 
will be ignorant of all these unless he is insane. But it 
is evident that neither will he who acts be ignorant of 
them ; for how can he be ignorant of himself. A man, 
however, may be ignorant of what he does ; as is the 
case with those who say that they have spoken unawares, 
or that they did not know that what they said was ar- 
jcane, as ^schylus with respect to the mysteries ;' or as 
when some one throws a catapulta, not knowing what 
he throws. A person, also, may fancy, like Merope, that 
a son is an enemy, and that a speiar which has a sharp 
point, is blunt like a ball, or that a stone is a pumice. 
^ man, likewise, striking another with a view to his 
ssletff may kill him, and wishing to show the mode of 

1 JEschylus had divulged the mysteries in one of his tragedies, 
for which he was tried in the Areopagus, but was acquitted by show- 
ing that he was not initiated. 
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exercise m wrestlifig, he may strike him whom h« wUi« 
ed to instruct. As there is ignorance, therefore, 19 all 
these particulars, in which there is action, he DiFho b ig- 
norant of some one of them, ajqpears to have acted m* 
Voluntarily, and especially in those things which are of 
principal importance* But those appear to be of prin- 
cipal importance, in which there is action, and that for 
the sake of which action is undertaken. Since the invo- 
luntary, therefore, is denominated from an ignorance of 
this kind, it is besides this necessary that the action 
should be painful, and attended with repentance. But 
as the involuntary is that which is done from violence, 
and through ignorance, the voluntary will appear to be 
that of which the principle is in the agent, who knows 
the particulars in which the action consists. For perhaps 
it is not well said, that actions which are produced 
through saiger or desire are involuntary. For in the first 
place, indeed, if this were admitted, no other animal 
would act voluntarily, nor would children* And in the 
next place, whether are any of the actions which we 
perform through the influence of desire or anger, done 
by us voluntarily ? Or, shall we say that worthy acticHis 
are performed by us voluntarily, but base actions invo- 
luntarily ? Or would not this be ridiculous, since there 
is one cause of both these ? Perhaps too, it is absurd, to 
call those things involuntary, after which it is requisite to 
aspire. But it is necessary to be angry with certaa 
things, and to desire others, such as health and discw 
pline. It appears, however, that things involuntary are 
painful, but that those which are the objects of desire are 
delectable. Again, what difference is there between the 
errotrs which are caused by reason or by anger, with re- 
specf, to their being involuntary ? For both are to be 
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ifdided. Hie imtioiial passions, also, do not appear to 
KelesB human; but the actions ,bf man proceed bodi 
fiMm ai^ar and desire. It would be absurd^ therefore^ 
to eoDGidar Aese as involuntary. 



CHAPTER IT. 



' Haviko, di^efbre, defined the vofimtary and invos^ 
kmtary, it follows that we should discuss pre-election, or 
ddiberate choice. For deliberate choice appears to be 
most allied to virtue, and by this [as a rule] a judg- 
fioient may be formed of manners more than by action^; 
0el3>erate choice, therefore, appears indeed to be a 
v<rfantary thing, yet it is not the same with what is volun- 
ttnry, but the voluntary is more extended; For of the 
llDltintary, children, and other animals, partake, but they 
do not partake of deliberate choice. And we say, in- 
deed, that things which we do suddenly, are done volun- 
CanpQy, but not according to deliberate choice. But those 
who call it diesire, or anger, or will, or a certain opimon, 
da not appear to speak rightly. For deliberate choice 
is not common to us and irrational animals ; but desire 
and anger are. And the incontinent man, indeed, acts 
hoBk the influence of desire, but not from deliberate 
dracep On die contrary, the contment man acts from^ 
ArisU VOL. II. F 
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d^S)m«e choice, and not &om the imp^ oC ^mfk 
^bA di^sire indeed is contrary to deliberate choice^ hs$ 
deare is not contrary to desire. Desire, likewise, i^ €q% 
versant both with that which is delectable, and diftl 
which is painful ; but deliberate choice is neither conrer* 
sant with the painful, nor the delectable. Much less k 
deliberate choice anger ; for in the smallest degree d0 
things which are eflfected through anger appear to be 
effected by deliberate choice. Nor yet is it will, though 
will appears to be near to it. For deliberate choice, iOp 
deed, is not among the number of things impossible ; and 
if any one should say that he deliberately chooses im- 
possibilities, he would appear to be stupid. The wiU^ 
however, is directed to things which are impossible, as^ 
for instance, to immortality. And the will, indeed, is also 
conversant with things which can hy no means, be ac- 
complished by him. who wills ; as that a certam pl;|];ei;i 
pr person engaged in athletic contests, may be victx>riiHi8^ 
No one, however, deliberately choosea thinp of tjois ki^^i 
hut such only as he thinks can be e&ct^ through Ifigfgf 
self. Farther still, the will, indeed, is more directed tq 
the end, but deliberate choice to things pertaining tfx ibe 
end. Thus, we wish to be well, but we delibf^ra^e^ 
choose those things through which we become well} a|a4 
v(e wish indeed to be happy, and we say that this ia om|; 
wish ; but it is not fit to say, that we deliberately choooK 
to be happy. For, in short, deliberate choice appfBU?^ 
to be conversant with the things that are in our pQW«^ 
Neither, therefore, will deliberate choice be opipio%| 
for opinion, indeed, appears to be conversant with a)]^ 
things, and no less wid^ things eternal and in^)QSsib]% 
than with things in our power. Qpiniofh: Ijkewisi^, }t^ 
vided into the false am)L the Qii^ dsf^i^ not ipto goq4 ^fiA 
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^M%- hat ddS)erate thmcB is tath^ dnrided itto'^ttie 
hUMr dian into the former. In short, therefore; peitaips 
Hb one ^U say that deliberate choice is either the same 
llpith opinion [in generd,^*^^ ^^ ^^^ particular op!- 
10cm. For by deliberately choosing good or evil, we be- 
come affected with a certain quality ; but this does not 
happen to us through forming an opinion. And we de- 
Sbmtely choose indeed, to obtain, or avoid, or to do 
something of the like kind ; but we form an opinion of 
what it is, or to what it is advantageous, or in what man- 
ner } and we do not very much opine to obtain or avoid 
it. And deliberate choice indeed is praised, because it 
pertains to that of whidi it is necessary to partake more 
abundantly, or with rectitude ; but opinion is praised for 
its truth. We likewise deliberately choose those things 
which we especially Imow to be good ; but we form an 
epinkm.of thmgs which are not very much known to us.. 
And the same persons do not appear to deliberately 
choose and opine the most excellent things ; but some, 
mdeed opine that which is better, but from vice choose 
those things which ought not to be the objects of 
dioice. It is, however, of no consequence whether opi- 
nion precedes or follows delib(»ate choice ; for our at* 
tention is not directed to this, but to the consideratioa 
^Hiether deliberate choice is the same with a certain opi- 
nion. What then, or what kind of a thing is deliberate 
choice^ since it is no one of the above-mentioned parti- 
cdars ? It appears, therefore, to be a voluntary things 
ITot every thing, however, which is voluntary is the object 
of -deliberate choice, but that which has been the subject 
of previous deliberation ; for deliberate choice is accom- 
jmkd with reason and the discursive energy of reason. 
And thb the name appears to i^gidfy, the d)ject of S^^^ 
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berate choke being that -which b elig9)le m praftreMe 
to odier things. 





>* 




/. 


CHAPTER m. 





fiuT whether do men consult about all thmgs, and is 
every thing a subject of consultation, or about certain 
things is there no consultation ? Perhaps, however, that 
must be called a subject of consultation, not about which 
some stupid or insane person consults, but which is an 
object of consultation to a man endued with intellec'^. 
Concerning eternal things, however, no one consults, such 
as concerning the world, or the- diagonal and side of a 
square, because they are incommensurable. Nor does 
any one consult about things which are in motion, but 
which are always passing into existence (yivofs^vooy) 
after the same manner, * whether from necessity, or na- 
turally, or from some other cause, such as conver^ons 
and risings. Nor does any one consult about things 
which subsist differently at different times, such as abput 
drought and rain ; nor about fortuitous events, such as 
the discovery of a treasure j nor yet about all human 

' Meaning the heavenly bodies, concerning "wWch stt th^ dfeailse 
On the Heavens. 
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x^QPcentt i for no Lacedaempnnn cotmte liow die fo- 
lity of the Scythians may be governed in the best mv^ 
jttr^ since none of these things can be effected by us. 
But we cc^[isult about things which can be performed by 
ub; and these are the. rest of things which we have noc 
m^itioned. For nature, necessity, and fortune, appear* to 
.ke causes ; and besides these intellect, and every thing 
which enei^zes through man. The individuals, how- 
ever, of the human species consult about things wimh 
may be performed by them. And indeed in those sci- 
£nces which are accurate and sufficient to themselves, theie 
is no consultation ; as for inst^uoce, there is no consuUa^ 
don sdx)ut letters ; for there is no contoitkm how we 
should write. But such things as are effected by us, yet 
not always after the same manner, about these we ooo- 
suit ; as about things pertaim'ng to medicine, and the art 
of procuring money, ai^ about the art of the pilot more 
than about the gymnastic art, because the former is much 
less accurate than the latter. In a similar manner also, 
we consult about the rest ; but we consult more in tUe 
arts than in the sciences ; for we dissent more about 
them. Consultation, however, takes place in things 
which have a frequency of subsistence, but of which the 
event is immanifest, and in things in which there is the 
indefinite. In things also which are of great importance, 
we employ counsellors, distrusting our own judgment as 
not sufficient. We consult, however, not about aids, 
-but about things pertaining to ends. For neither does a 
physician consult whether he shall heal the sick, noir a 
rhetprician whether he ^hall persuade, nor the politician 
whether he shall establish equitable legislation, nor does 
Angr QKie of the remaiD^g characters consult about the 
end} but proposing a certain end, they consider how, 
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nAkff^'wbm tatoM ife onf beiobtMned; vtf aiao ik 
IMBOS tlMftthiB end ts.toitttebtMied tlmnigfa many 
ifa^itkey-cotisider tfarough whicfa- of lliem it may bt oin 
liiaedmitiie'asiest and best nmimer. Buttf^roogb- 
one medum, tiKy consider hdw it may be ^ecomplU^ 
ed dm>i]^ this, and tfarougk wbat likewise tbis may b^^ 
cklained, until they anive at the first cause, whkk 
ie discovered in the last place. For he who consrito* 
appeals to investigate and analyze in the aboTe-<iM» 
liooed manner, as if he were invesdgating and analysfa^^ 
a diagram/ It appears, however, dnt not every inves*- 
ligation is a consulution ; for mathematical inquiries ait 
net coasukations ; but every consultation is an invastiga^ 
ti0n ; and that which is Jast in analysis is first in genn»* 
tfaa. And if indeed in consulting, we meet vntix an 
impassibility, we desist from consukadon; as if thete 
dioqld be occasion for money, and this cannot be ^n** 
cved. But if that about whkh we consitk appears M 
lie possible, then we endeavour to <4>tain it. ThoMt 
things, however, are possible iiMch ms^be accomplished 
through oimelves y for things vhich are accomplMiad: 
thiough our friends, are m a certain respect effiBctel 



■ He wko consultSf the end being proposed ivhich is not imine. 
diatelf in his power, investigates the medium by which it mzj W 
obtained ; and if diis medittm idso is not bxaniSbxHf in his p6w^* 
hetiplont^anotheTy and aftenrards anodiert 4ill he dkoowm«4iie4 
fiistaiedium, which is iiamedjatdy in bi^ power, and in ibetdi^fh 
▼try .of which the consultation b terminatedy and the accomplish? 
meiit begins, through which the end is generated and obtained* 
The first medium, therefore, which is the last in the luialysi^^'OT 
mvestigacion, is the first hi generation or actfbte ipliAi ttteifc ^ ^^^WB 
that which is immediatriy in oar power^^s >t is discovered lasl^ ii 
arrang^ed first. 
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dumigh omimIv^; dnee die piinc^e is in U8. But at 
one tilne inBtrameftts are exj^ed, and tt anodMr time 
die use of them^ and in a sitnilar inamier in odierthings)^ 
at one time, bdeed, tliat being investigated tbrongh iivhidi 
[the end may be obtained,] and at another time the 
mannepw Man, therefore, as we have said, appears to 
be>the principle of actions; bat consultadon is about 
thtags which may be performed by man ; and actions 
are for the sake of other things* Hence the end will 
noC*%e die object of consultation, but things which per« 
tain to ends. Neidier, there&re, will pardculacs be die 
objects of constthadon $ as, whether this thing is bfad, 
or is woUbaked, or isimade as it ought to.be ; for these 
things pertam to sense $ but if a man always consults, 
tlKre wUl be a processioA to infinity. The object of coa- 
suhation, however, and the pre-eligible or object of deifri 
berate choice, are the same, except that the object of pre* 
dection or deliberate choice is something which is now 
definite -, for She pro^Ugible is that which is pre/erred 
from eonsultatimu * For every one ceases to investigate 
how be shall act, when he has reduced the principle to 
Umself, and to that part of himselC which ranks 4s the 
leader; since this part is that which he deliberately 
chooses. But this also is evident from the ancient poli- 
ties which Homer has imitated ; for the kings of these 
politias announced to t)^e people what they had delibef 
nrtdf dK>sen to do. Since, however, that which is pre* 
el^Me is an object of consnhation, appetiUe ofthkigs 
wjiich are in our power, preelection also^ Or deUberate 
choicff will be an appetite of or tendency/ to things in our 
ttmar^4iQOompame4 wi^ consultation ; ' for forming a 

'Ttis ae^nition of pre-electibn^{Mi«{M-^) was also adopted by 
tht Stoics, and this sense of the word is of the utmost importance 
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judgment in confieqiaence of ha^iog coaauked, wedeavi 
conformably to consultation. We have^ therefbofv 
adumbrated what pre-election is, and i what the tUi^ 
ire vith which it is conversant, and have shown that k 
4>elongs to things which have reference to^^ends. 



CHAPTER IV. 



That will, Tiowever, pertains to the end, we have 
-shown ; but this end to some persons appears to be &e 
good, and to others apparent good. But it happens to 
those who say that the otject of the will is the good, that 
what he wills who does not choose rightly, is not an object 
of will ; for if it were an object of will, it would also be 

in their philosophy. Mrs. Carter, however, *in her translation of 
Epictetus, which is as good as a perison ignoratit of philosophy dm 
be'supposed to make, uniformly translates this woii^d, "wh&ffff^tr^H 
otcurs, chotce, as if it was mp^-n, and not vr^cm^vrtf. But chcke^i^ 
a very different thing from pre-elecUon^ or deliberate choice, since 
the former may be without, but the latter is necessarily attended 
with deliberation. A certain person translates this word prefer 
rence; but this is just as erroneous a translation as choice. For it 
is possible to prefer one thing to another without deliberation, tM^ 
for instance, an Knglishman to a Scotchman ; but such preftreno* 
4i not j)re-election. 
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|[oodL It may^ however, happen to be bad. And it 
happCTs to those ^o say that the object of the will is 
apparent good, that the object of die will has not a 
accural subsistence, but is what appears to any one [to 
bfe eligible}. A different thing, however, appears to be 
eligible to a different person ; and if it should so happen, 
contraries appear to be eligible. If, therefore^ these 
things are not approved, we must say that simply and in 
reality the good is indeed the object of the will, but that 
dfipsiieat good is the object of the will to every one. To 
4iie worthy man, dierefore, real good is the object of the 
wSl, but to the bad man casual good ; just as in bodies 
<o sudi as are well-disposed, those things are salubrious 
iBvhich are in reaUty so, but other things to such as are 
diseased. And the like takes place in things that are 
bitter, sweet, hot, heavy, and each of the rest. For the 
worthy man judges of every thing rightly, and in every 
thing the truth presents itself to his view. For accorc^g 
to evary habit, there are things beautiful and delectable 
which are peculiar to that habit. And perhaps the 
worthy man very much excels others in this, that he sees 
the truth in every thing, being as it were the rule and 
measure of things. But with the multitude deception is 
pcesent <m account of pleasure; for pleasure, though 
not good, appears to be so. The multitude, therefore^ 
xihoose the delectable as good, but fly from pain a$an 
evil. 



•« .* 
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i3iritM!mpenLtef are in themselves, in coMequence oiT idie 
hrmmr acting wickedly, and of the latter spending their 
^e in drinking, and things of the like kind. For emii 
gies in every thing fend^ those idio employ them 8im3i# 
tb «uch energies* * Tbi% however, is evident from those 
who exercise themselves in any contest or action ; ftr 
they persevere in energizing^ To be ignorant, theret 
fore, that in every thing, from energizing aboot that 
thing, habits are produced, is the province of a very in- 
sensate man. Again, it is absurd to suppose, that be 
who acts unjustly is unwilling to be unjust, or that he 
who acts intemperately is unwiHing to be intemperate. 
But if any one does those thmgs ftx>m which he wBl be 
unjust, not ignorantly, he will be unjust willingly. Ne- 
verthdess, though he should wish, he will not cease to be 
unjust, and become just ; for neither does he who is di»- 
^ksed become well [by wishing to be so,] even though 
ft should happen that he is voluntarUy diseased, by living 
intemperately and disobeying his physicians. Priois 
Aerefore, to his living inteihperately, it was in his power 
liot to be diseased, but after having abandoned himself tb 
intemperance, it wks no longer possible ; as neither is it 
possible for him who has thrown a stone, to resume ili 
At the same timfe it was in his power to eririt from his 
hand and hurl the stone ; for he contained the prindple 
of action in himself. Thus, also, to the unjust and intmx»> 
perate man, it was poss3>le, from the beginning, not to 
be unjust and intemperate ; on which account they are 
volahtarily so ; but when they are become sudi charac- 
ters, it is no longer poaible for them not to be so. ' ' * 

un 

Not only, however, the vices of the soul are wduataryb 
b<it insome persens^ also, the vioas.ef the body» wineb 
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Kkeme we xtfHrehended ; for naone feitfeh0i^ 
aienaturally drfonned ; but we blame those who are «o 
tkroQgfa the want of exercia^ aad from negligences' 7%e 
Use also tsdces place in imbedlkjr, and mndlarion. For 
naone would reproach a «an who is blind* from aatun^ 
OT disease, or a blow, but would ta^r • pity him ; hM 
etery cme woald Fq>rove him .who is bliad from drmUng 
Mie to excess, or from any other, species of HMen^e^ 
rance^ Of the vices, therefore, pertaining to the \»dfi 
Aoeekideed that are in our power are blamed, but those 
which are not, are not repr^^en^* But if this be the 
ettse^ in other things, also» the vkes which are repr^ 
kended, will be in our power. I^ however, some QQf 
ebould say that all men aspire after apparent goodj^ but 
lllat we have no authority over the piiaaiasy,.aad thatt 
flttrii as every one is, sudi also does the end appear to 
L to be ;•*— if, indeed, every one is to himself in a cbiv 
respect the cause of haUt, he will also be in a certain 
Wmffect the cause to himself of the phantasy [i« e. of the 
eoHoepdon' which he forms of a thing in his imagination3» 
But if no oae is the cause to himself of bad conduct, bitt 
keacts evilly from an ignorance of theend, fancying t;hat 
hf 80 acting, he shall obtain die greyest good ; and if 
^e desire of the end is not spontaneous, but it is recpii* 
lite that every one should be bom endued as it west 
wMi ^ght, by which he may judge r^htly, smd may 
dioose real good ; and if, also, he is naturally of a good 
4iq>o6ition in whom this is well implanted by nature ; 
ftr that which is greatest and most beautiful, and which 
can ^either be obtained nor leamt from another persoUf 
b«C which such as a man is naturally, such he possesses, 
afiii«»te natusoUy inclined to this wdl and beautiAilly, 
i>W t^ a pedto apd true natural goodness of dispotftiflRf} 
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u^Fdiese tUn^ are wrtf why wfll virtue rmxe ^bsih 
^e be rchmtBTj ? For the end appears, and is mnflarijF 
pOiited bbth to the good and the bdd man, ddler bf na^ 
tiife^ or m some Other 'way ; but referring other thkij^ 
t^-ihia^ they act in any mamier whatever; Whether, 
Aerefor^ the end; whate««r it may be^ ia not af^mrent 
to every one fix>m nature, but there is ako somedung 
with him [who acts,] or whether tiK end is natural, y^t 
because a worthy man performa'Other things vduntarflf > 
and therefore virtue is voluntary, vice also will be no kai 
vohmtary* For in a bad a&weU as in a good man,, then 
ia similarly a power of acting from himself in^ what* he 
does, though the intention of the end is not in ow 
power. If, thecelbre^ as. we have said, the virtues ane 
vidualary ; Smt we ourselires in a certain respect ace tfas 
ooncauses of habits, and in consequence of bang 4Br 
poeed in a certain way, we propose to ourselves a certafai 
end-;rHlf tbis.be the case, the vices also will be i^taA- 
tary,* foi: a similar reason.. Wo hare, therefiore, ^pokm 
isLConunon concealing* the virtue^ have adumbntfedr.thn 
ffnut of them, and have showa that they are media wtA 
faal&ts;..w» have likewise unfolded what the thmga a«i 
firom which they dre^ procfaiocd, and have shown* ihat 
ib(j ane caused by eoergici, and are the. prind|ile8 of 
eaei^es, simibur ta those by whicbtthey are genesacedi) 
diat they are l&ewise is our pomrer,. and are. voluntnf 
dungs, and this ift auoh a way as right reason shalloi^ 
daim. Actions, howevery and h^its ane not fimMlf 
wol^mtary^ for of^acdona we ace the loeds from thei ha^ 
ginning to the endf siqm we- bavie a knowledge of | 
cnbra ; butof habitfi^ we are only lords of the 
The aoD^Moo^^hp^evert of paiticularskiitftofrknfiwnaaie 
iainjdianies^. bat becauae it ia kour pooverthus to 
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^^Otary. Resuming, tb^ere^re;!, the disc^ssioa of each 
ijlf the virtues, let u? show what they are^ what the cpy- 
|ii^ of the flings is whh whic^ they are cpnvcrsant, aad 
Ij^Y^ they subsist ; but at the sapie tipie it will be mam* 
jEest how many there 91^ And in the first, place let m 
C9iisider fortitude^ 



CHAPTER yi. 

*i^ That fortitude^ therefore^ is indeed a me<fium wbibH 
^conversant wkh> fe^ and audacity, has been already db* 
Mivtd by tis* ' But^^e evid(dnfly fear things of a terrible 
tamre; and these aye, in dllorr, evils.' Henc^ also, fear 
i»4e6&ed to be the expectadldn of e^. ^We fear, Aere- 
fisMy all things that are «f4i ; such as infamy, povmy, 
disease^ the want of friends, wd death. The brave man^ 
lMiw«wr,'does not appeav to be conversant with all evihf | 
lor h & necessary and 'beaucifiri* w be afraid of sbtaie 
Aings» ^od not to be zhaid of them is base; isfotin^ 
mmot, not to be afraid &B ittfiuny. 'fW he" who is aftsdd 
cii this, is a worthy and modest man^ but he who b not 
of itis impudent. He is, howevar, metaphorically 
by some a brave man, fbr he has something stmtfaur 
ip.tlie bcwe man, onee die faravie nian sdso is^ftwtess. 
Bm perhaps it k not praper to fear povefty «r &eate, 6r, 
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in shorty such things as nehher proceed from vice, nor 
from ourselves ; yet neither is he who is fearless widi 
respect to these a brave man. We denominate faim^ 
however, brave from simifitude ; for some men, whoJn 
the dangers of war are dmid, are liheral, and possess a pro* 
pi^ confidence in the loss of money. Neither, therefore, 
is he dmid who dreads insolent conduct towards his 
children and wife, or envy, or any thing of the like kind ; 
nor is he a brave man if he is confident when he is 
about to be whipt. With what kind of dreadful things, 
therefore, is the brave man conversant ? Shall we say 
with such as are the greatest? For no one endures 
dreadful things better. But death is the most dreadful 
of things ; for it is the end [of life] ; and nothing fiur* 
ther appears to remain for him who is dead, either good 
or bad.' But neither does the brave man appear to be 
conversant with every kind of death ; as, for inistancc^ 
death in tl^ sea, or from disease. With ^at kinds of 
death, therefore, is he conversant ? Shall we not say, ysiA 
those that are most beautiful ? But these ace the desdn 
which happen in war ; for such a death is attended wMi 
the greatest and most beaudful danger. And the tmib 
of this is confirmed by the hfxu>uiB which cides and nm^ 
narchs confer on those who conduct themselves bravely 
in wart He^ therefore, may properly be called a fa«Mt 
man who is intrepid with respect to a beaudful ^atfei^ 
and such things as are the causes of ^eath when thef a* 
near. But things of this kind are especially such at 
happen in war* Nevertheless in the sea, and in diseascib^ 
the brave man is intrepid i yet not in the same mMatt 

. ' /.I .• 

' Aritfode (ayi tliis, not from his own opinion, but from the o^ 
nion of the vajgar. 
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aa sailors are ; for brave men, when they despair bf thar 
safety 9 indignantly bear a death of this kind ;u but sailbrs 
hare good hope of escaping, from thdr experience. • At 
the same time brave men act with fortitude in those thin^ 
ia which strength of mind is requisite, or it is beautiful 
to die ; but neither of these exists in such-like destrut** 
tions as we have mentioned. 



CHAPTER VII. 

. The same thing, however, is not terrible to all men ; 
but we say that there is also something which is above 
BDOik ; ' this, therefore, is indeed terrible to every one en- 
dued with intellect. But the terrible things Vhich do 
not exceed the aidurance of human nature, differ in 
ntgnitude, and in the nx^e and the less. And the like 
takes place in things pertaining to confidence. The 
brave, man, however, is unterrified, as a man. He will 
jtherdfor^ indeed, dread things of this kind, yet in such a 
naqn^ as is proper, and as reason prescribes, for the 
sake of the beautiful in conduct ; for this is the end of 
:ratue. But it is possible to be terrified at these in a 
gf^aer and less degree, and it is also possible to dread 
things which are not dreadful, as if they were so. Of 
the fiTors,. however, in the endurance of things terrible, 

' Suctk as riolent tfapader, euthquakesy and ioundations of thie sea. 
Arist. VOL. II. G 
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one coft»8t» in dreoidiDg what it is not pfrq>er to dread, 
another, in dreading not as is proper, but another, in not 
dreading when it is proper, or something of this kind. 
And in a similar manner in what pertains to^confideoce. 
He, therefore, who endures and fears things which itts 
requisite to ^idure and fear, and for the sake of that for 
which it isTequisite, and in such a way as and when it is 
requisite, and in a ^roilar manner he who thus confides, 
is a brave man ; for the brave msm suffers and acts ac- 
cording to the importance of the thing, and conformably 
to r^ffion. But the end of every energy is the end ac- 
conling to habit, [u e. the beautiful in conduct ;]] and to 
the brave man fortitude is beautiful. The end, also, is 
a thii^ of this kind ; for every thing is defined by die 
end. JFor:the sake of the ^beautifol in conduct, there- 
^fore^ the brave man endures 4md performs all that per- 
tains to fortitude. Of the characters, however, which 
exceed, he indeed who exceeds in fearlessness, is ano- 
nymous ; but it has been before observed by us, diat 
»any things are anonymous. He, iiowever, who fears 
nothing, neither eardiquakes, nor inundations, as it is said 
'Of the Celtae, will be an insane person, 'or one who has 
no sense of pain ; but he who exceeds in confidence re- 
specting things of a teirible tiature, will he audacioiis^ 
The audacious man a^ appears to be arrogant, and a 
pretender to fortitude. Such, therefore, as thel)rav< 
inan is with reject to things of a terrible nature, such 
does the audacious man wish fx> appear; and heaee, m 
those things in which he is able, he imitates him* On 
this account, also, many audacious persons have timidity 
united with audacity ; for in c(msequence of their auda- 
city when danger is not imminent, they do not endure 
things of a dreadful nature [when they occur]. But he 
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who exceeds in fearing is dmid ; for he £ears what he 
ought nott and in such a manner as he ought not to fear^ 
and all such things are consequent to him ; but he is 
deficient in confiding. As he exceeds, however, in pains, 
he is more apparent. Hie timid man, therefore, is hope- 
less ; for he fears all things. But the brare man is the 
contrary ; for confidence is the province of the man who 
hopes for the best. The dmid, the audacious, and the 
brave man, therefore, are conversant with the same thmgs; 
but they are differentfy affected Cowards them. For the 
tindd and the audacious man exceed and are deficient ; 
but the brave man is diq>osed towards things dreadful in 
the middle way, and in such a manner as is propo*. And 
audacious men, indeed, are precipitate, and wii^ to en- 
counter dangers before they arrive ; but when they ar- 
rive they are deficient in fortitude. Brave mai, how- 
ever, are ardem in encount^ing danger, but befimre k 
arrives they are quiet. As we have said, therefore, for- 
titude is a medium ccmversant with those things of a 
dreadful nature, and such as pertain to confidence, winch 
we have mentioned ; and it chooses and endures them^ 
because it is beautiful to do so, or not to do so is base. 
But to die, in order to avoid poverty, or on account of 
love, or something painful, is not the province of a brave, 
but rather cX a timid man. For it is effeminate to fly 
£rom tilings laborious ; and such do not endure death 
because it is beautiful to ^idure it, but in order to fly 
fircmi eviL Fortitude, therefore, is a certain thing of 
thisUnd. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Other kinds of fortitude, also, are denominated 
according to four modes; and in the first place, indeed, 
political fortitude, since this most resembles foVtitude truly 
80 called. For citizens appear to endure dangers, on 
account of the punishments and disgrace inflicted by the 
laws, and also on account of the honours they confer. 
Hence, the most brave men appear to be found among 
those with whom the timid are disgraced, and the brave 
are honoured. Homer, likewise, introduces such persons, 
as, for instance, Diomed and Hector : 

Shall |)roud Polydamas before the gate 
Proclaun, his counsels are obey'd too late. 
Which timely followed but the former mght, 
What numbm had been saved by Hector's flight-? ' 

And Diomed^ 

But ah ! what grief dioold hanghty Hector boast | 
I fled inglorious to the guarded coast ! ^ 

This species of fortitude, however, is especially ^milar 
to the before-mentioned, because it is produced firom 

' Iliad, Book 22. 
^ Iliad, Book 8. 
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Tutue ; for it is generated through ^me and a desse 
of the beautiful in conduct, for it is through a desire of 
honour and a flight firom di^race^ which is dishonourable. 
Those also may be ranked among brave men, ^o are 
compelled to be brave by theur rulers ; but they are in- 
fisrior to the former [i. e. the politically bravej because 
$har conduct is not produced dirot^h shame, but through 
fesu*, and is not the consequence of flying from what is 
base, but from what is pahiful ; for diey are compelled 
by their masters. Thus Hector — 

On nuh'd bold Hector, gloomy as the nlgfit ; 
Forbids to plunder, animates the fight ; 
Poinu to the fleet ; fbr by the gods^'^o flies, 
Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies ; 
No weeping sister his cold eye.shaU close, 
No friendly hand his funeral pile compose. 
Who stops to plunder at this signal hour. 
The birds thaH^tear him, and the dogs devour. * 

And the generals scourge the soldiers if they desert their 
ranks. The same thing also is done by those who dis- 
pose their troops before fosses, and adopt other methods 
of die like kind ; for all these employ force. It is neces- 
sary, however, not to be brave from necesdty, but because 
it is beautiful to be so. But experience about particulars 
appears to be a certain fortitude ; whence also Socrates 

' In the 2nd book of the Iliad, v. S9l, Agamemnon, and not 
Hector, xhui addresses the Greeks ; but in the 15th book of the 
Iliad, V. S48, Hector addresses the Trojans in other words, but to the 
same effect. The conjecture, therefore, of Sylburgius is probable, 
that the transcribers of Aristotle, as the beginning only of this 
passage of Homer was cited by the philosopher, took from the ^nd" 
book of the Iliad, what ought to have been taken from the ISth. 
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Aoughttbot fortitude watf a science.' Andindeedytlieie 
ace other such persons in other tfamgs ; but soldiers axe 
such in warlike affairs. For it seems d^ there aie 
many vain terrors in war,^ of which soldiers are espe- 
cially aware. Soldiers, therefore^ a{^>ear to be braure^ 
because other persons do not understuid the nature of 
these alarms, bi the next place, they are especially able, 
from then: experience, to attack their enemies without re- 
ceiTing any injury themselves* They aJso know how ta 
guard against, and strike their enemies, in consequence 
of being able to use their arms, and having armour of 
such a kind, as is most excellent for the purpose of 
attacking, without being injured by their adversaries* 
They fight, therefore, like armed with unarmed men,' 
and like athletae with those that are unskilled in athletic 
exercises. For in such-like contests, not the most brave 
are the most adapted to fight, but those who are most 
strong, and whose bodies are in the most excellent ccm- 
didon. But soldiers become timid when the danger is 
excessive, and they are deficient in numbers and waxlikt 
apparatus. For [the merely skilful are3 the first tl»t 
fly J but those who act bravely, accor<Ung to political 
circumstances, die remaining at their post, as it happraed 
at the Hennaeus; since to citizens flight is base, and 
death is more eEgible than such a preservation. But the 
soldiers [In this battle at Hennaeus] encountered Ae 
danger at first, as thinking themselves ^perior to then: 
enemies; but when they saw the full extent of the 

' ^ee the Laches and Protagoras of Plato. 
"" Such as in ancient battles, the crash of aims, the concourse of 
horses, Sec. 
^ This must be anderstood as ap^licaUr eoly to skSfid^Mitrs. 
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danger^ they ied,- dreading death more than diagraeei. 
The brave man, howevar, is not a person of thb descrip- 
tion* Anger, also, is referred to fortitude; for men 
ftewise appear to be brave on account of anger, just aa 
«fld beasts ru^ on those diat wound them ; because* 
tome men abo are irascible. Whence Homer says, 

' Strength be to anger added.. 

And» his ardour and his wrath he rbus'd^ 

Andy Pungent farj fit>m his nostrils flowed. 

And, — J his blood boil*d. 

For er^ry tUng of this kind appears to signify the energy 
and impulse of ang^. Brave men, therefore, act on 
account of the beautiful ia conduct; but anger co* 
operates \rith thenu And savage animals act through 
the influence of pain; for they act because they are 
wounded or terrified ; since if they are m a wood, or in 
a marsh, diey do not attack, any one. Hence those per- 
sons are not brave who are impelled to danger by pain 
aad anger, foreseang nodung that is dreadful ; since 
thus asses also would be brave when they are hungry ^ 
kar they cannot, even by blows, be driven from their 
pasture. Adulterers^ likewise, perform many audacious 
deeds through their lustful desire. Those, therefore, 
are not brave, who are impelled to danger through psdn 
Granger. The fortitude, however, appears to be most 
natural, which subasts on^ account of anger, and which 
assumes deliberate choice, and that for the sake of which, 
a diing b done^ [or the final cause3. Men, also, when 
they are angry, are pained, but are delighted when they 
take vengeance on the authors of their anger. Those^ 
however^ who- act under the influence of these causes 
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are mdted pugnacious, but not bntve ; for they do not. 
act with a view to the beautifixl in conduct, nor from the 
dictates of reason, but from the inEuence of passmu 
But they possess something similar to fortitude. Nor 
yet are those who are full of. good hope braTe : for in 
consequence of having frequently conquered, and con« 
quered many, they are confident in dangers. But they 
are similar to brave men, because both these characters 
are confident. Brave men, however, are indeed con- 
fident, for the reasons we have already assigned ; but 
these, because they fancy they are superior to others, and 
that they shall suffer no evil from their oppoi^ients. Those 
also that are intoxicated act after this manner : for they 
become full of good hope ; but when they are frustrated 
of their expectations, they fly from danger. It is, how- 
ever, the province of a brave man to endure things which 
are, and appear to be dreadful to man, because it is 
beautiful to do so, and base not to endure them. Hence 
also it appears to be the part of a more brave man, to 
be fearless and without pertu]i>ation in sudden terrors, 
rather than in such as were foreseen. For this rathar 
proceeds from habit, and in a less degree from prepara- 
tion: For things, indeed, which were foreseen, may be 
chosen from deliberation and reason; but in things which 
suddenly happai, a man can only conduct himself fear- 
lessly from the habit of fortitude. Those persons, like- 
wise, appear to be brave, who are ignorant of danger ; 
and they are not very remote from those who are full of 
good hope. They are, however, inferior to them, be- 
cause they have no preconceived opinion of vanquishing 
the evil ; but the former have. Hence, the fortitude of 
those who are full of good hope continues for a certain 
time ; but the fortitude of those who are ignorant of 
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cfang^ oeascs as soon as die decep&m is ?|q»re^; as 
was die case with die Argives^ wh«» diey met yAth the 
Lacedaemonian^ and thought them to h^ the Sicyonians. 
And thus we have shown what kind of men the hwio 
are^ and those who appear to be brave. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Since, however, fortitude is conversant widi confix- 
di^ure and fear, yet it is not similarly conversant with 
bodi, but in a greater degree with things of a terrS>le 
nature. For he who is without perturbation in these, 
and who conducts himself in them as he ought, is more 
brave than he who does so in things pertaining to confi- 
dence. Brave men, therefore, as we have before ob* 
served, are called brave,, from enduring things of a 
painful nature. Hence also fortitude is unaccompanied 
with pain, and is justly praised ; for it is more difEcult to 
endure pain, than to abstain from pleasure. Nevertheless 
the end, according to fortitude, may appear to be pleasant, 
but to be obscured and obliterated by surrounding cir- 
cumstances; just as it happens in gymnasdc contests. 
For to pugilists, indeed, the end for the sake of which 
they contend is pleasing, viz. a crown and honours ; but 
to be beat, since this pertains to the flesh, is painful, as is 
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lytewise every labour. Because, howerer^ At cireum^ 
stances which produce paiu are many, and that for the 
sake of which they contend is small, it appears to possess- 
nothing delectable. If, therefore, a thing c^ this kind 
also pertains to fortitude, death indeed and woimds wiU 
be painful to a brave man, and to one who is unwilling 
to endure them. The brave man, howei^ endures 
th^n because it is beautiful so to do, or because it is base- 
not to endure them. And by how much the more he 
possesses every virtue, 'and is more ha|^y, by so mucli' 
the more will he be pained by death. ' For such a man 
most eminently deserves to live, and he is knowmgly de-^ 
prived {]by death] of the greatest goods; but this is 
painful. He is, however, no less brave ; and perhaps he 
k more brave, because he chooses that conduct in battle 
which is beautiful, in preference to these goods. To 
energize, therefore, deiectabty, does not pertain to all the- 
virtues, except so far as they come into contact with Ae 
ead. But perhaps nothing prevents not oidy those fronir 
being most excellent soldiers, who are most brave ; but 
also those who are less brave, and possess no other goodf 
for these are prepared for danger, and to lose thdr life 
for a small gam. And thus much concerning fortitude. 
And it is not difficult from what has been said to adum- 
brate what it is. 



^ It must be cardiilly observed by the reader, that what is here 
Mid of the braTe man being afflicted at death, applies only to tlie 
.man who is braTe according to politic fortitude* but not to him 
who possesses the fortitude which belongs to the cadiartic and theo- 
retic virtues ; for an account of which virtues, see the notes on the 
10th book. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In the next place, let us speak concerning temperance f 
for these [i. e. fortitude and temperance] appear to be 
the virtues of the irrational parts. That temperance, 
therefore, is a medium conversant with pleasures, has 
been already observed by us ; for it is conversant in a 
less degree, and not similarly with pains ; but about 
pleasures and pains intemperance also is employed. 
What the pleasures, therefore, are, with which temper* 
ance is conversant, we must now explain. Let pleasures, 
however, be divided into those pertaining to the soul, and 
Aose pertaining to the body. Thus, for instance, the 
pleasures pertaining to the soul are, ambition, and the lore 
of learning ; for each of these is delighted with that 
which is the object of its desire, the body not being at all 
affected, but rather the rational part ; and those who are 
conversant with such-like pleasures, are neither denomi-' 
aated temperate, nor intemperate. Thus too, with respect 
to such other pleasures as are not corporeal } for we call 
those who are lovers of fables and narrations, and who 
consume the day in such casual circumstances as present 
themselves, triflers, but not intemperate. Nor do we 
call those intemperate who are pained by the loss of 
riches or friends. Temperance, however, will be con- 
versant with corporeal pleasures, yet neither will it be 
conversant tnth sJl such pleasures. Fcht those persons 
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are not called either temperate or intemperate who are 
deBghted with objects of sight, such as colours, and 
figurei^ and pictures ; though it would seem that there 
b also a proper manner of being delighted with these, 
and that it is possible to be pleased with them according 
to excess and defect. Thus too in things pertaining to 
the hearing ; for no one calls those persons intemperate, 
who are excessively delighted with melodies, or players ; 
nor those tempi^rate^ who are delighted with them in a 
^per manner. Nor are those denominated temperate 
or intemperate, who are delighted with odours, except 
from accident. For we do not call those persons intem- 
perate, who are delighted with the smell of apples, or 
roses, or odoriferous fumigations ; but we rather deno- 
minate those persons so, who are delighted with the 
smell of ointments and food ; for intemperate persons are 
[leased with thesfe, because through these the recoUectiou 
of the objects of their desires is produced. Others also 
may be seen, who when they are hungry are delighted 
with the smell of food ; but to be delighted with things 
of this kind is the province of an intemperate man } for 
to such a one these things ?u:e objects of desire. Nor do 
other animals receive pleasure from these senses, except 
by accident. For neither are dogs delighted with the 
smell, but with the eating, of hares ; the smell produdng 
the sense p. e. causing them to perceive food present j^ 
nor is the lion delighted with the voice of the ox, but 
with eating him ; but he perceives through the voiee of 
the ox that he is near, and is seen to be delighted with 
this perception. In like manner, neither is the liou 
delighted with seeing or finding a stag, or a wild goat ; 
but hel is pleased on seeing that from which he shall ob- 
tain food* Temperance and intemperance, therefore^ 
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are conversant with pleasures of this kind» of which also 
irrational animals partake. Hence these pleasures ajipear 
to be servile and savage ; and they are the pleasures per-* 
taining to the touch and the taste. Temperance and 
intemperance* however, appear to use the taste, but in a 
small degree, or not at all ; for the judgment of sapon 
IS the province of the taste ; which those persons employ 
who make trial of wines and season food. The intem- 
perate, however, are not very much delighted wiUi t^csse 
sapors, but with the enjoyment of the food ; the whpk 
of which is eflFected through the touch, in meats and 
drinks, and in what are called venereal concerns. Hence„ 
a certain person named Philoxenus, the son of Eryz, wl^a 
was most voracious in eating, wished that he had a neck 
longer than that of a crane, as being one who was 
delighted with the touch. The touch, therefore, with 
which intemperance is conversant is the most common of 
all the senses ; and will appear to be justly disgraceful, 
because it exists in us not so far as we are men, but so f2Jc 
as we are animals. To be delighted, therefore, with, and. 
especially enamoured of such pleasures, is beastly ; for . 
the most liberal of the pleasures which are perceived 
through the touch, are not to be numerated with the$e;, 
such for instance as the pleasures in gymnasdc exercises^ 
produced through friction and heat; since the touch , 
of the intemperate man does not pertain to the whole 
body, but to certain parts of it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Of de^es, however, some appear to be common, but 
others peculiar and adventitious. Thus, for instance^ the 
dedre of food is indeed natural ; for every one, when in 
want, desires either dry or moist nutriment ; and some* 
times both. And, as Homer' says, both the young 
man, and he who is in the vigour of his age, desire the 
joys of love ; but every one does not desire this or that 
fbod, nor the same food. Hence, this de^re appears to 
be properly ours ; and it possesses also something natu- 
jal i for different things are pleasing to different persons, 
and the same thing is more agreeable to some persons 
than to others. Few, therefore, err in natural desires ; 
and they err in these in one way, viz. in excess j for to 
eat or drink what casually presents itself till an excessive 
fulness is produced, is to surpass, in multitude, what is 
conformable to nature j since natural desire is the reple- 
;ushing of indigence. Hence, such persons are caJled 

• Aristotle alludes to Iliad, 24, v. 129, in which Theti^ complains 
to Achilles that he is — 

Mindkss of fbod and love, whose pleasing reign 
Sooths weary life, and softens human pain; Pops. 

Bat the words, «< the young man^ and he Hxlho is in the ^aur of U$ 
agti* are added by Aristotle, as Victorinus observes, for the pur- 
pose of elucidating the meaning of the poet. 
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fltodxms, as repltnkfamg the tndigaice {[of nature] beyctad 
miiat b becoming ; and those who are very servile be- 
come men of this description. But in those pleasures 
which are peculiar, or proper, many persons err, and 
in many ways i for they are denominated lovers of 
things i^ this kind, either from bang delighted with 
things which are not proper, or being pleased with them 
more than is proper, as is the case with the multitude, or 
not in such a way as is prapeT,or not in that respect in which 
it is proper. The intemperate however, exceed in all 
things ; for diey 2are deMghted with some things with which 
it is not proper to be delighted, ance they are odious; and 
If it is requisite to be delighted with some of such things, 
they are delighted with them more than is prqper, amd 
after the manner of the multitude. That e^ccess, there- 
fore, in pleasures is intemperance, and that it is blame- 
aUe, is evident. Jn pains, however, a man is not said to 
be temperate by ratduring them, as in fortitude ; nor in- 
temperate by not enduring them ; but he indeed is intern^ 
perale, who is pained more than is requisite, because be 
does not partake of pleasures ; so that the pleasure gives 
him pain (la consequence of being desired by him 2d>ove 
measure.] And he is said to be a temperate man, who 
is not pained by the absence of pleasure, and by abstain^ 
ing from it. The intemperate man, therefore, desires 
all pleasant things, or those which are most eminently 
pleasant; and is led by desire, so as to choose what 
is most pleasant in preference to other things. Hence, 
also, he is pained, both when he is frustrated of pleasure 
and when he desires it ; for desire is accompanied with 
pain ; though it seems to be absurd that a man should 
be pained on account of pleasure. Those, however, who 
are deficient m pleasures, and are delighted with them 
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leds than is proper, are not rery frequent. For an inacA- 
ability of this kind is not human ; since other animafti 
also distinguisfa food, and are delighted with some kiiids 
of it, and not with others. But he to whom nothii^ is 
delectable, and with whom one thing does not differ 
from another, is very remote from human nature ; such 
a one also is without a name, because he does not very 
frequently exist. The temperate num, however, widi 
respect to these things, subsists in a middle condition ; 
for neither is he delighted with those things with which 
:the intemperate man is especially delighted, but he is 
rather indignant with them ; nor, in short, does he 
sgoice in things in which he ought not, nor is he very 
much delighted with any thing of this kind ; nor is he 
pained if it is absent ; nor does he deshre it, except mo« 
derately, nor more than is proper, nor at a dme when he 
ought not, nor, in short, any thing of this kindw, But 
such things as, being delectable, contribute to health, or 
to a good habit of body — these he desires moderateiy:, 
and in such a way as is proper. He also desires odier 
delectable things, which are not an impediment to 
these, or which are not adverse to the beautiful in con- 
duct, or above his income ; for he who is thus affectec^ 
loves such pleasures beyond their desert. The teqp^ 
perate man, however, is not a person of this descripticMi, 
but is one who acts conformably to right reason. 
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CHAPTER' XII: 



Wtemperance, however, appears to be more ^riillStf 
to the voluntary than timidity j for the forme^ subsist* 
6n tecount of pleasure, but the latter oh accoimt of 
pjun } of which, the one indeed is eligible, but tfce dther 
is td be avoided. And pain indeed astounds and cBstiiif)s 
flie nature of its possessor ; but pleasure produces 
notfring of this kind. It is, therefore, more vofunfeflry j 
and on this account also it is more disgraceful. Vorft Is 
more easy to be accustomed to these things^ since there' 
arc many such in life ; and the being accustomed to^Kem 
» "aaattended with danger. But the contrary^ takei pfece 
in 'things of a dreadful nature. Timidity, fflcewise, may* 
appear not to be similarly voluntary with particulars. Foi' 
timidity, indeed, is without pain ; but particulars so astoufid 
men through pain, that they ftirow away thflr arrfis, and 
art in other things indecorously ; and on ttiis account 
difey appear to be violent. The contrary, "however, take^ 
place with the intemperate man; for parriculaft witft 
him are voluntary ; since he desires them, and hitf appe- 
tite is directed to them. But the whole [of an intem- 
perate life] is less voluntary ; for no one desires to be 
inttmperate. We transfer also the name of intemperance 
to puerile errors } for they possess a certain similitude ; 
but which of these is denominated from the other, is of 
no consequence to the present discussion. It is, however, 

Amt. VOL. II. H 
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evident, that the latter is denominated from the former ; 
nor does the tranfttbn appear to be badly made. For 
that which desires what is base is to be punished, and 
which has an abundant increase. But desires in a child 
are e^>ecially a thing of this kind; for children lire 
according to desire, and in these the appetite of the delec- 
table e^>ecially flourishes. If, therefore, this appetite is 
not obedient, and subject to the governor [reason,] it 
iacreaaes abundantly. For the appedte of the delectable 
is insatiaU^ and in the stupid man is every way diflFused; 
and the energy of desire incxpases that which is allied to 
it, so that if the desires are great and vehement, ^ey ex- 
pel the reasoning power. Hence, it is necessary ^t 
they should be moderate and few, and in no req;>ect 
adverse to reason. But we call a thing of this kind obe« 
dxeatt and reformed by correction ; for as it is necessary 
that a child should live conformably to the mandate of 
bis preceptor, thus also it is requisite that the part of the 
^ul which energizes according to desire should live con- 
formably to reason. Hence it is necessary that this part 
of the soul in the temperate man shcmld accosd with 
reason } for the end proposed by both [i. e. by reaaoa 
and desire in the temperate man] is the beautiful in con- 
duct. And the temperate man de^es those things 
which it is proper to desire, and as,and when it isfwper. 
But reason likewise thus ordains. And thus much con* 
ceming temp^-ance. 
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BOOK IV. 



. CHAPTER I. 



In the next jdace^ let us wpefk amcerning Ubendky. 
Sut it appears to be a medtnm about x^ee. For the 
Kbefal man is praised, not in. warlflcs concern^ nor m 
tiioee dm^ in vAoA the t e mpera t e mm is {mised, nor, 
again^ in jndBcial affidn^ bat in the gtvfa^ and reosrnog 
of xichas $ and more in the givii^^ than the receiving; 
We call^ howerert riches erery thing, die worth oS 
which is measured by money. Bat prodigality and ilU^ 
betafity are excesses and defects about riches. And we 
always^ indeed, ascribe flliberality to thoss^ who pay 
mone atmtion to ridies than is proper j but combiiBng, 
we sometime* anibate prod%aUty to tlie insen^icnte. 
Fw we 1^ bpdi die aiconiinent, and dme who coosumt 
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thdr property in intemperance, prodigals. Hence, men of 
this description ai^>ear to be most depraved ; for at one 
and the same time they have many vices. They are not^ 
however, appropriately denominated. For be is a prodigal , 
who has one certain vice, viz. the consumpiion of his pro- 
perty. For he is a prodigal, who is destroyed through him- 
self; since the consumption of his property appears to be a 
certain destruction of himself^ as through this the means 
of Jiving are obtahied. In this way, therrfore, we consi- 
der prodigality. 

With respect to those things, however, of which there is 
a certain use, it is possible to use them well or ilk But 
wealth is among the number of things useful. And lie 
uses every thing in the . best manner, who possesses the 
virtue pertaining to each thing, lle^ therefore, will use 
wealth in the best manner, who has the virtue pertaining 
to riches ; and he is the liberal. man. The use, however, 
of riches appears to be expense and donation ; but the 
accepting and preservation of riches, is rather possession* 
Hence, it is mace the province of a libendi man to give 
to those to wfcom it is proper, than to receive whence it 
is proper, and nctt to receive whence it is not proper. 
For it is more the pnr^ce of virtue to benefit dian to 
be benefited, and to perform things which are beaviiifiil, 
than not to perform things which arebase. . It is not, 
however, immapifest, that to giving, to benefit and U) act 
beautifully are <:onsequent ; fant to receivii^, to be 
benefited, or not to act basely. Thanks, also^ are pre^ 
seated to the giver, but not to die ceodyar ; and praise 
is rath^ bestowed onthe former than the latter* . It is, 
likewise, moreteasy not to receive than to give; for men 
tre less wiling to bt6tt>w wdiatis.th«r orsrn^ than not to 
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recesire what belongs ta another. Those, aIso> who 
bestow »re called liberal ; but those who do not recave, 
are not praised for liberality, but 9xe no less praised for; 
jwtke. Those, however, who receive, are not very much 
pcaised. But of all those wbo are loved on, account of 
virtue, the' liberal are nearly beloved the most ; for they 
benefit others ; and this consists in giving* The acdons^ 
however, according to virtue are beautiful, and are for 
tbe-eake of the beautiftil. The liberal man, therefore, 
gives for the sake of the beautiful, and gives rightly ; for 
he gives to those to whom it is proper, and such things 
as are proper, and when it is proper, and whatever other 
pardculars are consequent to giiong rightly ; and this be 
does ather delectably, or without pain. For that which 
is coi^mable to virtue is delectable or without pain, but 
is in the smallest degree painful. But he who gives to 
those to whom it is not proper, or not for the sake of. 
the beautiful, but from some other cause, is not liberal, 
but must be called by some other name. Nor is he libe- 
ral wbo gives mtb pain ;* for such a one would prefer 
riches to a bea^tiful action ; but this is not the province 
of a liberal -man. Nor does the liberal man receive front 
whence it is not proper to receive ; for neither is such a 
kind of receiving the province of one who does not honour 
riches. Neither will the liberal man be readily disposed, 
to ask a favour; for it is not the province of him who be- 
nefits, to be benefited easily. But. he will take whence it 
is proper; as, for instance, from his own possessions, 
not as a thing beai^tifiil, but as necessary, in order that he: 
may have the means of -gmng. Nor will he neglect his 
own affairs, because he wishes, through these^ to supply 
die warns of certain persons. Nor will he give to any 
casual persons, in ord« that he may have to give to those^ 
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to whom it is proper, and when it is proper, and where it 16 
beautiful to give. It is, likewise, very much the province of 
a liberal man, so to exceed in giving, as to leave but tittle 
for himself; for it is the property of a liberal man not to con- 
^der himself. But liberality is dencnninated according to die 
property which is possessed ; for the liberal does not 
consist in the multitude of gifts, but in the habit of the 
giver J and this habit gives according to the means of 
giving. Nothing, however, hmders but that he may be 
^ more liberal man who gives fewer things, if he gives 
them from less means. But diose persons appear to be 
more liberal, who have not acquired property them- 
selves, but have recdved it from others j for they have 
had no experience of want, and all men are more attached 
to their own works, as is evident in parents and poet& 
It is not, however, easy for the liberal man to be ricH 
since he is neither anxious to receive nor preserve 
wealth, but is more disposed to give, and does not 
honour riches on thdr own account, but for the sake of 
giving. Hence, also, fortune is accused, because those 
who most deserve to be, are in the smallest degree, 
wealthy. This, however, does not happen unreasonably; 
for it is not posdble that he should be rich, who pays no 
attention to the means of obtaining wealth ; as is also the 
case in other things. Nevertheless, the fiberal man will 
not give to those to whom he ought not, nor when he 
ought not, and other things of the Hke kind ; for if he 
did, he would no longer act conformably to liberaHty ; 
and by thus consuming his wealth impvoperly, he would 
not have the means of giving to those to- whom he ought 
to give. For as we have said, he is a liberal man who 
spends according to his property, and on thmgs on which 
he ought to spend ; but he who exceeds [hk means^ in 
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spending, is a ptodiffl. Ifence, we do npt call tynms 
prodigak ; for it does not seem to be easy by gifis and 
eypenaes to exceed the abundance of their possessions. 
Since, therefore, liberality is a medium which is convert 
saot aboitt giving and recdving riches, the liberal maa 
will give and spend on things on which he ought, and as 
BiQch as he ought, as well in small things as in great j 
and he will dius act willingly, and with pleasure* He 
will likewise receive whence it is proper, and such things 
as he ought to receive. For since this virtue is a medium 
about giving and receiving, he will do both these in such 
a way as is proper; since a receiving of this kind is conse- 
quent to giving equitably ; but a receiving which is not 
of this kind, is the CQUtrary* Things, therefore, whkh 
are consequent may subsist together in the same thing ; 
but it is evident that contraries cannot. But if it should 
happoi to the liberal man that he should spend beycmd 
what he ought, and beyond what is becoming, he will 
be pained, yet moderately, and m such a manner as is 
prop^. For it is the province of virtue to be pleased 
and pamed with those things with which it is proper to 
be so, and in such a way as is proper. The liberal man, 
also, is very pliable in pecuniary contracts. For he may 
be injured, since he does not honour riches ; and he is 
more indignant if he has not spent what he ought, than 
pained if he has spent what he ought not ; for he does 
not assent to Simonides.* But the prodigal errs, also, in 
these things. For he is neither pleased nor pained with 

' Plutarch in his treatise Whether an elderly man should engage 
in the management of public affairs^ relates of Simonides, that he 
said to those who accused him of avarice, ** that being deprived, 
dirough old ag^ p£ other pleasures, he could jet recreate his age 
by one pleasure, the delight of gain.'' 
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thiegs viA "wfaicb he ougfati ' nor as he oaght>; bui: dtts 
will be more endent as *we proceed. 

It has, however, been observed by us, that prod^aik]r 
and fllibarality are excesses and defects ; aod in two 
thii^ viz, m gmng and receiving. For we place ex<r 
pense in the same class with giving. Prodigility, tbese-^ 
fore, exceeds in giving and not receiving, but it fails itL 
receiving. And illiberality £aiis, indeed, in giving, but 
exceeds in receiving, except in small things. . The pecu-w 
Harides, therefore, of prodigality oumot be very much. 
conjoined. For it is not easy for him who receives no- 
thing, to give to every one; since the property of those 
porivate individuals rapidly fails, who also ^ipetr to be 
prodigals. For a man of this description does seem to be 
b^er, though not much, than the illiberal man ; for iie 
is easily cured by age^ and by want, and may arrive at the 
medium. For he has the properties of the h'beral man f 
since he gives, and does not receive ; yet neither as he 
ought, nor in a becoming manner. If, theteforie, he 
should happen to be accustomed to this, or m some other 
way should be changed, he would become liberal ; for he 
would give to diose to whom it is proper, and would not 
receive whence it is not proper. Hence, the prodigal 
does not appear to be depraved in his manners ; for ic ia 
not the property of a bad, or ignoble, but of a stupid 
man, to exceed in giving and not receiving. But he^ 
who is prodigal after this manner, appears to be muck, 
better than the illiberal man, for the above-mentioned 
reasons, and also because the one benefits many^ but the 
other no one, and not even. himself. The multitude of 
prodigids, however, as we have said, .receive whence 
they ought not, and according to this are ilUberaL Bufc 
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Atf become prompt to recdre, because, through bfeng 
wiilmg to spend, they are uikable to do this with &cility ^ 
for the means of spending rapidly fail them. Hoice^ 
they are compelled to .procure money elsewhere ; but at 
the same time^ because they pay no attention to the beaUt* 
tifiil in.ccmd«ict» they receive negligently, and from ^v&ry 
CQtiiiditcami&ately, For they desire to give ; but it is 
afuBQ cooseqeence to them how, or whence they give. 
Qa this account, neither are their . gifts liberal ; for they 
are not beaudful, nor for the sake of this very thing the 
fafcautiful in conduct^ nor are they bestowed as they ought 
to be; but sometimes they cause, those to be rich who 
ought to be poor, and give nothing to n^n whose man* 
ner».Afe i^doderate, but bestow much on flatterers, or 
those who are the means of procuring them any other 
pkasures. Hence, also, most of them are intemperate ; 
fior as they spend their money ea^y, they likewise spend 
profusely, on things of an intemperate nature ; and t^ 
canse th^ do i^ot live with a view to the beautiful in con* 
(hict; they inclme to pleasures. The prodigal, thereforeir 
nakss he is corrected, j&dls into these vices ; but by care 
mA diligence, he may arrive at the medium, and to what 
b becoming in conduct. 
» 
lUiberality, however, is incurable; for old age, and 
every infirmity, appear to render men illiberal, and it is 
more cdngenial to them than prodigality. For the mul- 
tiinde are more de^rous of gain, than disposed to give.. 
Iliiberality, likewise, extends widely, and is multiform ; 
since there appear to be many modes of it* For, consist- 
ing ki two thipgs, a de6ciency in giving, and excess in re- 
ceivings jt is not wholly and entirely present with all illi- 
beral meani but sometime it is divided } and some, in- 
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deed, exiceed ia receiving, but othefs are AAdeat m 
giving. For all those to vrhom such appellations a{Y>ty^ 
as, niggardly, tenacious, and sordid, are deficient in 
giving } but they do not desh^ the property of others, 
nor do they wish to receive, some, indeed, through a cec^ 
tain probity, and an avoidance of base cciUiuct* For 
some c^ them seem to take care of their own propeityy 
or at least say that they do so, in order that they may nee 
at any time be compelled to do any thing base. Of diese 
characters, however, the skinflint, and every one of the 
like kind, is so denominated from giving to no one &a- 
excess. But others of these abstain from property whkh 
is not thdr own, through fear, because it is not ea^ for 
him who takes what belongs to others, to preserve his 
own property unviolated. Hence, they are d^xseed nei- 
ther to receive nor give. Others, again, exceed m re- 
ceiving, in consequoure of receiving on all sides and 
every thing ; such as those who perform illiberal works, 
together with panders, usurers, gamesters, sharpen, and 
other depredators, and those who for the sake of a little^ 
subject themselves to great infamy. For all these receive 
whence they ought not, and what they ought not The 
acquisition, however, of base gain appears to be oommon 
to these ; for all of them aidure disgrace for the sake of 
gain, and this onall. For we do not call thpse iUS^eral* 
who -receive great things whence they ought not, and 
such as they ought not, as, for instance, tyrants, the sub* 
verters of cities, and die plunderers of temples ; butwe 
rather call them depraved and impious, and unjust. The 
gamester, indeed, the highwayman, and the stuuper, are 
among the number of illiberal characters ; for they are 
addicted to base gain ; since, for the sake of gain, they 
devote themselves to these employments, and endure dis- 
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gnocb AoA somty ii^feedy ^^xpote dmuaeilfet to'die 
f^w a tet t dangers for die sake of whit they msy gel; i}dt 
odurs gain something from their friends to whon- diey 
ought to give. Bodi these^ therefore, since they wish to 
enrich themselves whence they ought not, are addicted 
to base gain ; and all such receivings are illiberal. Rea^ 
sonably, also, is illiberality said to be contrary to libe* 
rality ; for it is a greater evil than prodigality, and men 
^rr more^ in this than in the prodigality of which we 
have q^ken above. And thus much concemmglfterality, 
and the oi^>dsite vices* 



CHAPTER 11. 

It would seem to follow that we should, in the next 
place, discuss magnificence ; for ^k also s^^ars to be a 
certain virtue which is conversant with riches. It does 
not, however, in the same manner as liberality, extend to 
all pecuniary actions, but only to those that are sump*- 
tuotis. But in these it surpasses Mberality in magnitufc ; 
£c>r, as itt name signifies, it is a beconung costliness in 
great things. Magnitude, however, is a relative; for 
the saiade eixpense does not become the commander of a 
three-ranked galleys and the president of a public spec- 
tacle. The becoming, therefo«^, subsi^ with reference 
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to him who spmds, and to the thing on which he spaids 
his money, and the money which is spent. He, how- 
ever, who spends with decorum in small, or in moderate 
thibgs^ is not called magnificent ; such as. 

To vagrant mendicanu I oftbavc.giv'n;' 

but he who spends appropriately in great things. For 
the magnificent is a liberal man ; but the liberal man is 
not, because liberal, magnificent. Of a habit, however, 
of this kind, the deficiency indeed is called parsimony ; 
but the excess, vulgar ostentation, and ignorance of 
what is elegant ; and such other appellations as belong, 
to habits which do not exceed in magnitude about things 
in which great ^pense is becoming, but exhibit a sfieor 
did profusion, in things in which such profusion is not 
proper. Concerning these, however, we shall speak 
hereafter. But the magnificent resembles the scientific 
man ; for he is able to survey what is decorous, and can 
^nd largely with elegance. For, as we said in the be- 
ginning, habit is defined by energies, and by those things 
of which it is the habit. But the expenses of the mag- 
nificent man are great and becoming.; and such also are 
his deeds } for thus the expense will be great, and adapted 
to the deed. Hence, it is necessary that the deed should 
be worthy the expense, and the expense worthy the deed, 
or even surpassing it. The magnificent man, therefore, 
spends after this manner for the sake of the beau^ul in 
conduct ; for this is common to the virtues ; and he also 
spends with pleasure and largely, because an accurate at- 
tention to expense, is the province of a parsimonious 

' These are the words of Ulysses, when begging money of Anr 
tinous, Odyss. 17, v. 420. 
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man* The magnificent man, likewise, will rather consi- 
der how be may accomplish the most beautiful and be- 
coming work, than the money it will cost, and how it may 
be accomplished with the least expense. It is necessary^ 
thereibrer that the magnificent should also be a liberal 
man ; for the Hberal man spends what he ought, and as 
he ought. But in these things whatever is great per- 
tains to the magnificent man, magnificence being as it 
were a certain magnitude of liberality. Since, however, 
liberality is conversant with the same things as magnifi- 
cence, the magnificent man wiH produce a more magnifi- 
cent work from an equal expense. For there is not the 
same virtue of possession and. a work ; since the virtue of 
a possession is, to be of great worth, and most precious, 
asgold } but the virtue of a work is to be great, and beau- 
tiftil. For the survey of a thing of this kind is admi- 
rable. But the magnificent is admirable ; and the virtue 
of a work is magnificence in magnitude. Among ex* 
penses, however, which we call honourable, are such as 
pertain to the worship of the gods, gifts dedicated to di- 
vinity, the building of temples, and sacrifice^ ; and in a 
similar manner such things as pertain to every demonia- 
oal nature, and such as are bestowed on the community 
at large from a laudable ambition. Thus the expenses of 
the magnificent man will be of this kind, if he should 
think it requisite to furnish public spectacles ^lendidly, 
or three-ranked gallies, or to feast die city. But m all 
things, as we have said, it must be considered who the 
agent. is, and what the means are which he possesses. For 
the expense ought to be such as is worthy of the means, 
and not only adapted to the work, but also to him by 
whom it is effected. Hence a poor cannot be a nu^nifi** 
cent man ; for he has not the means of spending much 
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in a becoming manner. The poor noaa, tharefoi«^.wli0 
unUaTOurs to do so is stupid ; kxr auch an endeavour is 
repugnant to his means and to the becoming* But that 
which is done rightly, is done accordtag to virtue. Such 
expenseti howev^, becomes those who possess harediiary 
vadtb, or have procured it themselves, or have derived 
it from their ancestors^ or by legacy. And it likawiae 
beoofties those who are noble and renowned, and oifaer 
persons of the like kind ; for all these have magnitude 
and dignity. The magnificent man, there£Dre, is espe* 
mHj a person of this description ; and n»^;nificence^ as 
we have said, consists in such-like expenses ; for ihey are 
the greatest, and the most honound>le. 

. With respect to private e3q>en8e8^ however, those per- 
tain to the magnificent man, iHueh are incurred but once ; 
such as marriage, and whatever also there may be of die 
like kind, and diat about which the whole city is ear* 
Qestly OGCujHed, or those vdK> are in a dignified situadpn. 
Also such expenses as pertain to the receiving anddis- 
missiilg of strangers, together with gifts and Remunera- 
tions. For the magnificent man does not spend sump- 
tuously on himself, but on the pid>lic. But gifts have 
something similar to things consecrated to the^ods* It 
is also the province of a magnificoit man to build a house 
in a manner adapted to wealth, [for this also is a certain 
ornament ;] and to bestow more upon those works whid 
are more lasting; for these are most beautiful. It is 
likewise his province, in each of these to observe the be- 
coming } for the same things are not adapted to gods and 
men, ekher in building a temple or a sqmlchre. And 
every essense, indeed, isgveat in its own kmd r ^^ that 
Is most magnificent which is great tn a great thing } but that 
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b 8D m the second pbce xivhich is great in these things. 
For 4iere is a differenoe between magnitude m a work^ 
and magnitude in expense ; since a ball, indeed, or a 
moit 1)eaiitifiil jug, possess the magnificence of a childish 
gift ; but the price of these is small and illiberal. On 
xIm account it if die prorince of a magnificent man to do 
magnificently whaterer he may do, m every genus of 
tlungs* For a thing of this kind cannot easily be trans- 
cended) and the magnitude of the expense is appro- 
priate. Such, therefore, is the magnificent man. But 
he who exceeds and is vulgarly ostentatious, exceeds by 
spendmg, as we have before observed, beyond what is 
becoming. For in nnall things, and which require but 
smaU expense, he consumes much money, and is discord- 
an,tiy splendid. Thus, for instance, he will prepare a* 
wedding dinner through ostentation, and give money to 
players who are present at the entertainment, as if it were 
for the public advantage. And in plays he will intro« 
duce a purple curtain before the scenes, ^ is done by die 
Megarensians. He will likewise do every thing of this 
kind, not for the sake of the beautiful in conduct, but 
that he may display his wealth, and fancies that on ac« 
count of these things he shall be admired. In things 
likewise where much expense is required, he spends but 
little } but where little expense is required, he spaids 
laigdy. The parsimonious man, however, is deficient in 
every thing ; and when he has incurred a great expense, 
then locking to the completion of the work, by a too 
accurate invesdgaticm, he leaves it imperfect through too 
tittte expense* Every thing alsa which he does is accom* 
" panied with delay and consideration ; and on this account 
he hvnents, and fancies that he does every thing on a 
l^ger ecate tfajoihe oughts These habits, dieref<»e, are 
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vices ; yet they do not bring with tiiem disgrace, because: 
they are neither mjurious to others, nor base in the ex- 
treme. 



CHAPTER in. 



But magnanimity is conversant with great things, as 
is evident from the very name. What the quality of the 
things is, however, with which it is conversant, we must 
in the first place consider. But it makes no difference 
whether we survey thtf habit, or him who subsists accord- 
ing to the habit. He, however, appears to be magnanU 
mous who deservmg great things thinks that he deserves 
them ; for he who thinks thus of himself undeservedly, 
is stupid. But no one who is endued with virtue, is 
either stupid or a fool. The above-mentioned character, 
therefore, is magnanimous. For he who deserves smalt 
things, and thinks that he deserves them, is a modest, 
but not a magnanimous man ; since magnanimity con- 
sists in magnitude, just as beauty consists in a large 
body ; for small men are elegant, and have symmetry of 
form, but are not beautiful. He, however, who thmks 
that he deserves great things, but thus thinks undeserv- 
edly, is proud ; though not every one is proud, who, de? 
serving many things, thinks he deserves more. But he 
who estimates himself less than be deserves is pusillani- 
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moaa» i^ dmsnmg tUogs <>f a aiofforat#<Mr floutllnture^ 
he thiiiks^ himself 1^ desewe still tesB thm these. And ^ 
wll especiaUy aq[>pear tl&be a ckaracter of this kind, who, 
desewii^ great things, {[has this humilitfing opinion oT 
hnflsdf.] For whac would he do tf he W0»e not deserve 
ing of such things i The magnanimous man, therefore, 
is IK magniwie tiie suoHni^ but in fkat which is requS-- 
ate the middle ; for be thiDks hfafiself d^bervkg of thaN* 
which he does deserve ; but the othe^ characters exceed 
and ase deficient. Heno^ if desefvfaig great tlungs he 
tfajoks that he- deserves them, and espedalty if he deserves 
the greatest things, he will principally be ccmversant with 
one thing; What this is, therefore, mvesi be assumed 
from desert, and desert is denominated With reference to 
eatternai goods. We must, however, consider that as. 
the greaosst of external goods, which we attribute to the 
Gods, after which those who are in a dignified situation 
eq>ecially aspire, and which is the reward of the most 
b^ratiful deeds. But hoaour is a thing of this kind ^ 
for this is the gt^eatest 6f external goods. The magna- 
nimoQam^, therefore, is conversant with honour and 
disiiMour, in such a manner as is proper. And indeed, 
withovt any reasoning process, the magnanimous appear ^ 
to be conversant with honour ; for great men espeaHly 
think diemselves deserving of honour ; ))ut they think 
so deservedly. The pusillanimous man, however, is de. 
fident both with respect to himself, and the desert of the 
ms^aimnous man. But t|ie proud man exceeds, in- 
deed, with respect to himself, yet not with req>ecr to the 
magnanimoos man. The n^gnanimous man, however,, 
if he is deserving of the greatest things, will be the best 
of men; for a better character always deserves some- 
thing fv^^r, and the best ^f characters deserves the 
Arist. VOL. II. 1 
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greatatt of dungs. Hsiioe h is naoetaaiy , iku the tni^ 
ms^gnammous man siKHild be a good man; and ffaac 
urtuch is great in every virtue wiU appear to belong to 
die 4nagnanimap8 man. N6r dqes it by aiqr means ae- 
cMed with the eharaeter of the magnanimous man to^iy^ 
ag^ed [yith £ear,3 or to injure any one. For on vAi/t 
•aocount will lie .act ^asely9 to whom nothing is great 
Jfot .fiom a sufvey #f particidars, the magnanimous man 
will appear to be ri^eulous, if he is not a good man. 
Nor» indeed, will he be worthy^ honour if he is a bad 
man ; for honour is ihe reward of virtue^ and is con- 
ferred on good men* Magnanimky, therefore, appears 
to J)e, as it weie, a certain ornament of the virtues ; for 
it causes them to be greater, and does not exist with- 
out them* 'On this accoimt it is truly difficult to be mag* 
nanixuous; for it is not possible to be so without inte- 
tgrity and worth. 

/The magnanimous (man, therefore, is especially con- 
versant with honour and dishonour. And with great 
honours, indeed, and those which are conferred by wor* 
tl^ men, he is moderately pleased, as being things £uni- 
Ikr and adapted to him, or rather less than he deserves f 
for. there can be no honour equal to <the desert of all* 
perfect virtue. Nevertheless, he will admit these ho* 
nours, because they have not any thing greater to confer 
upon him. But he will ^idrely despise the honour 
which, is paid him by casual persons, and for things of 
a trifling nature ; for these do not accord with hk 
desert. And m a similar manner he will despise d!8«> 
honour ; for it will not justly befal him. The magnani- 
mous man, th€arefore,.as we have said, is especially, con- 
versant with honour. Nevertheless, with ttgfet^t io 
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iredtb 8ito» abd pbwer, md «U prosporaiis aiul admne 
fimime^ he.viU conduct himKlf i& tkme moderatdy, is 
whatever manter they may take place. And nehfaer in 
proqierity will he be very much elated, jior in adTentty 
very. much dejected. For neither is die affected with 
eespect to honour^ as if it were the greatest ctf things^ since 
dogrfnion and wealth a«e eUgiUe ^cxk account of hoooBK 
Jboee, ther^orre, who possess tbese^ wish through>them 
to be lumoured. To him, however, to whom honour is 
a small thing, oth^ things abo will be small. . Hence^ 
likewbo^ magnanimous men appear to be superctiious* 
Pvpspenty, however, seems to contribute to magnanimity. 
F(»r those that are nobly bom are thought worthy of ha» 
nbur ; and also men in authority, and tliose Aat are 
ikh; for they surpass others. But every thing whidi 
exGels in g<)od, is more honourable. Hence also .things 
(tf this kind cause men to be more magnammons ; for 
they are honoured by certain persons on account of 
them, bi reality, however, the good man alone is to be 
honoured ; but he who possesses both these, {> e. good 
£ntune and virtue,] is reckoned more deserving of ho- 
Bour. Those, however, who possess such*like goods 
wkhoiit virtue, neither justly think themselves worthy of 
great things, nor are rightly oiUed magaantmous men i 
for magnanimity cannot exist withoiit all-perfect virtue* 
But those who possess things of this kind become suptr* 
ciliotts and insolent, and bad men ; for without virtue^ 
H^is not easy to bear prosperity elegantly. B^t not 
being sAde to bear prosperity, and 'fancying that they 
narpasa other men, they despise them, and' act in a casual 
manner. For they imitate the magnaniBM^us man wiih^ 
out resemhKng him ; said they do this in those tbinga 
in whioh they are able. They do not, therefore, ;^t 
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magnawnoot inM» bMwv€r,jusdy deqiiaM others ; Am* 
be fiorms a true opiokm [of mm and Angs ;] but dye 
opmioa of the midotttde is caaualiy fbrmecL 

The magnanimous mta abo neither exposes bii»etf 
l)o small dangers, nor^ is a loirer of danger, becawe tbew 
jwe but few thiags whicb be considers to be of great im- 
portance^ But he exposes himself to grsat dangers, and 
when- he » in danger, is not sparing of his life, becaMt 
be does not consider life as a tbing of great importaace^ 
He ia likeme disposed to b^^t others, but is adiamed 
to be ben^ted ; for the forma* is the province of one 
who eurpasses, but die latter of one who is surpassedi 
iknd the benefit which he returns exceeds what he re^ 
«€»ved. For thus, it will come to pass, that he who fliat 
bestowed the benefit, will be his^ dd>tor, and will be bene^ 
fited by hinu Magnanimous mai also appear to remem* 
ber those wbom they have benefited, but not those firon 
whom they have darived any {advantage ; for he who 
TCoeives, is inferior to hhn who confer^ the benefit, ^t 
^be magnammcHis maa wishes to exceL Hence, nekfacr 
does Thetirmetttion the benefits she had conferred on 
Jupiter, nor die Lacedatmenians those which they had 
conferred on the Athenians, but those which they bed 
reeeived firom them. It is likewise the property of a 
magnanknous man to ask nothing of any one, or scarce* 
ly to do so, but to admimster readily to the iraat» ot 
others. . And towards those indeed who are in a'd^;tifisd 
rituation, and in prosperous circmnstaiK^s^ to be fltat 
]^ his behaviour,] but. moderate to wards those wboaM 
inamiddlecoml^on. For to surpass the fomer is dtffi* 
cidt and veneraUe^ bot it is esify to excels lattoc And 
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«o conduct himaetf ^widi dignity among the former is not: 
^pDoble^ hat moang the lomm class of men it isarrqgan^ 
iliiliesaiiie maitfier as it would be for a man to iUspla^ 
his strength ariibng die in&rm. ftisabothcL yapflr ty rf 
the teagnantmoos man not to betife famif^ to things: 
«hioh are^lidd in faHiourAle «lin a n iMa> ta^ where others 
tk«eas^piindpalflace.p Likewise^ to be at Idson^ 
and given to delay» except where great honbiur is to be 
nhmtwtd, or some great work is to be aceo mfJ ished ; 
«b1 to perform a fow thfaigs» indeedt but diese gre^ and 
ciskbrated* It is alee necessbry that he should opeidy 
hale and openly k>ve i forto conceal loYeor hatred is the 
psonaeeitfoftewboisa&aidb It isUkewise the property 
#f rtfae magnanimoiis man, to regard truth more than 
4l|MsaoB. And ^alao io qieak and act opeofy ; for das 
is the proTince of the man wha despises others. Hence 
he uses the greatest freedom of ^ech ; for this pertains 
tt> hikn who spcakB freely. Hence, too» he is a despiser 
afotbeas, and a lover of truths unless when he speaks 
wmcally ; but Hi language is irrakal to the vu^arv 
Xhe nu^nanimous aUn, Mkewise, is unable to live with 
any odier person than a £riend ; iic^ it is eertsle. Hence 
all flattetiera ave mercenary ; and aU humble men are 
to temr s . Nor is he given tt> admiration ; for to him 
IMkhing is great [in humm afiaiiB.^ ^^^ i* ^^ mindful 
of usuries ; for it is Bot the province of a magnanimous 
man to be mindfnli and espedafiy of evib ; but rather to 
overlook diem. Nor does he speak abouit men ; for net* 
dmr does he speak d>out himself nor about anodier pei^ 
aaoL For he is not concerned, either that he lun^etf 
flsay he jMnsisd, or that others may be bhmed. Nor 
agam^.iake addicted to praise^ Hence, neither does h« 
defrflsr aiy one, not even his emeiliies, unless in order t^ 
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Temdve contumely firom himself. And in necessary^ or 
small afiairs, he is by no means querulous and suppliant ; 
for to be so is die province of a man who considers such 
affairs as of great consequence. He is likewise so dis- 
^posed, as to prefer the possesion of things beautiful and 
tmattended vith adrantage, to such as are advantageous 
and useful ; for this is more the province of one who is 
sufficient to himself. The motion, also, of the magnsiti- 
mous man b slow, his voice is grave, and his dictioa 
stable* For he who is earnestly attentive to but few 
things is not prone to be hasty ; nor is he vehemently 
stremious, who condders nothing |jm human afl^rs3 as 
great. But acuteness of voice, and rapidity of moti^m, 
are produced from vehemence, and considering human 
affairs as important. Such, therefore, is the magnani- 
mous man. 

He, however, who is deficient in magnammity, tt 
pusillanimous ; but he who exceeds, is prood and arro- 
gant. Neither, however, do these characters appear to 
be bad ; for they are not malevolent, but wander from 
the medium. For the pusillanimous man, indeed, deserv* 
ing good things, dq>rives himself of what he deserves; 
and appears to have something depraved, in consequence 
of not thinking himself to deserve what is good. He, 
also, is ignorant of himself ; for if he were not, he would 
aspire after things of which he is worthy, such things 
bdng good. Such men, however, do not appear to be 
stU{Hd, but rather to be sluggish. But an opinion of this 
kind seems to render them worse ; for every ooedesra 
what is adapted to his desert. They, likewise, witiidiaw 
themselves from beautiful actions and pursaits,. as if 
they were unw'orthy of them ; andm a similar flnmiet^ 
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finom ezternalgoodst But the proud and arrogant a» 
stupid, and ignorant of tbemselres^ and this obviously ; 
for they endeavov to dbtaia honourable diingS) as if 
thej deserved them^ and afterwards are reprobated by 
others for so doing; They ateo study the ornament of 
dress^ graceful deportment^ and the like; and they wisk 
^iiat their prosperity may be apparent ;:and they^^q^eak of 
"diemselvesi as if they were lo^be honoured on aecount of^' 
lliese diings. PUsifianimity , however, is more opposed to 
•maignanimity thaa pride and arrogance ; for it more b^ 
quettly occuis, and is a worse evfl. Magnanimity thewN^^ 
fore i^ as we have said, conversant with great honour.^ 



CHAPTER IVl 

Ft seems; however, that a certain vulue isconversanr 
w&h' honour, as we have before observed, which would 
2ffea^ to have a simflar rdation to magnanimity, that 
Efamlity has to ma^puficence ;; for both these virtues 
are remote from magnitude, but dispose us ia such a 
way as is proper with respect to things moderate and 
saaSL But as in the receiving- and giving of money 
thete are a: medium, excess, and defect; thus, also, lit 
ibeappeddon of honour^. these are the more and the less* 
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^dianis pro^, and whence it is proper, wid as k is pto* 
l>er» For we Uame the ambidoos man, as adoring after 
jbooour more than is proper, and whiAce k is not proper 
((lio cbiam it] ; and we Uame the unamliiioos man, as 
Slot jdfiUbcrately cfaoosuig to be honoured even for adioM 
(that are beautiful. Somietimes, however, we praise the 
stfi^tious man as Yirile^ and a lover of heattttfiil ooiw 
dvcti but the unambidous man as modest and tempe- 
«aiie, as we have before observed. Butk is jevident, ^tat 
^Bce the lover of a certain dung is taid to be so muki- 
fttkmslgry we do not always refor the lover of honour to 
the same thing ; but whoi we praise him, it is because 
he desires honour more than the vulgar desire it, and 
when we blame him, it is because he desires it more than 
is proper. Since, however, the medium is an<»iymou8y 
the extremes appear to contend for it as for a solitary 
place. But in those things m which there are excess 
and defect, there is also a medium. Men, also, aspire 
after honour more or less than is proper ; and, there- 
fore, they also aspire after it in such a way as is proper. 
Hence, this habit is praised, which is an anonymous me- 
dium about honour. It appears, however, with reference 
10 ambition, to be a privadon of ambitbn, and to be am* 
bidon with reference to a privadon of ambition j and to 
be m a ceitain respect both wiib reference to botb. This 
ftlao appears to be the case m die other virtuesr Here^ 
faowevar, the extremes are seen i» be ofqposed t» each 
other, because die middle is wkboiit a name. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Box miidiieis k^ k)deed» a medium coavoraiat mth 
afl^n Sinoep k^iweYitrv the virMe which conducts itielf 
moderately ^iKkh respea to wger, is aamymons, aad ihis 
lAi idso, nearly the case 'widi the aLMmef(> we refer maU** 
ness to the medium^ dKDigh it s^peai^ loincline rather 
to the defideiK^ in anger^ which d^^cieiscy is «yMiiymous^ 
But the excess may be cialled a certain angryness. JPor 
the pasaiaA is anger ; hnt the c;ausasof k axe,«)any a»4 
various. Hef thei^foiie» who Is s«gry from causes, 8a4 
with peffsoQs with wUeh it is pFoqper tp be ai^ry> an4 
£iMrther still, in such a manner as is proper, and ^ei^ 
and as long as it is proper, is praised. Hence, he wiU 
be a mild man, since mikUiess is pi^aised. For the mihl 
ipan wishes to be without perturbadon, and not to be led 
by passiim; but to be angi^ as reason msqr ordain in tbest^ 
things and for as long ^ time as it prescribes. He 
appears, however, rather to err in the defki^cy witjh 
respect to anger ; for the mild man is not givai to j^ 
venge, but is rather inclined to pardiMi. But the defir 
dency, whether it be a certain ki^i or whatever it may 
be, is blamed- Foir thoee whoiore met angry from causes 
for which it is fMroper to be angi7» ^ffear to be stujndi 
apd ^ is 9)99 tjiecafte yrkb. these wiha KiPe not wgrjf s$ 
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k is proper, nor when it is premier, nor with those persons- 
with whom it is proper; since they appear to be wkfaour 
sensadon, and to be void of pain« And, also^ suu^ tbef 
are not angry, they are not inclined to revenge. For it 
is servile for a man to endure the in^lent behaviour of 
others towards himself, and his own relations. Excess^ 
however, in anger has a manifold subsistence. For it k^ 
possible to be angry with persons and from causes witb* 
which it k not proper^ and also more and less, and for 9^ 
longer time than is proper. All these excesses^ faow^ 
ever, are not inherent in the same person ; for it is not 
{lossible that they should be. For evil destroys itself 
and if it is perfect and entire is intoterable. lliose^ 
dierefore, wlu> are urasdble rs^idly become angry, and 
ivith diings and from causes with which they ought not 
to be angry, and also more than is proper; but they 
quickly cease to be angry, which is a most excellent 
thing* But this happens to them because they do not 
restrain theur anger, but return an injury as soon as they 
hsLYB received it. Hence their anger, on account <^ its 
celerity, is manifest; but afterwards they cease to be 
angry. The extremely irascible, however, are excessivdy 
rapid in their anger, and are angry with every thing, and 
on every occamon, whence, also, they derive their appel*> 
lation. But the Utterly angry, are with difficulty iibe* 
rated from anger, and are angry for a long time ; for 
riiey detain their anger [from bursting forth.} They 
cease, however, to be angry when they have taken 
vengeance oh those that angered them ; for v^geance 
appeases anger, producing pleasure mstead of pain. But 
if vengeance does not take place, they are q>pressed 
«rith a heavy burden ; for because the manner in which 
th^ are affected fe not apparent^ neither does any one 
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persuade dirai [to be iq)peased.] Time, howct«r, is re* 
quisite for them to concoct their angen But men of 
this description, are most troublesome to tbemselTes, and 
to those who are especially their friends. We, likewise^ 
call those men severe in then: anger, who are angry from 
causes for which they ought not, and in a greater degree^ 
and for a Icmger time than is [m>per, and who cannot 
be appeased without revenge or punishment. To mild* 
ness, however, we rather oppose the excess than the de- 
fect ; for it is m(»e frequent ; since it is more human to 
revenge an injury. Severe men, al8o> are worse for Ae 
purpose of association. But that which we before ot^ 
served, is also manifest from what we now say. For 
it is not easy to define how, and with what persons, and 
from what causes, and for how long a time^ a man should 
be angry, and also to what extent he may be so rightly^ 
or erroneously. For he who transgresses in a small de« 
gree is not blamed, whether he inclines to the more^ or 
to the less; since we sMnetimes praise those tlut wrt 
defideat, and call them mild; and sometimes *we caH 
diose who are severely angry, virile, as bemg men wfa5 
are able to govern others. It is not^ therefore, cny to 
explain in^ words, the quantity and mode of transgresflioii 
wUch is bbuneable ; for die judgment of this is situatod 
in particulars, aad in sense. Thus much, howcfier, k 
evident^ diat the middle habit indeed is laudid)le, accord- 
ing to which we are angry with those persons,'aiid frtnn 
•ihoie causes that it k proper to be so, and in such a rnjov 
aer as is proper^and every thing else of the like koid^ 
But theexcesses and defects are blameable. And tbeso^ 
indeed, if they deviate but a little fi^m the iftediom, arie 
Wanicable m a smaU degree ; if more, ia a greater d» 
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gpee ; mi if miioht thej aw wrf hhmeaUt. U m 
«vitaK(i therefore, tbat tbeaaddk habit muit be nmigiil 
llnd ikm m^ hmt 4muimi die jhabits jwattkiieg m 



CHAPTER VI. 



In iike aiBfiedadoiiSy howeva*^ txf men with each odiei^ 
w4 lA the commonicatioa of words aod deeds^ aome 
IMTBeot a{^pear to be pbdd wd d)eequiow» who praise 
every thu^ vath a view to the pkasure [of thoee wUk 
whom thejr associate,]} and are not their oj^Kmeaieiift 
any things m consequence of feacjiog tiiat they ought 
Aott by my meaa^ to ofiend them* Others, on thecoA- 
trary, ace adverse to their associates in every tlHng^aiid 
are not at all coaicenied about whom they may offend; 
anddiese are called BtfUDoee and litigioua. That the afaoive- 
mcfttboed haUts, therefore, are bhmeaUe, is not imma* 
niCsstj; -and, also, tiiuit the medium Ixtween theae is 
JaudaUe, according to which a man admits what he eng^ 
and at he ought, and is in s similar, mmmer indignuUL 
No4iami^ however, is given to this medium; but itaetes 
^ei^MdaUy to msemUe friendship. For he.whh.snbiitta 
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MCMdiiigtotfikiinUfehaUviBtadirUdm we tnh 
» vovdiy indml to be» if he also assmnoBy in cosfunctMa 
with it, a love resembling filial ioTe. But it diffien bom 
frMn<kbi(H because it is xi^iiout pasrion and a love re- 
aeori^ting^ fitted love^ towards diose upon whom it is ezep* 
dMd. For it does not admit eveity tlm^ in such a: 
mannflT as. is fit, in coasdqumce of loving or hadng, but 
koat a habit of zpftoymg or reprehendmg properly. 
For he who possesses thb hM^ y^\ be similariy affid>le 
to tbose whom he does not, and to those whom he does, 
know^ to his associates, and to tlK>se with vrhxaa he does 
not associalOy except that to each of these his a&bility 
will be approprmte. For it is not fit similarly to pay atten* 
tion» or give pain, tofamilnurs and strangers. We have» 
therefore, universally shown, that he will conduct himself 
in his associations ia such a manner as is proper ; but 
referring his actions to the beautiful in conduct and the 
useful, his sum will be neither to give pain to, nor delight 
others, by obsequfousness. For this virtue appears to be 
conversant with the pains and pleasures which take place 
m associations. But when the possessor of this virtue 
cannot delight his associates worthily, or without injuring 
them, he is indignant, and deliberately chooses to give 
them pain, [rather than to injure them by obsequious- 
ness*^ He, also, will not permit another person to be 
disequious to him in those things which are attended 
with no small disgrace,, or injury, and the contrary to 
which produces but little pain ; but he will rather be in- 
dignant. He will, likewise, associate differently with 
diose who are in a? dignified situation, and any casual per* 
soQs^^and with those who are more or less known to hkn« 
la "a smibir manner, also, in other difiermc^s, be wiU 
attribute (o every cue what it is fit for ^ach i^rsoi^ Up 
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leceive. And he wilU indeed, choose to give ddight to 
others, as a thmg of hsdf eligible, but will cantiiMnly 
ardd giving them pain. And vidi req^ect to erents, if 
diey are greater, he will follow them { I mean, he will 
fellow the beautiful in conduct and the advantageous ; 
amd for the sake of great pleasure afterwards, he will 
give pain in a srhall degree. Such, therefore^ is the 
middle character, but he is without a name* With re- 
q>ect, however, to those who ddight others, he who aims 
at pleasing, and nothing else, may be called accommodate 
ing ; but he who does this in order that he may derive 
some pecuniary advantage, or such thii^ as are procured 
through money, is a flatterer. And he who is ind^nant 
with every thing, we have already said, is morose and 
Btigious. The extremes, however, appear to be exposed 
to each other, because the medium is anonymous. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Thb medium of arrogance, also, is nearly conversant 
with the same things ; but this medium, likewise, is ano- 
nymous. It will not, however, be foragn from <he 
purpose to discuss such-Hke habits ; for by discussftig 
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each piiiiicular #e shall know more af^v^ per^uas tft 
jnaancrsy and shall be pewiaded ^s^t. the virtues ar# 
mediae when we understand what takes plfice in all o^ 
tbeaa. With respect, therefor^^ to the associations o£ 
men with each QtW» we have already spokra omcem^ 
log those who ^i^sociate with a view to pleasure and paiQ« 
But let us now consider those who a]:e men of veradty^ 
Oft falsehood, alike in words and deeds, and dissimula^ 
Uqu* The arrogant man, therefore^ appears to be ojnf^ 
who preten<b to things of a splendid nature wjbeich hc^ 
dovss not possess^ or , to such as are more splendid tlu^ 
he possesses. The dissembler, on the contrary, deniei^ 
what he possesses, or makes it to be less tb;m it is. But 
^ middle character, forming a just opinion of bimselfy 
is a man of veracity in his life, and in his words, acknow* 
ledging that he possesses what he does possess, and 
aeither more nor less. Each of these, however, may 
be done for the sake of something, or for the sake of 
ifothing. But such as a man is, siu:h also will be his 
words and actions, and such also will be his life, unless, 
he acts for the sake of something. Of itself, however, 
^Isehood is bad and blameable ; but truth is beaudfiil 
and laudable. Hence, the man of veracity, indeed, be- 
ing a middle character, is laudable; but of the two 
characters who want, veracity, both indeed are blame- 
ahk> but the arrogant man more than the other. We 
s^l, however, speak concemipg each of these, and in 
^e first place concerning the man of veracity. For we 
do not speak <xf the man who has veracity in compacts, 
and in things which pertain to injustice ok justice ;.£9r. 
this will belong to another virtue ; but we speak of him 
"vbof though nothix^ of dds kind should occur, is a man. 
of veracity both in winrds and in h\s life, because he is^ 
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mtch bam habit. Bat sueh a( due wiH qipear to be a 
liorthy fliaii. For be who » a lover of truths and wfaiy 
dpeakfi die mith in things m which it iaof no conseqeeRoe 
whether he does or nor, ^vrill in a still greater degree 
speak the truth in things in wlttch it is of eoaseqiience. 
For he witi avdd what is false as base, and which also^ 
hee will of it^lf avoid ; but such a man is worthy of 
prai^ew He will, however, \ji iv should be requisite to 
dieviatte from the medium] rather incUne to wluit is ks^ 
dian Ae truth ; for this appears to be more degant, be» 
cause esccesses are troublesome and invidious. But he 
who pretends that he possesses^ things of greater conse- 
quence than he really does, smd this^ for the sake ci 
nothmg else, resembles indlsed' the de[naved man; for 
otherwise he would not be de%hted wkh fetediood f yet 
be seems to be rather a vain* than a bad man. 14 howSi^ 
ever, he does this for the sake c^ something, such m 
glory or honour, he ik not very blameable, as the airo- 
gant man' is ; but if he does it for the sake of smaeyt 
or of things which' pertain ti> mcmey, he is more base. 
But die arrogant man is not characteriaed by capacity w 
power, but by deliberate choice; for he is arrogant 
according to habit, and because he is such a character. 
Thus also with respect to the man who k without; vera- 
city ; one di^lights in falsehood itself, but anodier delists 
in it in consequence of aspiring after glory or gsmt 
Those, therefore, who are arrogsmt for the sake of glory, 
imftend to the possession of those diii^ for which men 
are praised, or proclaimed to be ha^py ; but those who 
are arrogant for the sake of gain^ pretend to be those 
characters with which others are delighted, and of which 
the non^posses^n may be latent ; soch as to be a physi-^ 
dan, or a prophet, or a wise man. On this aoctsont» 
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most men i»etead and arrogate to themselves tKings c^ 
tills kind ; for they possess the aboTe^mentioned qualities. 
Disstaiblers, or the ironical^ however, who speak less 
than the truth, appear indeed to be more elqs^ant in their 
manners ; for they do not seem to speak for the sake of 
gain, but in consequence of avoiding fastidiousness. 
But these persons especially deny that they possess thix^ 
of an illustrious nature ; as also Socrates did. Those, 
however, who pretend that they do not possess small 
things, and which are obvious, are called crafty or delicate 
deceivers, and are very coiitemptible men. Sometimes, 
also, this species of dissimulatkm appears to be arro- 
gance ; such, for instance, as the garments of the Lace^- 
dsKmoifiians. For excess and very great deficiency^ alike 
pertain to arrogance. But those .who moderately use 
irony » and are ironical in things which are not very much 
knowjoiand obvious, appear to be elegant men. The 
arrqg^t man, however, seeoifi to be opposed to the mai) 
fii veracity } for he isa worse character. 
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CHAPTER vm. 



SiNCC, however, there is a certain rdaxatiw in lifi^ and 
rest from labour, and ^ce this remission is accompanied 
with jesting, it appears that here also there is a certain 
elegant method of conversation^ in which such things 
are said as are proper, and are delivered in a proper man- 
ner ; and ^amilarly with respect t6 hearing what itrii pr^ 
per to hear, and hearing it in such a ^vay as b fit. » But 
there is a difierence in speaking to some perscms rather 
than to others, and in hearing some things rather than 
others. It is evident, however, that in these things also 
there is an excess and deficiency with respect to the me- 
dium. Those, therefore, who exceed in the ridkulou^ 
appear to be scurrilous and troublesome ; for they en- 
tirely aifect the ridiculous, and aim more at exciting 
laughter, than at speaking in a becoming manner, and not 
^ving pain to the object of thdr ridicule. But those 
who do not say themselves any thing ridiculous, and are 
indignant with those who do, appear to be rustic and ri- 
gorous. Those, however, who jest elegantly, are called 
facetious and versatile, as being of a flexible genius ; £x 
ef manners there appear to be such-like motions. Bat 
as a judgmait is formed of bodies from inotkms9 so Hko* 
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vm^of manners. Since^ fapweyer, there is a re4oAdanq^ 
i)f the ridiculottfy and most men delight in jests and c^- 
yflling more than is proper ; the scurrilous also are called, 
versatile, as being polite and pleasant men. But that th€y 
£ffer, and in no small degree, is e>'ident from what h^ 
been said. . 

To the middle habit, also, desterity is appropriate. But 
ii is the province of a dexterous man to say and hear such 
things, as are adapted to a worthy and liberal man ; for 
there are certain things which it becomes such a one to 
say and hear in jest. And the jestmg of a liberal differs 
from that of a servile tnan, and again, the jesting of an 
erudite di£Fers from that of an inerudite man. But the 
truth of this may be seen,* both fron^ an/ciem and modeiTi 
co m edies ; for in the former, the ridiculous cpnsist^ \a 
dbscesSty ; but in the latter, the iSuspiQon of obscenity 
rather excited laughter. These things, however, differ in 
no small degree with respect to the decoroas and ele- 
gant. Whether, therefore, is he who ridicules well to 
be defined by this, that he says what it becomes a Hberal 
man to say ? or by this, that he does not pain, or that 
he delights the hearer ? Or shall we say that a thing of 
this kind is indefinite ? For a different thing is odious 
and pleasing to a different person. He will also hear 
things of this kind, [viz. things which are adapted to a 
worthy and liberal man ;] for such things as a man en- 
dures to hear, such also he appears to do. He will not, 
therefore, do [or say] every thing ; for cavilling is a cer- 
tnin invective. Legislators, however, forbid certain in- 
vectives } and perhaps it would be proper that they should 
also forbid cavilling. The elegant and i^iberal mai^ 
therefore, will so conduct hhfisel^ as if he were a law 
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to hhrrseif. Hence, the middle character is a man df tlib 
description, whether he is to be denominated dexterous 
'' or versatile. But the scurrilous man is vanquished by €be 
ridiculous, and neither spares himself, nor others, if he 
'can exdte laughter. He likewise says such things, ^ the 
elegant man would never say ; and some things that he 
&iys, the elegant man would not even endure to hear. 
Tne rustic man, however, is useless with respect to toch 
conversations ; fot contributing nothing, he is indignant 
with all of them; But relaxation and jestitig appear to 
be necessary to the life of man. There are, therefbiT, 
the above-mentioned three media in life ; but all of them 
are conversant with the communion of certain words and 
actions. Thi^y diflfer, however, because one of them is 
conversant with truth, but the others are conversant 
with the delectable* But of the media which pertain to 
pleasure, one indeed is conversant with jests, but the 
other with the associations which belong to the rest of 
life. 
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CHAPTER IX- 



With reBpect to shame, it is not fit to speak of it a$< 
of a certain virtue ; for it resembles passion more than 
hs^it. It is defined, therefore, to be a certain dread of 
infamy ; and, similar to fear, it is exercised about dread* 
ful things. For those who are under the influence of 
shame become red, or blush ; but those who have the 
fear of death upon them are pale. Hence both these ap- 
pear to be in a certain respect corporeal j which seems 
rather to belong to passion than ^o habit. This passion, 
however, is not adapted to every age, but to youth. For 
we thmk it requidte that young persons should be bash* 
ful, because they commit many errors in consequence of 
living from passion, but are restrained from the commis* 
don of them by shame. And we praise indeed bashful 
young men; but no one praises a bashful old man* For 
we think that he ought not to do any thing for which he 
should be ashamed ; for neither does shame pertain to a 
worthy man, since it is produced by bad conduct }. for 
the things which cause shame are not to be done. But 
it makes no diflference, whether some things are in reality 
base, but others only base according to opinion ; for nei- 
ther of these are to be done ; so that shame is not to be 
admitted. A thing of this kind also, vis* to do some* 
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thing base, is the province of a bad man. Bui for a man 
to be so disposed, as to be ashamed if he should do any 
thing that is base, and to fancy himself on this account 
to be a worthy character, is absurd. For shame pertains 
to voluntary actions ; but a worthy man never voluntas 
lily acts basely. Shame, however, from hypothe^s^ may 
^em to be good ; for if a worthy man should act basely, 
he would be ashamed* But this does not pertain to the 
virtues ; nor if impudence is a bad thing, and not to be 
ashamed when acting basely, will it be at all a more wor- 
thy thing, to be ashamed when performing base deeds ? 
Neither is continence a virtue, but a pertain mixt thing. 
This, however, we shall discuss hereafter. Bat let us 
now speak concerning justice* 
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Now, therefore, !et us direct our attention to justice and 
injustice ; and consider with what kind of actions they 
are conversant; what kind of medium justice is, and of 
what things the just is the medium. But let our survey 
be made according to the same method as the preceding 
discussions. We see, therefore, that all men are willing 
to call that kind of habit justice, through which we 
practise just things, [or are inclined to the works of jus- 
tice,3 and through which we act justly, and wish what is 
just, .^d after the same manner injustice is that habit 
through which men act unjustly, s^d wish what is un« 
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ju6t. Hence, these things must be first adumbrated by 
us ; ance there is not the same mode of subsistence in 
the sciences, in powers, and in habits. For there is the 
same power indeed, and the same science of contraries ; 
but there is not the same habit of contraries. Thus, 
for instance, contrary operations are not performed by 
health, but those only which are salubrious ; for we say 
that a man walks in a healthy manner, when he walks in 
such a way as a healthy man walks. Frequently, there- 
fore, a contrary habit is known from a contrary habit ; 
but frequently habits are known from their subjects. For 
if a good habit of body is apparent, a bad habit of body 
will also be apparent. And from things which produce 
a good habit of body, this good habit will be known, 
and from this good habit its producing causes will be 
known. For if a good habit of body is a density of the 
flesh, a bad habit of body will necessarily be a rarity of 
the flesh ; and that which produces a good habit of body, 
will be productive of density in the flesh. It follows, 
however, for the most part, that if one contrary is pre- 
dicated multifarioifily, the other also vrill be multi- 
fariously predicated; * as, if tRe just, so likewise 
the unjust. But justice and injustice are, predicated 
multifariously, though, through the proximity of their 
homonymy, this is latent; nor is it more apparent, 
as is the case in those things "^hich are remote.^ 
For the difference according to idea or form is greats 
Thu% for iiist4iice» leXci^, ckwie^ is predicated ho- 

' This dialectic precept is accuratdj discussed by Aristotle mthe 
first book of his Topics. 

* Viz. When a name sigmfies many things,- very distant from 
each other, then it is manifest that it is predicated multifiirioiuly^ 
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numymously ; for it sigufies both that part which 
is under the neck of animals, and that by which gates 
are shut, [yiz. a key.] We must consider, therefore, 
in how many ways an uxqust man is denominated. But 
it appears that he is an unjust man who acts illegally, and 
he who takes to himself more of external goods than he 
ought, (^or who is avaricious,] and also he who is une- 
qiud (1. e* who takes to himself less of evils than is equi« 
uble }] so that it is evident that he will be a Just man 
who acts legally, and he who is equal or equitable. The 
lust, therefore, will be both the legal and the equal ; 
but the unjust will be the illegal and the unequal. S^ce, 
however, the unjust man is avaricious, he will be con- 
versant with good, yet not with every kind of good, but 
with that in which there is prosperous and adverse fiMV 
tune ; and which is indeed simply always good, but to a 
certain person not always. But men pray for and pur- 
sue thb good, though th^j ought not. For they should 
pray, indeed, that things which are simply good [such as 
riches, &c.] may also be good to them ; but they shcMild 
choose such things as are good to their possessor, [such 
as virtue and wisdom.] The unjust man, however, does 
not always choose that which is more, but in things which 
are simply evil he, chooses the less. But because a less 
evil appears in a cert^n respect to be good, and of what 
is good, there is a desire of posses^g more of it than is 
equitable, <^ this account the unjust man appears to be 
avaricious. He is also unequal, and acts illegally ; for 
this very thing the acting illegally, or inequality, com* 
prebends all injusdce, and is common to all injustice. 
Since, however, he who acts illegally is imjust, but he 
who. acts I^;ally is just, it is evident that every thing 
which is legal is in:a certain respect jxist. For die things 
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which are defined by the legtslaui^e science are legal ; and 
we say that each of these is just i but the laws speak 
about every thing, looking either to that which is advan* 
fageous in common to all men^ or to the best of men, or 
to those in authority, and this either according to vtrtue, 
or some other mode. Hence, after one manner we call 
those things just^ which are capable of producing and 
presenringTelicity, and the parts of it, by pditicsd com* 
munion. The law, however, ordains that the works of 
the brave man should be done, such as that a soldier 
ijhall not leave his rank, nor fly from the enemy, nor 
throw away his arms ; and likewise that the works of the 
temperate man shall be done, such as not to commit aduU 
l^y, nor behave with insolent wantonness ; and also thosQ 
of the mild man, such as not to strike another persoi^ 
nor de&me any one. And the law ordains similarly with 
respect to the other virtues and vices, partly commanding, 
and partly forbidding ; the law indeed, doing this righttyt 
which is rightly framed, but that which is. rashly iramedi 
erroneously. This justice, therefore, [1. e. legal justice]] 
is indeed a perfect virtue, yet not simply, but with refer- 
ence to another thing. And on this account justice fre* 
quiaitly appears to be the best of the virtues j nor is ei» 
ther the evening or the morning star so admirable. We 
likewise say proverbially, Evertf virtue is comprehended 
in Justice. And legal justice is especially a perfect vir* 
tue, because it is the use of perfect virtue. But it is 
perfect, because he who po^esses it, is also able to employ 
virtue towards another person, and not only to^x^urds 
himself. For many persons are indeed able to employ 
virtue in their own affairs, but not in the affairs of others. 
And on this account it appears to have been well said by 
Bias, that dominion shores the man ; for he who goverM 
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has relation to another person, and is now conversant 
with the communion of life. For the very same reason 
also, justice alone^ of all the virtues, appears to be a fo* 
reign good, because it has reference to another person ; 
since it performs what is advantageous to another, viz. 
either to a ruler, or to the community at large. H^ 
therefore^ i& the vront, of characters, who acts depra* 
vedly both towards himdelf and towards his friends ; but 
be is the best of men, not who acts virtuously towards 
himself, but towards another person ; for this is a difG« 
cult work. This justice^ therefore, is not a part of vir- 
tue^ but is universal virtue ; nor is the injustice which is 
contrary to it a part of vice, but univer^ vice. What 
^e di£^6nee, however, is between virtue and this jus- 
tice^ is evident from what has been already said ; for it b 
indeed the same with it, but not essentially. For so far, 
indeed, as it has reference to another person, itisjus- 
tii!e ; but so far as it is a habit of a certain description, it 
is simply virtue. - 
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CHAPTER 11. 



We investigate, however, thsd justice wiucb is a part o£ 
virtue ; for there is, as we say, such a justice ; and in a 
similar manner we investigate the injustice which is a part 
of vice. But that there is such a justice is indicated by 
this, that he who energizes according to other depravities^ 
acts unjustly, indeed, but does not assume to himself 
more of external good than he ought ; such, for instance, 
as the man who throws away his shield through timidity^ 
or he who speaks ill of another from asperity, or who 
does not give pecuniary assistance to another, through 
ilHberality. But when he a«^sumes to himself more than 
he ought, he frequently is not vicious according to any 
one of such vices, nor yet according to all the vices, but 
according to a certain depravity ; for we blame him, and 
for injustice. There is, therefore, a certain other injus* 
tice, as being a certain part of universal injustice, and a 
certain something unjust, which is a part of the whole of 
the unjust that is contrary to law. Farther still, if one 
person, indeed, should commit adultery for the sake of 
gain, and should receive money for so doing, but ano« 
ther should give money and sustain an injury in his pro* 
perty, by doing it, in consequence of being under the 
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influence of [strong] desire, the latter, ihde^, wUl ra- 
ther appear to be intemperate, than one who assumes to 
himself more than he ought, but the former will be un- 
just, but not intemperate ; and it is evident that he will 
-not, because he acts with ia view to gain. Again, in all ^ 
other unjust deeds, there is always a reference to a cer- 
tain depravity* Thus, if a man commits adultery, the 
Reference is to intemperance ; if he abandons his post in 
battle, the reference is to timidity ; but if he strikes ano- 
ther person, to anger. If, however, he obtains money 
by it, the reference is to no other depravity, than to in- 
justice. Hence, it is eviiient that there is a certain other 
injustice which ranks as a part, besides* universal injus- 
tice, and which is synonymous with it ; because the de- 
finition of each is m the same genus. For both posse» 
their power in a reftrence to another person. But thie 
injustice which ranks as a part is conversant with honour, 
or riches, or safety, or if all these could be compre- 
hended in one name, it is conversant with them ; and this 
on account of the pleasure which results from gain. Uni- 
versal injustice, however, is conversant with all such things, 
as a wcttthy man is conversant with []in the exercise of 
justice^. That there are many kinds of justice, there- 
fore, and that there is a certain justice which is different 
from universal vuiue, is evident. What it is, however, 
and what kmd.of a thing it is, must be explained* 

The unjust, therefore, has been distinguished by us 
into the Illegal and the unequal ^ and the just into the le- 
gal and the equal. But the prior injustice of which we 
have ^oken subsists according to the ilt^al. Since, 
however, the illegal and the unequal are not the same, 
but diffareat, ajs a part with re&reace to a whole i for 
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every thing unequal is illegal, but not every thing whidi 
is illegal is unequal ; hence, the unjust and injustice u« 
not the same with these, but different from them, in the 
same manner as parts and wholes. For this injustice is a 
part of the whole of injustice; and, in a similar manner, 
this justice is a part of the whole of justice. We must, 
therefore, speak concerning the justice and Injustice whic^ 
lank as parts, and after the same manner concerning the 
partially just and unjust. The justice, therefore, and in* 
justice which are arranged according to universal ^irtue^ 
and of which the former is the use of the whole of vir- 
tue, and the latter of the whole of vice, with refi?rence 
to another person, we shall omit. It is, likewise evi- 
dent how the just and the unjust which are arranged con* 
formably to these, are to be distinguished. For nearfy 
most of those things which are legal are ordained from 
universal virtue. For the law orders men to live con- 
formably to every virtue, and forbids them from acting 
conformably to any one of the vices. But the efficient 
causes of the whole of virtue, are those legal actions 
which are established by the laws for the purposes of 
public discipline. ODnceming the discipline, however, 
of an individual, according to which he is simply a. good 
man, whether it pertains to the political, or another 
science, will be determined hereafter.' For perhaps it 
is not the same thing to be a good man, and a good dti- 
zen. But there is one species of the justice which sub- 
sists according to a part, and of the just pertaining to it, 
and which consists in the distribudons either of honour, 
or riches, or such other things as may be divided among 
those who partake of the same polity. For in these it is 

' I e. In the third Book ot the Politics, Cb^vp* 4. 
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possible that one person may share unequally, and equally, 
vAdi another. But another species of justice is that 
which possesses a corrective power in contracts. Of this^ 
however, there are two parts. For of contracts some 
are voluntary, but others are involuntary. The volun- 
tary, indeed, are, buying, selling, putting out money at 
interest, suretyship, lending any thing on hire, pledging, 
and hiring [z slave or an artificer.] But these contracts 
are said to be voluntary, because the principle of them is 
voluntary. And of involuntary contracts, some are 
clandestine, such as theft, adultery, witchcraft, prosti- 
tution, deceiving the slave of another person, insidious 
murder, and bearing false witness. But the violent are, 
such as blows," bonds, death, plunder, mutilation^ slaa* 
der and contumely. 

^ The reader who is not an adept in the philosophy of Aristotle, 
win doubtless be surprised that he ranks Uoxus among contracts. But 
in order to solve this apparent absurdity, it must be observed, that 
j)arHcular Justice is divided by Aristotle into the distrilnUiv€ and the 
comnuttuHve ; and that the cammuiative is that which gives recti- 
tude to contracts, and commutations, through which a thing is 
transferred from one person to another, and universally, to actions, 
through which one person acts, and another suffers. Under tlie 
word rvMeAA«7^r«, therefore, i. e. confractst Aristotle, also, coni--> 
preheads commtttati^ns of every description. 
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CHAPTER m. 



Since, however, the unjust man is unequal^ and^ 
also, the unjust belongs to the unequal, it is evident that 
there is a certain medium of the unequal ; but this is the 
equal. For in whatever action there is the more and the 
less> there is also the equal. If, therefore, the unjust is 
unequal, the just will be equal i which, indeed, without 
any reasoning process, is manifest to all men* But since 
the equal is a medium, the just will be a certain medium. 
The equal, however, is in two things at least. It is neces^ 
sary, therefore, that the just, which is a medium and 
equal, should be referred to a certain thing, and to cer* 
tain things. And so far, indeed, as it is a medium, it is 
referred to certain thiags ; but these are the more and 
the less. And so far as it is equal, it is referred to two 
things ; but so far as it is the just, it is referred to cer- 
tain things. Hence, it is necessary that the just should 
be in four things at least ; for the persons to whom the 
just pertains are two, and the things in which it consists 
are two. And there will be the same equality between 
the persons to whom justice pertains, and th& things in 
which it consists ; for as is the relation of the former to 
each other, such, also, is that of the laUer. For if the 
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persons are not equals thty will not have equal 
things. Battles, howeTer, and accusatbns hence origi- 
nate, when eidier equal persons do not obtain equal 
things, or those that are not equal have an equal distri** 
bution of things. This, also, is evident from distribu* 
tion according to desert ; for all men acknowledge, diat 
ite just in distributions should be made accordhig to a 
certain desert. All men, however, do not say that there 
is the same desert ; but democratic men, indeed, say that 
desert is liberty ; and of the oligarchists, some say that 
it is wealth, but others that it is nobility ; but the aristo* 
cxats say that it is virtue. The just, therefore, is some* 
thing analogous; for the analogous is not only the pecu« 
Ibrity of monadic number [or number consisting of units, ] 
but of number universally.' For analogy or proportion 
is equality of ratio, and consists in four things at 
least. That disjunct proportion, therefore, consists in 
four terms is evident ; and this is also the case with con-* 
tinned proportion. For this uses one thing as two things ; 
as, for instance, as A is to B, so is B to C. Hence, B 
is twice assumed ; so that if B is placed twice, the ana* 
logons things will be four. But the just, also, consists in 
four things at least, and the reason is the same ; for the 
persons to whom justice is distributed, and the things 
which are distributed, are similarly divided. As tl^e 
term A, therefore, is to B, so will C be to D. And, 
dierefore, alternately, as A is to C, so is B to D. Hence, 
Ae vHiole will be compared with the whole, which the 
distribution conjoins ; and if they are thus compounded, 
they will be justly conjoined. The conjunction, there- 

« i. e. Of number applied to things, such as ten men, eight 
horses. Sec. 

Arist VOL. 11. L 
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ibre, of the term A with Cy and of B widi D, .forms the 
justice which is m distribution; and the jnst is the 4iie* 
dium of that which is foreign from the amalogous. For 
ibe analogous is .a medium ; and the just is analogous.* 
Mathemaiiciahs, however, call such an analogy or pro* 
portion as . this geometrical ; \for in geometrical propoF- 
don it happens that .the whcde is to ibe whoW as all the 
parts t^ all. But this proportion is not continued; for 

'. Because distributive justice is a certain proportionality, it has 
certain properties of proportionality. The first property is, that 
ilrings whidi are- proportional to each other, are, also, alternately 
proportional. Thus, because,. as 10 is to 5, so is^ to 4, it >vHl be 
alM^witelyaslOisio 8,«oisi»to4. And thi6 ^n^pertyy also, accords 
«frith* distributive justice. For let there be two.persons^ one of whom 
>has laboured for one month, but the other for two months ; distri- 
i)utive justice in this case requires, that if one pound in money is 
given to him who has laboured for one month, two pounds should 
llB given to iiim who has laboured for two months. And then it 
ihU be as he who iias laboured for two months, b to him who hais 
laboured for one month, so are two pounds to one pound. Hence, 
alternately, as he who has laboured for two months is to two 
pounds, so is he who liaslaboured for one month to one pound. 
' The second property is, when there is the same ratio of die first 
mm to the second, as of the third term to the fourth, there is, also, 
ihe same ratio of the first and third terms* taken together, afrof the 
second and fourth taken tpgether« Thus, if there is the same ratio 
of 10 to 5 as of 8 to 4, there is, also, the same ratio of 10 and 8 
taken together, to 5 and 4 taken together, viz. there is the sam^ 
duple ratio. For as 10 is to 5, or as 8 is to 4, so is 18 to 9. This 
property, also, accords with distributTve justice. For the sameratio 
which he who has laboured for two monthi has: to two pounds id 
money, he who has laboured for. one month has to one pound; and 
the same ratio, also, have two persons who have labomed for three 
months to three pounds. Distributive justice, therefore, so distri- 
butes common goods, that as the persons are to each other, so are 
the goods distributed to such persons, and as are all the persons 
taken tqgecher, so are all the things distributed colkctirely taken. 
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tbe $luiM thing ia oot aaMimed as the persoa to whom a 
distribution is made, and as the thing distributed^ This 
justice, therefore, consists in proportion ; but the unjust 
is foreign from proportion. And hence, one person has 
more, but another less ([than he ought;] which, also, 
bapp^s to be the case in actions. For he, indeed, who 
dpes an injury has more, but he who is injured has less 
of good than he ought. The contrary, however, takes 
place in evil ; for a less evil has the relation of good 
with respect to a greater evil. For a less is more eligi- 
ble than a greater evil. But the eligible is good ; and 
that which is more eligible is a greater good. This, 
U^erefore, is one species of the just. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The other remaining species of justice is corrective, 
which is c;onversant both with voluntary and involuntary 
contracts. But the form of thb justice is different from 
the former. For the justice which is distributive gf com- 
mon things, [|or things of a public nature,] always subsists 
according to the above-mentioned proportion. For if 
the distribudon is made from common property, it will 
be according to the same ratio as the things introduced 
have to each other j and the unjust which is opposed to 
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tbis justice, \b foreign from proportion. The just, how- 
^yer^ which is in contracts, is, indeed, a certain equality, 
and the unjust is inequality ; yet not according to gep- 
metrical, but arithmetical proportion. For it makes no 
4ifference, \irhether a worthy deprives a bad man of hfe 
property, or a bad a worthy man ; nor whether a wortby 
or a bad man commits adultery. But the law only looks 
to the difference of the injury, and uses the persons as 
if they were equal, though the one, indeed, should in* 
jure, but the other should be injured, and though the 
one should do, but the other shoukl suffer, harm. Hence, 
ihis mjustice, since it is unequal, the judge endeavours to 
equalize. For when one man, indeed, inflicts a bbw^ 
but another is struck, or one man kills, but another is 
killed, the suffering and the action are divided into un* 
equal parts ; but the judge, by the punishment which he 
inflicts, endeavours to produce an equality, by detracting 
from the gain. For in things of this kind, in short, 
though to some things the name will not be appropriate^ 
the injury is denominated gain, and the endurance of the 
injury loss. But when the suflfering is measured, the 
one is called loss but the other gain. Hence, of the 
more and the less, the equal is the medium. With re- 
spect to loss and gain, however, the one is more, but the 
other less contrarily ; for the more of good, but the less 
of evil is gain, and the contrary is loss; of which the 
equal is the medium, which we say is the just. Hence, 
the justice which is corrective will be the medium of 
loss and gain. Hence, too, when men contend with 
each other [about legal aflfairs] they fly to the judge; 
but to go to a judge is to go to justice. For a judge is 
nothing eke than as it were animated justice. They, also, 
search for a judge who b a medium ; and some persons 
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caQ judges mediators, as if they should obtain jus^e if 
ttiey obtained the medium. The just, therefore, is a 
certain medium, since, the judge is also. But the judgi 
equalizes, and- as if a line were cut into imequal parts^ 
he takes away from the greater section that by which it 
e£C2eeds the lutf, and adds it to the less section* When, 
however^ the whcde is divided inta two equal parts,, theii> 
men say they have what is theiv own, when they obtaia 
the equal. But the equal is the middle of the greater 
and the less according ta arithmetical proportion. ' 

' Any line, or any number, may be divided into unequal parts;^ 
Bat between unequal lines and numbers, both an arithmetiical and 
a geometrical medium may be obtained. An arithmetical me- 
dium, therefore, is that toUch exceeds the less guantityf not in the 
same ratio bjf tohich it is exceeded by the greater, but by the same 
fuanHiy. But a geometrical meditim is that which exceeds the leu 
fuantity in the same ratiOi but not by the same qwimUy^ by which it 
is exceeded by the greater* Thus, for instance, the arithmetical men 
<Sum between the numbers 9 and S is 6, because 6 exceeds 3 as 
much as it is exceeded by 9 ; yet not in the same ratio. For 6 
exceeds S in a duple ratio, but is exceeded by 9 in a sesquialter 
ratio ; since 9 contains 6 once, and the half of 6 besides. On the 
contrary 6 is a geometrical medium between S and 1% because it it 
exceeded by 12 not in the same quantity, but in the same ratio by 
which 6 exceeds 3. But that it exceeds and is exceeded in th^ 
wne ratio is erident. For as 6 exceeds 3 in a duple ratio^ so^ 
lilttwise, it is exceeded by 12 ina duple ratio. 
. Hence, if a line of 12 inches is divided unequally into two parts* 
^ oneconsbting of 9 and the other of 3 inches, a Hne which is aa 
arithmetical medium is to be found, and which is a line of 6 inches* 
By thb middle line, therefore, the unequal parts may be reduced 
ID att equality. For if frcmi die greater part, i. e« from the liae of 
9 inches, that is Uken away through which it eiceeds the ipiddltf 
line of 6 inches, i. e. if 3 indies are taken away and added to th«i 
less part, or the Kne of 8 inches, those two lines will become equals 
and the whole line of 12 inches will be divided into two equal 
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Hence, also, the just (Si;eaioy) is denominated, because tt 
16 divided into two equal parts (on $i;^a f oriv), just as if 
it should be said to be hj(aiov ; and a judge is called 
hxatrTTjgy as if he were 8i;f aerr^, or one who divides a 
thing into two equal parts. For if when two things are 
equal, that which is taken from the one, is added to the 
other, the latter will exceed what the former then be^ 
comes^ by two such parts. For if what is taken away 
from one of the equal things were not added to the other, 
the one would exceed the other by one such part only. 
The thing, therefore, to which something is addeid ex- 
ceeds the medium by one part ; and the medium, also, 
exceeds by one part that from which something is taken 
away. By this, therefore, we may know, what ought 
to be taken away from him who has more, and what 
ought to be added to him who has less. For it is neceSf* 
8ary to add to him who has less, that by which the me* 
dium exceeds, but to take away from the greatest that by 
which the medium is exceeded. Let there be three lines 
AA, BB, CC, equal to each other. From AA let AE 
be taken, and added to CC, and let that part be CD» 
Hence, the whole line DCC, will exceed the line A£, 



parts. In a similar manner an unequal division takes place ill 
contracts. Far one person gains and receives more, for instance^ 
900^ I but another loses, and receives less, for instance, SOO/. The 
jndge, however, that he may reduce the contract to an equality, 
ought to find the arithmetical medium between the more and the 
less, L e. between 9001. and SOOL^ which medium is GQOL But hav* 
ing found this medium, he ought to take ^m him who has more 
that by which he exceeds, and give it to him who has less ; for thus 
die loss and gain will be equalized, and divided into half, so that 
each will have 600/. And this is commutative justice. 
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by the line CD; and the line FC ; and^ therefore, it will 
exceed the line BB by the line CD/' 



A 
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S 




B 
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F 


CD 



This, also, takes (dace- in other arts ; for they would^ 
be subverted, unless that which suffers, suffers the same 
in quandty and quality as that which acts.^ But these 
appellations, loss and gain, are derived from, voluntary 
contfacts. For when a man^ obtaras more dian bi» &9m4 
be is said tag^ ; but when he has lessthan^what he ha^ 
at first, he is said to have lost ;- as in buying and'selting^ 
and such'Other things as the law persiits^ When, how** 
ever^ men have neither more nor less, but gii^e aa muck 
as they receive, they aresaid to have their own, and nA»^ 
ther to lose, nor ^lin. Hence; . the just is the medium o£ 
a certain gain and los^ in thmgs which are not volunta/y ^ 
so that each of those who form a contract may have a8< 
much afterwarda as be&re^ 

' Let eacB of die diree equallines AA» BB» and' CC» be sup- 
posed to be 10 in«:t^3. Tlien if one inch is taken from A A and- 
added to BB»- all the lines will become unequal) so that AA will 
b^ 9 inches, BB will be 11' inches, and CC, 10 inches. Hence, CC 
v^ be an arithmetical medium between AA thus diminished, and 
BB thus increased, viz. between 9 and 11. If, therefore, from BB ' 
thus increased, L e. if from 11 inches 1 inch be taken away, by 
which it exceeds the medium 10 inches, and that 1 inch be added i 
to AA thus diminished, or to 9 inches, all the three will have 10 
inches, and,, therefore, all will be equal to each other, and to the 
medium. 
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CHAPTER V. 



, To some persons, however, retaliation appears to be 
WifJy just, and this also was the opinion of the Pytfaa-i 
goreans ; for they defined the just to be simply retalia- 
Uon* But retaliation is neither adapted to distributive nor 
to corr^ve justice i though Rhadamanthus [In .^Sschy- 
lusj aj^auis to assert, that justice is this, *^ and that di« 
puiBshment will be equitable when a man suffers thcf 
same thing as he has done.'' For retaliation is frequadt- 
ly dkcordant. Thus, for instance, if a magistrate should 
strike a man, it is not proper that the man should strike 
him in return; and if any one strikes a magistrate, he 
ought not only to be struck, but to be punished more 
severely. Again, there is a great difference between die 
Voluntary and the involuntary. But cortimercial inter- 
course is preserved by a justice of this kind, if the reta- 
liation is made according to proportion, and not accoid- 
iag to equality. For by analogous retaliation, the unioQ 
of a city becbmes permanent. For men either endeavour 
to return evil for evil ; for it appears to be slavery if they 
cannot retaliate ; or they wish when they benefit others 
to be themselves benefited in return ; since if this does 
not take place there is no compensation, by which the 
permanent union of society is effected. Hence, the tern* 
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pie of the Gr0C0$ is buUi in^t cmqjcmios p«rc of the 
city; for the puipoae of producu^. remuaeration ; for 
Ab 18 the peculiarity oi grace otjbvour. For it b re» 
quisite to return a favour to him who has coaferred oiief 
iad he again should begin to confer a favour. But t 
cotDJuncdon according to a diameter^ produces the retri^ 
buticm which is according to analogy. Thus for instance^ 
let the builder of a house be A, a shoemaker B» ll* 
house C» and the dioe D. 



A 


B 


bnilderof ahoQse. 


A i&otmaker. 


C 


D 


ThehoDse. 


Thedwe. 



It is necessary, therefor^ that the builcfer of the house 
should ceceive from the shoemaker his work, and give 
his work to him in return. Hence, if the first equality 
is that which is according to analogy, and afterwards a 
i]lstalialion is made, it will be that which we have men^ 
tioned ; but if not, there will neither be equality, nor will 
the bond of society remain ; for nothing hinders but that 
die woik of the one may be more excellent than the work 
of the other. It is necessary, therefore, that these should 
be equalized. But this also takes place in the other 
arts i for they would be subverted, unless that which is 
pasrive suffered the same in quantity and quality, as the 
agent .effects. For the communion of society ts not pro^ 
duced from two physicians, but from a physician spid a 
husbandman, and in short, from different, and not from 
e^ial characters ; but it is necessary that these should 
be equalized. Hence, it is requisite that all things 
would be capable of being compared with each other of 
which there b an exchange ; and for this purpose money 
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wa^ftdoticedt and bocomeg, m a certaki respect, a mea* 
sure. For it meisares all things ; so that it likewise 
measures excess and defect ; and therefore determines 
bow many shoes are equal to a house, or to nutriment* 
k is necessary, therefor^ that such as the ratio is of the 
bulkier of a house to a shoemak^, such should be the 
catio of the number of shoes to a house, or to nutri* 
ment. For if tiiis does^ not take place, there mil nei* 
ther be exchange nor commimion* And it will not take 
place, unless the things compared are in a certain respect 
equal. Hence, it is necessary,, as has been before ob- 
served, that all thuigs should be measured by one cer- 
tain thing ; and this is, in reality, indk[ence, which con- 
nects all things. For if mankind were not in want of 
any thing, or if they were not similarly in want, ,eitfier 
there wouM be no exchange, or not the same. But mo- 
Hey was adopted by compact, as a sjobs^rary exchange 
for indigence; and on thk account money was called 
(vo/titfTm), because it is not established by nature, but by 
law, (vofjLioi) and it is in our power to change it, an^ 
render it useless. Retaliation, therefore, will then take 
place, when there is an equaUzation. Hence, as the hus^. 
bandman is to the shoemaker, so is the work of the shoe-' 
*maker to the work of the husbandman. But it is neces^^ 
sary to bring them to the form of proportion, when an* 
exchange takes place ; for without this, one of the ex- 
tremes will have both the excesses. When, however, 
each person has his own, they will thus be equaf, and 
comnmnicate with each other, because this equality can 
be produced among them. Let the husbandman be A, 
the nutriment C, and the work of the shoemaker, equal' 
to the nutriment, be D. 
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A B 

Tlie husbandman. The sboemakerr 

C D 

The nutriment. The work of the shoemaker equal to the nutriment. 

But without this retaliation there would be no commu*' 
nion of society. That indigence, however, connects, as 
being one certain thing, is evident, because when men 
are not in want of each other, either both, or one of them, 
no exchange takes place, as it does when one is in want 
of what the other possesses ; as, for instance^ wine, for 
which an exportation of com is granted. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that this should be equalized. In order 
to future exchange, however, if nothmg should at present 
be wanted, that it may be obtained when it is wanted, 
money becomes as it were a surety to us. For it is requi- 
site that he who brings money, should take what he 
wants in exchange for it. Money, therefore, alsosufiers 
this very same thing ; for it does not always possess an 
equal power, but at the same time it is more permanent.' 
Hence, it is necessary that all things should be estimat- 
ed ; for thus there will always be an exchange ; and if 
there is an exchange, there will be communion. Mo^ 
ney, therefore, as a measure having made things com- 
mensurate, dualizes them. For there would be no 
commimion without exchange nor exchange without 
equality, nor 'equality without commensuration. In rea^ 
lity, therefore, it is impossible that things which so much 
differ, should become commensurate ; but for the pur- 
poses of indigence, this is sufficiently possible. Hence^ 
it is necessary that there should be one certain thing [as 
a measure,] and this from assumption. Hence, it is called 
(vofuo-fia) money. For this causes all things to be com- 
mensurate ; since all things are measured by money. 
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Let a house be A, ten minac B, aod a bed C. A, there* 
fore^ will be the half of B, if the house is worth fire 
minac, or is equal to the value of five minae. But let the 
bed C be the tenth part of B. It is evident, therefore, 
bow many beds are equal in value to the house, viz. five. 
Tliat such, however, was the exdiange before there waa 
poney, is manifest; for it makes no difference whether 
five beds, or as much as the worth of five beds, are given 
£k the house* Thus, therefore, we have shown what 
the ixD^isikf and also what the just is. 

• But these things beii^ determined, it is eni&M that a 
jil^ actiim is a medium between doing and receiving an 
injury ^ for the former b to have more, but the latter 
less [than is just*3 Justice, however, is a medium,^ not 
after the same manner with the former virtues^ but be-- 
cause it pi^ains to a mediutft ' [between the more and 
the less ;] but injustice pertaiiis tt> extremes. And jus« 
tic^ indeed, is that according to which a just man is 
said to act justly from deliberate.choice, and to distribute 
justice both to himself, in making a compact' with ano^ 
ther person, and to another who makes a compact with 
another ; yet not so, as to attribute more of what is eli« 
git>le to himself, and less to his neighbour, and the con* 
trary of that which is hurtful^ but so as to distribute the 
eqi^l [to hiftiself and others] according to analogy. And 

* For the other virtues are certain mediocrities, because they 
sore media between two vices, one of vthloh errs through excesst 
and the other through deficiency. On the contrary, justice is not 
-^ noedium between two vices after this manner, but it is. exposed, to 
injustice alone, which errs by giving to one person more, and to 
another less, but gives to neither what is cquaL 
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he adopts the same mode of conduct towards anodier 
person who forms a compact with another. Injustice, 
on the contrary, is that according to which an mijust 
man Is said to act unjustly from deliberate choice, and ta 
distribute injustice both to himself and others; but 
tf& IS the excess and defidency of that which is bene^ 
fic&d or hurtful, contrary to the analogous. Hence^ 
Injustice is excess and d^ciency, because it pertains to 
excess and deficiency. To the unjust man hinaself, In^ 
deed, it is an excess of that which is simply henefidaJ, 
but a deficiency of that which is hurtful ; but to odiers 
it distributes in a manner wholly similar ; and in what- 
ever way the distrft>ution may happen to be made, it is 
contrary to the analogous. Of an unjust action, how- 
ever, the less extreme is, to be injured, and the greater, 
to injure. After this manner, theref<^e, we have dis- 
cussed justice and iiqustice, and have shown what is the 
nature of each ; and similarly we have discussed univer- 
sally the just and the unjust. 



CHAPTER VI. 



&INCS, however, it is posdble that he who acts un^ 
justly may not yet be unjust, from what kind of iniqui- 
tous deeds will a man be unjust, according to each- species 
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of injustice ? For instance, will it be as a thief, or as aa 
ailakerer, or as a robber? Or thus, indeed, will the 
difficulty still remain ? For a man n)ay have connexion 
with a woman knowing who she is, yet not from a prin- 
dplie of deliberate choice, but from passion. Hence, in 
tlus cas^ he acts unjustly, but is not unjust ; as neither 
b a thief, though he may have committed theft ; nor aa 
adulterer, though he may have committed adultery; and 
in a,^nular manner in other things. In what manner, 
thef^fore, retaliation subsists, with reference to justice^ 
has been shown by us before. It is necessary, however, 
not to be ignorant that what we at present investigate, is 
the simply just, and the politically just. But this justice 
takes place among men connected together in society, 
and these liberal and equal men, either according to ana- 
logy, pr according to number, with a view to a sufficiency 
of the necessaries of life. . Hence, those among whom 
this is not found, have no political justice towards each 
oth^er, but a certain justice, and which subsists according 
to a similitude to political justice. For there is justice 
among those with whom there is also law ; but there is 
law among those with whom there is injustice. For 
justice is the judgment of the just and the unjust. But 
with those with whom there is injustice, there is also 
acting unjustly ; but with all those with whom there is 
acting unjustly, there is not injustice. But injustice 
conasts in a man distributing to himself more of what is 
simply good, and less of what is simply evil [than he 
ought.] Hence, we do not suffer a man to govern, but 
reason ; because he does this to himself [i. e. distributes 
to himself more of what is good, and less of what is evil,] 
and becomes a tyrant. He, however, who governs, is 
the guardian of justice ; but if of. justice, he is also the 
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iguardian of the equaL , But ^nce, if he is a just man, it 
does not appear that he possesses more of external good 
than others ; for he does not distribute more of what is 
simply good to himself, unless it belongs to him by ana* 
logy ; hence, he distributes the simply good to another j 
•and on this account it is said that justice is a foreign 
.good, as we have before observed. A certain reward, 
therefore, must be given to him ; but this is honour and 
^ gift. Those persons, however, to whom these are not 
^sufficient, become tyrants. But despotic and paternal 
justice []or the justice of a master towards his servants, 
and of a father towards his children,] are not the same 
-witli this, but similar to it. For there is no injustice 
simpty of a man towards his own property ; but a posses- 
sion {pr a slave], and a child, while he is little and not 
yet separated from his parents, are as it were a part of 
the man. And no one deliberately chooses to injure 
himself. Hence, there is no injustice of a man towards 
himself; and consequently neither is there injustice, nor 
political jusdce. For justice is conformable to law, and 
subsists among those with whom law is naturally adapted 
to exist. But these are persons with whom there is an 
equality of governing, and being governed. Hence', 
there is more of political justice between a man and his 
-wife, than between a father and his children, or a mas- 
ter and his servants. For this latter is economical jus- 
lice ; but this is diflferent from political justice. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



With respect, however, to political justice, one kind 
is natural, but the other legale And the natural, indeed, 
is that which has every where the same power, and this not 
because it appears or does not appear to be justice. But the 
legal is that respecting which from the first it is of no conse^ 
quence, whether it is established in this or in that way, but 
when it is established, is of consequence} such, for instance, 
as that captives shall be redeemed for a mina ; ' or that 
a goat shall be sacrificed, and not two sheep.^ And far* 
ther still, such laws as are promulgated about particu- 
lars ; such as that sacrifices shall be offered to Bcasidas,' 
and whatever is established by public decrees. To some 
persons, however, all political justice aqppears to be of 
this kind, because that which has a natural subsistence is 

' The Lacedaemonians and Athenians, during the Peloponnesian 
war, agreed that the captives on both sides should be redeemed for 
one mina. 

^ The lliebans in Egypt established a law that a goat should be 
sacrificed to Jupiter, and not two sheep. See the Sod book of 
Herodotus* 

^ The Amphtbolite ordered sacrifices to be ofiered to Brasidas 
the Lacedemonian king* who feU fighting bravely in the Pelopon- 
nesian ' 
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mutable, and eveiy vrhdte possesses the same power; just 
as fire bums both here and in Persia; but just things are 
seal to be mutable. This, however, is not entirely^ but 
only partially the case ; though perhaps with the gods,' 
it is by no means to be admitted [that justice is mutable ;] 
but with us there is something which is naturally muta- 
ble^ though not every thing. But at the same time jus* 
tice 18 partly from nature and partly not. What, how^ 
ever, the justice is which is from nature is evident from 
contingencies, and things which have a various subsist- 
ence, and also what the justice is which is not from nature, 
but is legal, and established by compact, since both are 
similarly mutable. The same distinction, likewise, will be 
adapted to other things. For the right hand is naturally 
more excellent, [1. e. is more adapted to motion] than 
the left ; though it is possible that some persons may be 
ambidexter. The justice, however, which is from com- 
pact and utility resembles measures. For the measures 
of wine and com are not every where equal ; but with 
those who buy wine and com they are greater, and with 
those who sell them less. In a similar manner justice, 
which is not natural, but human, is not every where the 
same; since neither are polities, but every where one 
poUty abne is confidrmable to nature, viz. that which is 
the most excellent. Every thing just, however, and 
every thing legal ate, as universal to particulars. Fos 
acdons are many, but each of them is one thing ; for it id 
a universal. But an unjust action and the just differ, and 

' By thegodi here, ArUtotle meaois die cdeftial bodies, wfaSc^ 
being deified bodies, were <:alled by the antients gods. Natural 
causes, therefore, with thcie, cannot even accidentally be changed 
from their jnode of operation. Thus the motion of the sun cau 
nerer be ch^ged. 
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also a jost action and the just. ' For the unjust subsists 
dther by nature or by order. But the very same thii^ 
which when done is an unjust action, is not so before it 
is done, but is unjust } and in a siniikr manner with 
respect to a just action. But that which is common is 
rather called a deed justly dane^ {i$xouoTpayri[iay ; but 
the correction of an nn|ust deed, a just deedj (oixoMOfiou) 
With respect to each of these^ however, what the quality 
and number of their species are, and what the particulars 
are with which they are conversant, we shall hereafter 
consider. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Since, therefore, things just and unjust are those 
which we have enomerated, a man then indeed does an 
injury, or acts justly, when he thus acts voluntarily ; but 
ifhen involuntarily, he neither does an injury, nor 
acts justly, except from accident. For it happens that 
&e things which he does are either just or imjust j but 
a deed unjustly dofte, and a just action, are defined by 
the voluntary and the involuntary j for when an action is 
voltmtary, it is blamed j but at the same time it is tken 
a dee4 Uiiju^y done. Hence, there will 1)e something 
unjust, whiuh is not yet a deed iikjustly done^ unleb the 
toluntaryisaddfdtoit^ But I tiOl the voluntary indeed. 
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as has been before observed, that uhich a man does of 
things which it is in his power to do knowingly » and not 
ignorantly^ viz. not being ignorant of the circumstances 
of the action; as for instance, who it is he strikes^ 
and with what he strikes, and on what account, and 
when he does this, neither from accident, nor by 
t:om}:fulsion ; as would be the case, if some one taking 
his hand, should strike another person with it. For 
he would then not strike willingly, because it was 
not in his power to avoid givmg the blow. It may hap- 
pen, however, that he who is struck is a &ther ; but he 
who strikes him may merely know that he is a man, or 
some one of those who are present, but may be ignorant 
that it is his fath^. A similar distinction also must be 
made in that for the sake of which a thing is done, and 
concerning the whole action. Hence, that which is not 
known, or which is known indeed, but is not in the 
power of him who acts, or which he is compelled to do, 
is done involuntarily. For we both do and suffer many 
things which have a natural subsistence knowingly, no 
one of which is either voluntary or involuntary ; such as 
to grow old, or to die. That which is accidental, how* 
ever, ^milarly takes place in things unjust and just. For 
if a man returns a deposit unwillingly, and from fear, he 
cannot be said either to perform a just deed, or to act 
justly ; except from accident. In a similar manner he 
who, from compulsion and unwillingly, does not return a 
deposit, must be ssud to be unjust, and to do an unjust 
deed from accident. But of voluntary actions, some 
indeed we perform with previous choice^ and oth^ with* 
out previous chmce ; with pluvious chdce, such as have 
been the std)ject8 of previous deliberation, but without it, 
such as have not been d^berated on previously* 
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Sincci therefore, there are three kinds of harm in 
social communion,, those which are accompanied with 
Ignorance are errors, when a man neither apprehends 
who the person that is injured is, nor the mode, nor the 
instrument, nor that for the sake of which the harm is 
done. For in this case, he will think either that ?ie has 
not struck the person, or not with this instrument, or 
not this person, or not on this account, but something 
else happened diflferent from what he expected. Thus 
one man may strike another not for the purpose of 
wounding, but of stimulating him, and in so doing may 
accidentally wound him ; or he may not strike the person 
whom he intended to strike, or not in the way he intend- 
ed. When, therefore, harm is done unintentionally, it is 
a misfortune ; but when it is done not unintentionally, yet 
without vice, it is an error. For a man then errs, when 
the principle of the cause is in himself; but he is unfor- 
tunate when the principle is external to him. When, 
however, harm is done knowingly, but without previous 
deliberation, it is a deed unjustly done ; as for instancy 
whatever happens to men through anger, or other pas- 
sions which are necessary or natural. For those who 
injure others, and err through the influence of these pas- 
isions, act indeed unjustly, and their deeds are unju^y 
done } nevertheless they are not yet unjust on account of 
these actions, nor depraved; for the harm which they 
did was not through depravity. But when a man injures 
another from deliberate choice, he is unjust and depraved* 
Hence, those deeds which are the eflfect of anger are well 
judged not to be the result of previous design. For the 
principle of action is not in him who is angry, but in him 
who excited his anger. Again, [when one man hurts 
another from anger] there is no controversy about the 
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deed, as to its having been done, but about the justice of 
it } for anger is excited on account of apparent injustice. 
For here there is no controversy about the existence of 
the thing, as there is in contracts, in which it is necessary 
that one of the contractors should be a depraved charac- 
ter, unless his conduct is the eflPect of oblivion; but 
acknowledging the fact, they controvert the justice of it. 
He, however, who hurts another person deliberately, is 
not ignorant of the deed. Hence, the one of these thinks 
be is injured, but the other thinks he is not. But he 
who does harm to another person from deliberate choice^ 
acts unjustly ; and he who injures another, according to 
.those deeds which are done unjustly, is unjust, when he 
acts contrary to proportion, or to the equal. In a simi- 
lar manner also, he is just when he acts justly from pre- 
vious choice ; but he acts justly, if he only acts willingly. 
Of involuntary actions, however, some deserve to be par- 
doned, but others do not. For such involuntary errors 
as are not only committed ignorandy, but also through 
ignorance, deserve to be pardoned j but such as are not 
committed through ignorance, but ignorantly, yet from 
passion neither natural nor human, do not deserve to be 
pardoned. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It may, however, be doubted whether a distinction 
has been sufficiently made by us, between being injured, 
and injuring. In the first place, indeed; if the thing is as 
Euripides asserts it to be, when he absurdly says, ** To 
speak briefly I may kill my mother, both of us being will- 
ing ; or I being unwilling, and she willing/* For is rt 
true or not, that a person can be willingly injured ? , Or 
is every one unwillingly injured, in the same manner as 
every one who does an injury does it willingly? Or do 
some persons suffer an injury voluntarily, and others 
involuntarily ? And a similar inquiry may also be made 
with respect to obtaining justice; for to act justly is 
wholly a voluntary thing. Hence, the being iiyured and 
obtaining justice, are deservedly opposed in a similar 
manner to each other, so that they are either voluntary 
or involuntary. It may, however, appear to be absurd, 
that in obtaining justice, the whole should be voluntary ; 
for some persons obtain justice unwillingly. And this 
also may be doubted, whether every one who suffers 
something imjust is injured; or whether as it is in 
acting, so it is in suffering ? For it is possible in both 
these to obtain what is just from accident. And it is evi* 
dent that the like may also take place in things unjust. For 
it is not the same thing, to do unjust things, and to do an 
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injury; nor is it the same thing to suffer unjust things^ and 
to be injured. The like also takes place in acting justly 
and obtaining justice. For it is impossible to be injured 
unless there is some one who does the injury; or to 
obtain justice, unless there fs some one who aicts justly. 
But if to do an injury is simply to hurt some one will- 
ingly, and to hurt willingly is to do so knowing the per* 
8oa who is hurt, and the instrument, and the manner in 
wbich he is hurt; but the intemperate man willingly 
hurts him^f ; if this be the case, he will be voluntarily 
injured, and it will be possible for a man to injure him^ 
^f. This, however, is also one of the things which are 
dubious, whether it is possible for a man to injure hinip 
self. Farther still, a man may voluntarily, through in- 
temperance, be injured by another person ; so that it 
will be possible for a man to be injured voluntarily. Or 
-shall we say that the definidon {[which we have given of 
doing an injury, viz. that it is to hurt some one voluntas 
cily,3 is not right, but we must add the words, to hurt^ 
imowng Ac person who is htart^ and the instrument^ and 
ihe manner in which he is hnrt^ ccHitrary to his will ? A 
man, tfierefore, may be hurt, and suffer imjust things 
willingly } but no one is willingly injured. For po one 
wishes to be injured, not even the intemperate man ; but 
be acts contrary to his wilL For neither does any one 
wish for that which he does not fancy to be good } but 
the intemperate man does that, which he does not think 
ought to be done. But he who gives what is his own^ a« 
Homer says Glaucus gave to Diomed, 

For Diomed's brass arms of mean device. 
For which nine oxen paid, a vulgar price. 
He gave his own of gold divinelf wrought, 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought. 
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5s not injurrf ; for it is in fai« power t6 give j^or not to 
give.] But to be injured is not in his power, but it is 
necessary that the person should exist by whom the 
injury is done. Concerning the being injured, there^ 
fore, it is evident that it is not voluntary. 

Of those things, however, which we proposed to dis- 
cuss, two particulars remain to be explained ; whether 
he does an iq*ury who distributes to another person more 
than he cfeserves, or the person who receives the distri- 
-bution. For if what we before observed is possible, and 
■he who distributes, but not he who possesses more, does 
the injury, if any one distributes to another more than to 
himself, knowingly and willingly, he will himself injure 
iiimself ; which modest men appear to do. For a worthy 
man distributes less to himself than to others. Or shall we 
say that neither is this thing simple ? For he who dis- 
tributes less to himself than to others [of certain good 
things,] win vindicate to himself more of some other 
good, if it should so happen ; as for instance, of renown, 
6r of that which is simply beautiful in conduct. AgaiB, 
the doubt is also dissolved from the definition of doing 
an injury ; for he who does it, suffers nothing contrary 
to his will. Hence he is not, on this account, injured ; 
but even admitting that he is, he is only hurt. It is also 
evident that he who distributes [more than the receiver 
deserves,] does an injury, but not the receiver. For it is 
not the person in whom injustice is inherent who does the 
injury, but he to whom to do this is voluntary. ; but this is 
the man from whom the principle of the action proceeds, 
which is in the distributor, but not in the receiver. 

Farther still, since to act is predicated multifariously, and 
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fhiags inanimate in a certain respect kill, the hand as well 
as the servant by the command of bis master ; these indeed 
do not act injuriously, but they do unjust things. Agfun, 
if a man beipg indeed ignorant judges, he does not do an 
injury according to the legally just, nor is his judgment 
«njust, yet in a certain respect it is unjust. For the 
I^ally just differs from the first justice, [or that which 
Jias a natural subsistence.] But if he should judge un- 
justly knowingly, he will vindicate to himself more either 
of favour, or of vengeance. As, therefore, if some one 
should partake of a deed unjustly done, thus also he wh() 
on account of these things judges unjustly, will possess 
more ; for in those things he who adjudges a field to 
another person, rec^ves in return, not a field, but money- 
Men, however, are of opinion that it is in their power to 
do an injury, and that on this account it is easy to be 
just. But it is not so ; for to have connexion with the 
wife of a neighbour, to strike another person, and to 
give money with the hand, are things easy, and in 
the power of those who do them j but to do these things 
With a certain disposition of mind,' is neither easy, nor in 
the power of those who do them. In a similar maimer, 
also, the multitude fancy that there is no portion of wis- 
dom in knowing what is just, and what is unjust, because 
it is not difficult to understand those things about whkk 
the laws speak. These things, however, are not just, 
except from accident, but they are then just, when they 
are performed after a certain manner, and distributed 
.after a certain manner. 3ut this is a greater work than 

* In order to be unjust, it is not sufficient merely to do an injury, 
but it is also requisite that it should be done with promptitude and 
delight. For this disposition of mind likewise, habit is necessary, 
which is not acquired without difficulty and length of time. 
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to know things that are salubrious. For there, indeed, 
it is easy to know honey and wine, and hellebore, and 
burning and cutting ; but how it is necessary to distri- 
bute ihese, in order to produce health, and to whom, and 
when they are to be distributed, is as great a work as to 
be a physician. On this very account the multitude 
fancy that it is no less the province of a just [than of an 
unjust] man, to do an injury ; because the just man is no 
less, but is even more able to do each of these, [jthan the 
unjust man.] For according to them, a just num may 
have connexion with the wife of another man, and may 
strike another person, and a brave man may throw away 
his shield, and betaking himself to flight may run where 
he pleases. To act cowardly, however, and to do an 
injury. Is not merely to do these things, except from 
accident, but it consists in doing them with a certain dis- 
position of mind [i. e. with promptitude and delight ;] 
just as to perform the office of a physician, and to restore 
to health, does not merely consist in cutting, or not cut- 
ting, in giving or not giving medicine, but in doing these 
after a certain manner. But just things subsist among 
those with whom there is a participation of things which 
are simply good ; and in these there is also excess and 
defect. For to some beings^ as perhaps to the gods, 
justice is not a good, because in them there is no excess, 
[or deficiency ;] but to others, as to men incurable and 
vicious, no part of things simply good is beneficial, but 
all of them are noxious ; and to others they are useful to 
a certain exxsnt } and on this account justice is a humau^ 
good. 
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CHAPTER X, 



' It now follows that we should speak concenung 
equity, and the equitable, and show how equity, indeed, 
subsists with reference to justice, and the equitable with 
reference to the just; for to those who confer rightly, 
the equitable appears to be neither simply the same, nor 
yet diiFerent in genus from the ju^. And at one tim^ 
indeed, we praise the equitable, and the man of equity ; 
so that, also, transferring this name to other things, we 
praise a man by calling him a jtiore equitable^ instead of 
a good man, manifesting by this, that it is a better appel* 
lation. But at another time, to those who follow reason, 
it appears to be absurd, that the equitable, if it is some- 
thing different from the just, should be laudable* For 
either the just is not a worthy thing, or the equitable is 
not just, if it is different from the just; or if they are 
both worthy things, both are the same. The doubt, 
therefore, concerning the equitable, nearly Iu^)peas 
through these particulars. All these, however, are after 
a certain manner right, and there is nodiing in them 
which is contrary and adverse to itself. For tlM equita- 
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ble being something that is just, is a better just thing; and 
is not better than the just, as if it were some other genus. 
The just, therefore, and the equitable are the same thing; 
and both of them being worthy things, the equitable is 
the more excellent of the two. A doubt, however, still 
remains, that though the equitable is indeed just, yet it is 
not the legally just, but is a correction of it. But the 
cause of this is, that every law, indeed, is universal ; but 
it cannot speak universally with rectitude about certain 
particulars. In those things, therefore, in which it is ne- 
cessary to speak universally, but in which this cannot be 
done rightly, the law assumes that which happens for the « 
most part, not being ignorant of the fault which has been 
committed. And in thus doing, it acts no less rightly ; 
for the fault is not in the law, nor in the legislator, but in 
the nature of the thing ; for such directly is the matter 
of the thuigs which pertain to action. When the law, 
therefore, speaks universally, and something after this 
should ha{4)^ beside^, then it k right to correct what the 
legislator h^s omitted, and the error which he has com- 
mitted in speaking simply, since the legislator himself 
would adopt such correction if he were present, and 
.t^^ould have legally established this if he had known it. 
Hence, the equitable is just, and is better than a certain 
.justice. It is not, however, better than what is simply 
just, but it is better than the justice which errs through 
speaking simply [and generally.] And this is the nature 
of the equitable, that it is a correction of law, where law 
is d^cient oi\ account of speaking universally. For this 
1$. the cause why all things are not according to law, that 
' cdmcerning certain things it is impossible to establish a 
.Jaw» Hence, a decree is necessary ; for of the indefinite 
.|be rul^ al^ is ijadefiuite, just as of a Lesbian building 
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the rule is leaden ; ^nce the rule is ^nt conformsMe tjoi 
the figure of the stone, and does not remain the same* 
Tbus, also, a decree is adapted to things themselves. It 
is evident, therefore, what the equitable and the just are, 
and what the justice is which the equitable excels. It is 
likewise manifest from this who is an equitable maiw 
For he who deliberately chooses and practises thrags of 
this Idnd^and who is not an accurate distributor of justice 
in the rigid sense of the word, but remits something of 
the rigour of the law, though the law is £ivourable to 
such rigour, is an equitable man« And the habit itself 
is equity, being a certain justice and not a different 
habit. 



CHAPTER XI. 



From what has been said, also, it is evident whether it 
IS possible for a man to injure himself or not. For there 
are some just things established by law, which pertain to 
the whole of virtue. Thus, for instance, th^ law does 
not order a man to d^stpdy himself; and it forbids what 
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h does not command. Again, when one man hurts ano^ 
tber omtrary to law, who has not hurt him, he does an 
injury willingly; but he does an injury willingly, who 
does it knowing the person whom he injures^ and the 
instrument, and the manner in which he does it. But he 
who destroys himself through anger, does this willfaigly 
contrary to right reason, which the law does not permit* 
Hence, he does an injury ; but to wjhom ? Is it not to 
the city, but not to himself? For he^ voluntarily suffers; 
but no one is voluntarily injured. Hence, also, the dty 
punishes him, and a certain disgrace is attached to him 
who destroys himself, as one who injures the dty. Farther 
still, it is not possible for a man to injure himself in that 
way in which he is unjust, who only acts unjustly, and is 
not entirely depraved ; for this character is different from 
him. For the unjust man is in a certain respect so de- 
praved, as the timid man is ; but not as possessing 
the whole of depravity. Hence, neither according to this 
improbity does he do himself an injury ; for if he did, 
the same thing might be taken away and added at the 
same time to the same thing ; but this is impossible. It 
is, however, necessary that the just and the unjust should 
always exist in more than one person. Again, he who does 
an injury does it voluntarily, and from deliberate choice, 
and with a precedency in time. For he who injures ano- 
ther because he h^s been injured by hhn, does not appear 
to act unjustly { but he who injures himself, suffers and 
does the same things at the same time. Farther still, a 
man would be injured willingly. To which may be 
added, that no one does an injury without a particular 
spedes of injustice ; but no one commits adultery with 
his own wiie, nor does any one dig through his own wall, 
9pr commit a theft en his own property. In shorty the 
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impossibilhy that a man should injure himself it evident 
from the conclusions made by us respecting the bdtfg 
ToluQtarily injured. It is likewise evident, that both to 
be injured and to injure are bad thuigs ; for the otie is to 
have less, but the other more than the medium ; in the 
same manner as the salubrious in medicine, and that 
which contributes to a good habit of body in the gym- 
nastic art. At the same time, however, it is worse to 
injure [than to be injured.] For to do an injury is ac- 
companied with vice, and is blameable ; and with vice 
which is either perfect, and simply vice, or nearly so. 
For not every thing which is voluntary is accompanied 
vnth injustice; but to be injured is without vice and 
injustice. Essentially, therefore, it is less bad to be 
injured than to do an injury ; but from accident nothing 
prevents it from being a greater evil. Art, however, 
pays no attention to this ; but it says that the pleurisy is 
a greater disease than a lame foot, though it may hap- 
pen that the latter may be a greater evil than the 
former, if a man, in consequence of being lame, should 
fall, and thus be taken by enemies, and put to death. 
Metaphorically speaking, however, and from similitude, 
the whole man is not just to the whole of himsdf, but 
one part of him towards another part ; yet not accord-* 
mg to every kmd of justice, but according to the des- 
poticy or economic ; for in these discussions, it must be 
admitted that the rational diflfers from the irrational 
part of the soul. And if we look to these, it appears 
that there |s a certain injustice of a man towards him- 
self, because it is possible in these parts for a man 
to suffer something adverse to his own appetites. As, 
therefore, between a governor and him who is governed, 
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tiMre is a certain' justice towards each other, diis is also 
the case between these parts of the soul. After diis man* 
ner» therefore, we have discussed justice^ and the other 
ethical virtues. 
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BOOK VI. 



CHAPTER L 

SmcE, however^ we have b^re observed dntt k is 
necessary the medium [in conduct]] should be choseB» 
and neither excess nor deficiency, but the medium is [to 
zct} as right reason pr^cribes, let us now consider what 
right reason is. For in all the above-mentioned haUts, 
as in other things, there is a certain scope, to which he 
who possesses reason, looking, acts with intension zind 
remission ; and there is a certain boundary of media, 
whfch we say are ^ated between excess and defect^ and 
which exist conformably to right reason. Thus, to ^eak, 
however, is indeed true, but is not at all clear. For in 
Arist. VOL. 11. N 
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Other pursuits, also, with which science is conrersanr, it 
is, indeed, true to say that it b not proper to labour 
either more or less, nor to be indolent, but to labour 
moderately, and as right reason prescribes. He, how- 
ever, who alone knows this, will know nothing more; as, 
if on inquiring what kind of things are to be administered 
to the body, it should be said, they are such as medicine 
and he who possesses the medical art prescribe. Hence, 
it is necessary with respect to the habits of the soul, 
that this should not only be truly said, but that it should 
also be definitely shown what right reason is, and ' what 
is the definition of iu But we have distributed the 
virtues of the soul, and have said, that some of them 
are ethical, and others dianoetical [or belonging to the 
discursive power of the soul, j With respect to the 
ethical virtues, therefore, we have indeed discussed them; 
but with respect to the remaining virtues, these we shall 
discuss, after we have first spoken concerning the soul 
It has, therefore, been before observed by us, that there 
are two parts of the soul, that which possesses reason, 
and that which is irrational. But now we shall make a 
division after the same manner of the part which pos- 
sesses reason; and it must be admitted that there are two 
parts possessing reason ; one, indeed,^ by which we sur- 
vey those kind of bemgs, the principles of which cannot 
subsist otherwise than they do, and the other, by which 
we survey things of a contingent nature. For since the 
objects of knowledge are specifically different, it follows, 
that there are, also, different species of knowledg£i For 
it is necessary that knowledge sliould be similar to the 
tiling knowx^ and that the knowledge of that which is 
necessary should be necessary, but contingent of that 
which is contingent.^ For all knowledge sub«sts acconU 
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ing to stmilkude and affinity ^ since it is a certain adapta* 
doQ and contact of that which is known, and that which 
knows. But of these parts of th^ soul, the one is called 
scientific, t>ut the other ratiodnatiye ; for to consult and 
reason are the same thing. No one, however, consults 
about things which cannot subdst otherwise than they 
do ; so that the ratiocinative power is one certain part of 
the rational part of the souL It must, therefore^ be 
shown what is the best habit of each of these. For this 
is th^ virtue of each. But virtue is referred to its pro- 
per work. 



CHAPTER 11. 



There are, however, three things in the soul, which 
luive dominion over action and truth, viz. sense, intellect^ 
and appetite. But of these, sense is the prind]^ <^ no 
one action ; which i^ evident from this, that brutes have, 
indeed, sense, but have no communion with acdon [so 
as to have dominion over it. '] What, however, affirma- 
tion and negation are in the discurdve energy of the 
rational part, that pursuit and avoidance are in appedte* 

' For this pertains to beings who are capabk of deliberate 
choice. 
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Hence, since ethical virtue is a hatnt accompanied with 
deliberate choice, but deliberate choice is an appetke 
adapted to consultation ; hence, it is necessary that reascn^ 
should be true, and the appetite right, if the deliberate 
choice is good, and that the one should assert, and the 
other pursue the same things. This discursive energy 
of the soul, therefore, [by which we judge that some- 
thing is to be desired] is practical reason, and practical 
truth. But of the discursive energy of reason which is 
contemplatife, and neither practiced nor effective, the 
good and the evil are truth and falsehood ; for this is the 
work of the whole of the discursive power. The work, 
however, of the practical, and at the same time discursive 
energy of reason, is truth subsisting in concord with 
right appetite. The principle, therefore, of action, 
whence motion is derived, is deliberate choice, though 
this principle is not the final cause of action. But appe- 
tite, and that reason which is for the sake of something, 
[or which is directed to the final cause] are the principles 
of deliberate choice. Hence, deliberate choice is not 
without intellect, and the discursive energy of reason ; 
nor is it without the ethical habit; for good conduct, 
and the contrary to it in action, are not without the dis- 
cursive enjergy of reason and manner*. The discurave 
energy, however, of reasoa itself, does not move any- 
thing, except that which is for the sake of something, 
and is practical ; since this has dominion over that which 
is effective. For ev^y one who effects any thing, does 
It for the sake of something ; and that which is effected 
is not simply the end, but is a relative and pectains to 
something, though this is not the case with that which 
is practicable* For good conduct is the end of acdon ; 
but appetite is directed to the end. Hence, deliberate 
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chdce is either orectic intellect, or appetite possessing a 
discursive energy ; and man is a principle of this kind. 
Nothing, however, that has been done is an object of de- 
liberate choice. Thus, for instance, no one deliberately 
chooses to subvert Troy ; for neither does any one deli- 
berate about what is past, but about that which is future 
and contingent. But it b not possible that what has been 
done should not be done. Hence, Agatho says rightly. 

All things to God are possible but onfi 
That to undo which is already done* 

Of both the intellective parts, therefore, the work is 
truth. Hence, those habits according to which each of 
these parts enunciates the truth are the virtues of both. 



CHAPTER III. 

Assuming, therefore, a more elevated exordium, let 
us again speak concerning these virtues. Let, therefore, 
the habits by which the soul enunciates truth in affirming 
or denying, be five in number, fiut these are art, science, 
prudence, wisdom, and intellect; for it is possible that both 
hypolepsis ' and opinion may assert what is false. What 

' As dianoia b the discursive or syllogistic energy of the soul | 
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^ience therefore is, vnU be from hence evident, if it is 
necessary to investigate accurately, and not to follow 
similitudes. For all of us are of opinion that it is not 
possible for that which we know scientifically to sub^ 
otherwise than it does. But with respect to things which 
may subsist otherwise, of these when they are out of our 
view we are ignorant whether they exist or not. The 
object of scientific knowledge, therefore, is from neces^ 
sity. Hence, it is eternal. For all beings which are 
simply from necessity are eternal ; but things eternal are 
without generation and incorruptible. Again, all science 
appears to be capable of being taught, and the object of 
scientifk knowledge may be obtained by discipline. But 
all doctrine is produced from things previously known, 
as we have said in the Analytics ; for it partly subsists 
through induction, and partly from syllogism. Indue* 
tion, therefore, is indeed a principle, and the principle of 
universal ; ' but syllogism is from universal. The prind* 
pies, therefore, from which syllogism consists, are diings 
of which there is no syllogism.* Hence, they are 
obtained by induction. Science, therefore, is indeed a 
demonstrative habit, and such other things as we have 
added to the definition of it in the Analytics. For when 
a man believes that a thing is after a certain manner, ^ and 

hypoUpsis is the assent of th^ soul to each tenn of a syllogistic 
process ; and opinion is the assent of the soul to the conclusion soldj 
of a syllogism. 

' Viz. So far as it excites the perception of the universal which 
IS latent in the souL 

* Viz. The knowledge of them is not obtained by a syllogistic 
process. 

* Viz. When he believes that the thing cannot subsist otherwise 
than it does. 
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the principles of it are known to him, he has a sciendfic 
knowledge of that thmg. For if the principles are not 
more known to him than the conclusion, he will have a 
scientific knowledge from accident. Let these thin^, 
therefore, be admitted concerning science* 



CHAPTER IV, 



Of that, however, which may subsist otherwise than 
it does, [|or which has a various subsistence, and is con* 
tingent,] there is something which is eflfective, and some* 
thing which is practicable. But production and action 
differ* CredibUity, however, may be obtained concern* 
ing these things from exoteric discussions; so that the 
practic habit in conjunction with reason, is different from 
the effective, or productive habit in conjunction with 
reason. And neither are they contained by each other y 
for neither is action effection; nor is effection action. 
But since the building art is a habit effective in conjunc* 
tion with reason, and neither is there any art which is not 
a habit effective in conjunction with reason, nor any such 
habit which is not art ; art and habit effective in conjunc* 
tbn with true reason will be the same. All art, howeveri 
is conversant with generation, and machinates and con* 
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templates m order that something may be produced which 
is capable either of existing, or not existing ; and of 
which the principle is in the maker, but not in the thing 
made. For art neither oelongs to things which necessa- 
rily are, or are necessarily generated, nor to things which 
have a natural subsistence ; for these contain in them- 
selves the principle. Since, however, production and 
action are different, it is necessary that art should pertain 
to production, but not to action. And after a certain 
manner, fortune and art are conversant with the same 
things, as, also, Agatho says. 

Art fortune loves^ suid fortune art. 

Art, therefore, as we have said, is a certain habit effective 
in conjunction with true reason. But the privation of 
art, on the contrary [or the inartificial habit,] is a habit 
effective in conjunction with hlse reason, about that 
which may have a various subsistence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

With r6q>ect to prudence, we shall apprehend what 
It is, if we survey who those are whom we denominate 
prudent persons. It appears, therefore,, to be the pro- 
vince of a prudent man to be able to consult well about 
things which are good and advantageous to him, not 
partially, as about what contribute to health or strength, 
but about what universally contributes to a happy life. 
But this is indicated by our calling men prudent about 
any thing, when they reason well, with a view to some 
worthy end, in things in which there is no art. So that, 
in short, he who is adapted to consultation will be a 
prudent man. No one, however, consults about things 
which cannot subsist otherwise than they do, nor about 
things which it is impossible for him to perform. Hence, 
if science indeed subsists in conjunction with demonstra- 
tion ; but of those things of which the principles may 
. have a various subsistence, of these there is no demon* 
stration ; for all these are contingent ; and if it is not 
possible to consult about things which subsist from ne- 
cessity, prudence will neither be science nor art. It 
will not be science, because that which is practicable may 
have a various subsistence ; and it will not be art, be- 
cause the genus of action is different from the genus of 
production. It remains, therefore, that it is a true hal^t 
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in conjunction with reason, practical about human good 
and evil. For the end of production indeed is different 
from the producticm, but the end of action is not always 
different from action. Hence we are of opinion that Pe* 
ricles, and such like persons, are prudent men, because 
they are able to survey what is good for themselves, and 
for mankind ; and we also think that economists and po^ 
litidans are persons of this description. Hence, also, we 
call temperance by this name, ((rco^^^ocrui^), as pre«> 
serving prud^ice {ws ^mi^wa'a ttft ^povrjcriv). But it 
preserves an opinion of this kind. For the delectable 
and the painful do not corrupt or distort every opinion ^ 
such as that a triangle has or has not angles equal to two 
right ; but those opinions which pertain to what is priic* 
ticable* For the principles indeed of practicable things 
are those things for the sake of which they are perfonn- 
ed. But to him who is corrupted through pleasure or 
pain, the principle is not immediately apparent, nor does 
he perceive, that for the sake of this, and through this» 
it is necessary to choose and perform all things. For 
vice is destructive of the principle* Hence it is necessary 
that prudence should be a habit in conjunction with true 
reason, practical about human good. Moreover, of art 
indeed there is a virtue, but of prudence there is not. 
And in art, indeed, he who voluntarily errs, is to be pre- 
ferred to him who errs involuntarily ; but in prudence 
he who voluntarily errs is a subordinate character, in the 
same manner as in the virtues. It is evident, therefore^ 
that prudence is a certain virtue, and not art. Put since 
there are two parts of the rational soul, prudence will be 
the virtue of the doxastic part, [or that part which forms 
opinioQs of things]. For both opinion and prudence are 
conversant wi^ that which may have a various subsiste^ice^ 
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Nor yet '18 prudence a habit alone in conjundioo with 
reason; of which this is an indication^ that there may be 
an obliTion of such a habit, [u e. it may be lost through 
oblivion;3 hut there cannot be of prudence. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Since, however, science is an assent to universals and 
things which have a necessary subsistence, but there are 
principles of things demonstrable, and of every science ; 
for science is accompanied with reason; this being the 
case, there will neither be science, nor art, nor prudence 
of the principle of the object of science. For the object 
of science is demonstrable ; but art and prudence are 
conversant with things which may have a various sub* 
sistence ; neither, therefore, will wisdom be that through 
which this principle is known ; for it is the province of a 
wise man to have demonstration about certain things. 
Hence, if the habits by which we enunciate the trudi, 
and are never deceived about things which cannot, or 
vhich can have a various subsistence, are science and 
prudence, wisdom and intellect, but no one of these three, 
can be the habit 'by which we know principles ; but 
by the three, I mean prudence, wisdom, and science ; it 
remains that intellect is the habit by which principles are 
known* 
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CHAPTER VU. 



We attribute, however, wisdom in the arts, to those 
who are most accurately skilled in the arts. Thus we 
say that Phidias was a wise sculptor, and Polydetus a 
wise statuary. Here, therefore, we signify nothing eke 
by wisdom, than that it is the virtue of art. But, in short, 
we think that certain persons are wise, not partially, and 
that they are not any thing else than wise men, as Homa: 
says in bis Margites, 

The gods nor miner him, nor ploughman made ; 
Nor wise in any thing beside j 

so that it is evident that wisdom will be the most accurate 
of the sciences. Hence it is necessary that the wise 
rtian should not only know those things which are infer- 
red from principles [or the conclusions of scientific rea- 
soning,3 but that he should also perceive and enunciate 
the truth about principles themselves. Wisdom, there- 
fore^ will be intellect and science, and will possess as a 
head [[or summit] the science of the most honourable 
things, Q. e. of divme natures]. For it would be absurd 
for any one to fancy that the political science, or pru* 
dence, is a thing of all others the most excellent, unless 
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man is the best of every thing the world contains.* If, 
however, what is salubrious and good is to man one 
thing, and another to fishes, but that which is white and 
that which is straight are always the same/ all men will 
acknowledge that a wise man is the same, but the prudent 
man is a mutable character. For they will say that the be- 
ing is prudent who surveys what is excellent in particulars 
according to the nature of each, and to him they will 
commit these particulars. Hence also they say that 
some brutes are prudent, viz. such as appear to have a 
providential power about what pertains to their life. It 
is evident, however, that the political science and wis- 
dom are not the same. For if it should be ssud that 
wisdom is that which is conversant with what is useful to 
mankind, there will be many kinds of wisdom ; since 
there is not one science which is conversant with the 
good of all animals, but a different science is conversant 
with a different good ; unless indeed there is one medical 
science which extends to all beings. Nor is it of any 
consequence, if it should be said that man is the most ex- 
cellent of all other animals ; Jbr there are martg animals 
naturally more divine than man^ such as those most ap-^ 
parent beingsjrom which the world is composed.^ From 

* There are many, however, of the present day who are stupid 
enough to think that the world was made for roan ; and that maOt 
according to the rambling conceptions of Young, is 

^ Midway from nothing to the deity. ^ 

* Vis. the colour which has the power of disprrnng iSatt sigh^ 
is ^dways white; and the line which is tlie shortest between two 
points, is always a right Hne. 

' lieaning the stsurs, which, sccordmg to bodi Anstotle. tsA 
Plato, art divine animaK From diis passage, and from^litt v 
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what has been said, thtrefbrfe, it is efideot diat wisdom 
is the science and intellect of things most honourable by 
nature. Hence the multitude say that Anazagoras and 
Thales, and such-like persons, were indeed wise, but 
not prudent m&if in consequence of perceiving that they 
were ignorant of what was advantageous to them [with 
respect to a corporeal life;] and they say, that they 
knew indeed things superfluous and admirable, difficult 
and divine, but which are useless, because they did not 
investigate human good. Prudence, however, is coo* 
versant with human affairs, and with those things which 
are the subjects of consuhation ; for we say that this is 
especially the work of a prudent man, to consult welL 
But no one consults about things which cannot subsist 
otherwise than they do, nor about things of which there 
is not a certain end, and this, practical good. He, how* 
ever, simply consults well, who conjectures, by a reason- 
ing process, what is best to man among practicable 
things. Nor is prudence only directed to universals9 
but it is also necessary that it should know particulars ; 
for it is practical) but action is conversant with particu- 
lars. Hence, also, some persons who have only experi- 
mental knowledge without science, are more adapted for 
practical affaii:s, than those who possess a scientific 
knowledge [without experience]. For he who knows 
that light flesh is easily concocted, but is ignorant what 

more largely said on this subject, by Aristotle m his Treatise on 
the HeaTens, and in the 12th book of his Metaphysics, the audacity 
of those modems is wdnderfol (if any thing pertatmng to such men 
can be wonderftd) who hare asserted that Aristotle was not H 
polythrist, or a beh'ever in the existence of divine beings, the inune* 
diate progeny of one first cause of all thin^ and who» as Mazi* 
mas Tyrbissays^«< are the sons of God, ruling togetfatr with him/'' 
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fleA is light, will not produce health } but he will radier 
produce it who knows that the flesh ^ l^rds is light and 
^ubrious* Prudence, however, is practical^ so that it 
is necessary to possess both, [viz. a knowledge of what 
is to be done universally, and in particular circumstances,]] 
OF rather the latter than the former. But prudence here 
also [i. e. among the practical powers,] will be a certain 
architectonic power [or a power belonging to a master 
art.3 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The political science, however, and prudence are in- 
deed the same habit, though they have not the same 
essence. But of the science pertaining to a city, the one 
part which is legislative, is as it were architectonic pru- 
dence, but the other, in the same manner as particulars, 
is denominated by a common name, the political science. 
This, however, is practical, and occupied in consultation ; 
for a decree is a thing practicable as the extreme/ 
Hence those alone who possess the political science are 
said to act in a political capacity ; for they alone act in 
die same manner as manual artificers. That also appears 

' A decree (r« ^pit^) maj, as Aquinas observes, be called 
(t« %rx^r69) the extreme, because it is the application of a law uni- 
Tcrsally established, to the perf<tfmance of particulars. 
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to be especially prudence which a man employs about 
himself) and about one thing ; and this is called by a 
common name, prudence. But of these species of pru* 
dence, the one is economy, another legislation, and ano- 
ther the political science; and of this last, one part 
pertains to consultation, but anothg* is judicial. For a 
man, therefore, to know his own concerns will be on^ 
species of knowledge. Nevertheless, it possesses a great 
di£Ference. And he who knows things pertaining to 
himself, and is conversant with them, appears to be a 
prudent man ; but those who apply themselves to the 
management of public afiairs, are busily employed in a 
multitude of concerns. H«ice also Euripides says. 

How can the name of wise to me belong. 
Who might have mingled in the martial throng ; 
Unvex'd with business, and exempt from care. 
Taking of spoils my honourable share ; 
Yet chose by over-anxious diought to move 
The direful hate of all-commanding Jove i 

For these men explore what is good for themselves^ and 
are of opinion that it is necessary to do this. From this 
opinion, therefore, it comes to pass that these men are 
prudent ; though perhaps it is not pos^Ie for a man 
to know his own concerns without economic and politi- 
cal prudence. Again, how a man ought to manage his 
own affairs, is a thing immanifest, and requires considera- 
tion. But as an indication of the truth of what has been 
said, a youth may become a geometrician and a mathe* 
matician, and may be skilled in things of this kind ; but 
it does not appear that he will be prudent. The caus^ 
however, of this is, that prudence pertains to particular^ 
which become known from experience ; but youth b 
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trithout expeneace^ which is produced by kiigth of 
time. Since this also deserves to be considered, why a 
boy may become a mathematician, but cannot be wise, 
or a physiologist ; shall we say it is because matheraa* 
tical objects subsist by an ablation from matter; but the 
prindples of the objects of wisdom and physiology are 
derinxl from experience ? And with req)ect to meta* 
physical princ^les indeed, youth do not believe in, but 
admit them ; but with respect to mathematical principles^ 
it is not immanifest what they are* Farther still, error in 
consultation either pertains to universals, or pardculars. 
For [in order that a man may not drink heavy, and 
therefore, bad water, it is requisite he should know,] d- 
ther that all heavy water is bad, or that this particular 
water is heavy. But it is evident that prudence is not 
science ; for it pertains to the extreme, as we have before 
observed } ance that which is practicable is a thing of 
this kind* It is, therefore, indeed opposed to intellect. 
For intellect is conversant with terms, [i. e, universals,^ 
which are the extreme^ upward, and above which there 
are no other principles ; but prudence is conversant with 
the extremes downward [which are particulars,] of 
which there is no science, but only a senile perception, 
and thk not a sensible perception of peculiarities } but 
such as that by which we percdve in mathematics that a 
triangle is the extreme }' for we stop there. It is, there- 

' If it belongs to the mathematical science to demonstrate con- 
cerning things essentially inherent in triangle, and demonstration 
isx>f that which is universal, an individual and particular triangle, 
. so £u; as it is such, is not the object of science, but of sense. Yet 
it is not an object of sense, in the same manner as colour, or sound, 
or anj thing else, of which some one of the senses forms a judg- 
4Mnt, but as an indmdual parHeulmr thing; But that this is a senti* 
Me object, Aristotle shows by saying, •• for we stop there.** For 
Arist YQUiU o 
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fore, ratlier this sense which Is prudence, but of tt^r/ ther^ 
is another species.* 



CHAPTER IX. 



To investigate, however, and to consult dirfer ; for ta 
consult is to investigate something. But it is necessary 
to discuss good-consultation, and show what it is, whe- 
ther it is a certain science, or opinion, or good-conjecture, 
or some other genus. It is not, therefore, science. For 
men do not investigate about things which they know ; 
but good-consultation is a certain consultation; and he 
who consults investigates and reasons. Neither is it 
good-conjecture ; for good-conjecture is without reason- 
ing, and is something which is accomplished with celerity ; 
but men consult for a long time, and say that the objects 
of consultation ought to be performed rapidly, but that 
consultation should be done slowly. Again, sagacity 
and good-consultation also differ from each other ; but 
sagacity is a certain good-conjecture. Neither, there- 
he who descends from universals, stops at particulars as the down- 
ward extremes. 

* By this sense, Aristotle means the common sense, which is im* 
partible* and is able to distinguish what it is in which contraries, 
and tfiings of an heterogeneous nature, differ from each other ; 
but by 'ihat aense, he mean& any one of the partial senses» such as the 
sight, the hearing, &Cr 
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fytidf ia vBtky good-consultatioii opkibn* But ance he 
who consults badly errs, but he who consults ^U ccm- 
suits rightly ; it is evident that good-iconsultation b a 
certain rectitude. Nor is good. consultation either 8d>- 
ence or opinion ; for of science, indeed, there is no recti- 
tude^ because there is no error ; but truth is the recti- 
tude of opinion ; and at the same time erery thing of 
which there is an opinion is definite and determinedw 
N^erthelesg gcod^consultation is not without reasonmg. 
It Ms short, therefor^, of dianoia [or the discursive 
energy of reason ;3 ^or this is not yet enunciation ; ^ce 
opinion is not invest^tion, but is now a certain enui^ 
•dition^ He, however, who consults,. vidietber he coi^ 
suhs well or ill, investigates somethix^ and reasons; 
But good^consultation is a certain recthude of conailtai- 
tion; on which account, it must in the first place be 
inquired what consultation is, and with what it is con- 
versant. 

Since, however, rectitude is multifariously predicated, 
it is evident that not every rectitude is good-consultation. 
For the incontinent and the bad man, obtain from rea^ 
soni^g that which they propose to see } so that they will 
have consulted rightly, but have procured for themselves 
a great evil. But to have consulted well, appears to be 
a certain good ; for such a i^tituae of consultation, as 
becomes the mean of obtaining good, is good consulta- 
tion. Good, however, may be obtained by fadse rea» 
eoding ; and a man indeed may ob^un diat Mfhvdx fmght 
t^be done^ yet not through a proper medium, buttfae 
ttiiddle term may be fal^e/ Hence, nather will i3iat be 

' A$ when a man' steals ia order to relieve a worthy person in dis- 
tress. But as hfi who proves a true coadusion through false pre- 
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good^Gonsultadon acooidiiig to which dutt is obtuied 
which onght to be obtained, yet not through a premier 
medium. Farther still, it is possible that one man may 
obtain the object of his wishes by consulting for a losg 
-tkne, but another, by consulting rapidly/ Hence nei- 
ther is that yet good-consultation; but the rectitude 
whkh subsists according to utility, and to what is pro- 
per, and as, and when it is proper. Again, it is possible 
mifijf to consult well, and also with a view to ^certain 
end. Good consultation, therefore, smphf is that which 
proceeds with rectitude to an end simply ; but a certain 
^ood ccmsultation, is that which proceeds with rectitude 
-to a certain end. Hence, if to consult well is the pro- 
:nnce of prudent men, good consultation will be a recti- 
tude according to utility with a view to a cortain end, €i 
which prudence is the.true hypothecs. 



CHAPTER X. 

- IifTBLLioBHCB, however, and the privation of intdli- 
.gence, according to wtuch we denominate men intelligent 
or uninteUigait, is neitiier wholly the same with science 
or opinion; for if it were, all men would be intelligent. 

miscs does not reaibn well; so he who, in order to obtain a good 
end, assomes'a bad mediam, does not consult welL 
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Nor is intelligence some one of the particular sciences, 
such as medicine, for it would be conversant with health ; 
or geometry, for it would be conversant with magnitudes. 
iFor neither is intelligence conversant with things which 
always are, and are immoveable, nor with things which 
are passing into existence ; but with those which may be 
the subject of doubt and consultation. Hence it is con- 
versant with the same things as prudence ; yet mtelli- 
gence and prudence are not the same. For prudence^ 
indeed, is of a commanding nature ; for the end of it is, 
what ought, or what ought not to be done. But intelli- 
gence is alone of a judiciary nature. For intelligence is 
the same as right intelligence ; since intelligent men are 
also rightly intelligent. Intelligence, however, is neither 
the possession, nor the acquisition of prudence. But as 
he who learns is said to understand w^t he learns, when 
he uses science, the like also takes place in the use of 
opinion in forming a judgment of those things with, 
which prudence is conversant, and judging of them wellt 
when another person is speaking. For what is weU is 
the same with what is beautifully done. And hence the 
name intelligence was derived, according to which men 
are said to be rightly intelligent, viz. from intelligence in 
learning; for we frequently use the verb to bam as 
equivalent to the verb to understand. 
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CHAPITR XL 

But what is called upright decision, according to 
which we say that men decide rightly, is the right 
judgment of the equitabfi^ man. As an indication of 
this, however. We say that the equitable man is especially 
inclined to pardon others, and that k is equitable to par- 
don certain things. But pardon is an upright judiciary 
decision of the equitable man ; and the decision is up- 
right which is made by a man observant of truth, AD 
Aese habits, however, reasonably tend to the same thing. 
For we speak of upright decision, intelligence, prudence, 
and intellect with reference to the same persons, when 
we say that they are men of upright decision, are endued 
with intellect, are prudent and intelligent. For all these 
powers pertain to the extremes [downward, J and to 
pardculars. And an intelligent man, and one who de- 
cides rightly, or a man disposed to pardon, will be one 
who possesses a judiciary power about things with which 
the prudent man is conversant j for things of an equitable 
nature are common to all good men, in their intercourse 
with others. Every thing, however, of a practicable 
nature pertains to particulars, and the [downward] ex- 
tremes. For It is necessary that a prudent man should 
have a knowledge of these ; and intelligence and equita- 
ble decision are conversant with things of a practicable 
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Bttme ; bat thesi are extremes. And intelleeC perteuU 
both to the upward and downward extremes. For intellect^ 
and not the discursive energy of reason^ is conTersant 
with both first and hst terras, [i. e. with umversal prin<f 
ciples ;] the one indeed^ L e. the intellect, which is the 
principle of the demonstrative sciences, is conversant widi 
immutable and first terms ; but the intellect, which ia 
occupied in practical aflEurs^ [or which is the principle of 
prudence,] is conversant with the extreme, and with 
that which is contingent, and the other proposition.* For 
these are the principles of that for the sake of which a 
thing is done [or the final cause ;] for universal is from 
particulars. Of these, therefore, it is necessary to have 
a sensible perception ; but this is [the practical] intellect. 
Hence, these [habits] appear to be natural. And no one 
indeed is wise by nature ; but every one possesses na» 
turally the power of deciding rightly, together with 
intelligence and intellect. But as ah indication of this, 
we are of opinion that these habits are attendants on the 
ages of the life of men ; and we say that this age [i. e. 
old age] possesses intellect and upright decision, as if 
nature were the cause of this. Hence, also, intellect is 
both the principle and the end ;^ for from these demons 
stradons are framed, and with these they are conversant^ 



* I. e. It assents to certain immediate particulars, which are as- 
sumed as minor propositions, in order to produce the particular con-* 
elusions of prudence, through which what is here and now to be 
done, is inferred. 

* i. e. The practical intellect is both the principle and the end 
of practical demonstrations. For the principles of practical de- 
monstrations are things from which it is concluded what is to h6 
done ; but the end is go6df which is prbposcd as a thing %o be ob^ 
Puied through actiotts. 
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Hencey [In practical aflbirs] it is no less necessary ta 
attend to the undemonstrated assertions and opini<»s of 
elderly or prudent men, than to demonstrations ; for in. 
consequence of possessbg an eye from experience^ they 
perceive the principles [of things of a practkable nature}. 
And thus we have shown what wisdom and prudence are^ 
and with what particulars each is couTersant, and that 
each is the virtue of a different part of the soul. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Some one^ however, may doubt concerning these, in 
what their utility consists. For wisdom, indeed, con- 
templates none of those things from which men will 
obtain felicity ; since it is not conversant with any thing 
which is in generation, [or which is becoming to' be, or 
passing into existence]. But prudence, indeed, does 
condder those things from which human felicity is de- 
rived ; yet on what account is it necessary that it should, 
since prudence is conversant with just and beautiful 
things, and which are good to man ? We do not, how- 
ever, become at all more practically virtuous by knowing 
these things, since the virtues are habits ; as neither are 
things said to be salubrious, or to conduce to a good 
habit of body, because they have an active power, but 
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because thej proceed horn habit. For we are hot at 

adt more practical, from poflMesng the medical or gym* 

OMtic art. But if a man is not to be conmdered as 

prudent for the sake of these diings^ but for the sake of 

becoming worthy, they will not be at all useful to those 

idlo are worthy. Again, neither will prudence be use- 

fill to those who are not worthy ; for it is of no cbnse<* 

quence iR^iether they are prudent, or are persuaded by 

others that are ; once this will be sufficient, in the same 

manner as in what pertains to health. For when we wish 

to be well, we do not at the same time learn the medical 

art. To which we may add, that it will appear to be 

absurd, that prudence, which is subordinate to wisdom, 

should possess a greater authority} for that which is 

eflFecdve, governs and presides in every thing. These 

things, therefore, must be discussed, for now the doubt is 

concerning them alone. In the first places therefore, 

we say, that these virtues [wisdom and prudence] are 

necessarily eligible per se, since they are the virtues of 

each part of the soul,' though neither of them should 

effect any thing. In the next place, they do indeed effect 

something, yet not in the same manner as medicine pro« 

duces health ; bijt as health produces the energies of a 

good habit of body, thus also wisdom produces felicity* 

For being a part of the whole of virtue, by the possession 

and the energy of it, it renders a man happy. Fardier 

still, the work is accomplished by prudence and ethical 

virtue. For. virtue renders the scope proposed by the 

agent right ; but prudence gives rectitude to things which 

tend to the scope. A virtue^ however, of this kind, 

does not belong to the fourth, or nutridve part of the 

* y\z. Wisdom is the Virtue of the contemplative, and prudence of 
the.prsictical intellect. 
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ioul, because its enei;gie8 are not in our power, [nor are 
TtudoDdit either essentially or by farticipatioD.} But vidi 
respect to our not being at all more adapted to. the prac* 
tice of things beautiful and just, through prud^ice, £ia 
answer to this objection] we mnst begin a httfe higba^, 
assuming die following principle i — ^For as we say flat 
cerlabi persons who perform just things, are not yel just» 
auch as those who do whit is ordered by die laws, eitbcir 
unwillingly, or from ignorance, or from some other cause^ 
and not oa account of the things themselves, chough they 
do those things which ought to be done^ and such as a 
worthy man ought to do ; thus also, as it seems, it is 
possible to do every thing with a certain diqx)6idon of 
mioid, so as to be a good man. I mean for mstance, that 
it k possible to do every thing [[with which virtue is con- 
cerned] from ddiberate choice, and for the sake of the 
things which are done. Virtue, therefore, produces a 
r^ht deliberate choice i^ bat it is not the business of viri 
tue, but of some other power, to render the deliberate 
choice disposed to embrace what truly contributes to 
the end* ' 

It is requisite, however, to Bpedk more clearly on this 
subject* There is> therefore, a certain power which ia 
called skilL But this is a power of such a kind, that by 
its assistance those things may be performed and obtain? 
ed, which contribute to the ppposed scope. And if, 
indeed, the scope is beautiful, this power is laudable ; but 
if the scope is bad, this power becomes craft : on which 
account, also, we say that prudent men are skilful, and 

I was under the necessity here of paraphrasing the ^xrords of 
Aristotk^ in order to render his meaning inteffigible. 
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not crafty/ Prudence, however, is not this power, yet 
6oes not subskt without it* But ha^t is not acquired by 
this eye of the soul Without virtue, as we have said, and 
b evideat. For the syllogisms of practical aSsurs rank 
as a principle ; since the end k a thing of this kind, and 
that which is best, whatever it may be. Let the end, 
for mstance, be something casual ; but this is not ^pptk* 
rent except to a good man. For depravity distorts [the 
judgment,] and produces deception about the practical 
prfncii^es* Hence it is evident, that it is impossible fi^r 
9iiy one to be a prudent, unless be is a good man« 



CHAPTER XIII. 



AoAiK, therefore, kt us direct our attrition to virtue. 
For as pnidence is not the same, indeed, but is ^mitar 
to sagacity, thus, also, natural virtue subsists similarly, 
with reference to that which is properly so called. For 
the several maimers appear to all men to subsist in a cer- 
tarn respect naturally i since we are just, and tiemperate, 
aad brave, and possess the other virtues immediately 
from our birth. At the same trnie, however, we invesri- 
gate somethmg else, as that which is properly good, and 
are of opinion that such-like virtues are uiherent after 
another manner. For the physical habits are inherent 
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in children and brutes ; but they are seen to be nozbus 
without intellect. Thus much, indeed, is appar^it, that 
^s k happens that a strong body, which is moved without 
sight, very much errs in jts motions, in consequence of 
being deprived of aght ; this, likewise^ is the case here 
[]with respect to the physical virtues. *] But if the pos- 
sessor of these virtues obtains intellect, also, he wiU ex*- 
eel in his actions. The habit, however, being amilar, 
will then be properly virtue. Hence, as in the doxasdc 
part of the soul, [or that part which is characterised by 
opinion,] there are two species, skill and prudence ; thus, 
also, in the ethical part, there are two species, one of 
which is phydcal virtue, but the other is virtue properly 
so called. And of these, virtue properly- so cUIed, is 
not without prudence. Hence, it is said, that all the vir- 



' In die physical Tirtaet, ^ich 9re the forernnnert of the other 
virtoesy the possession of the senses in perfection, and espedaUj of 
the most honourable of the senses, the sight and hearings may be 
called corporeal prudence. In the second place, corporeal str e n g th 
XDSLj be denominated corporeal fortitude. In the third place, cor- 
poreal beaoty may be called corporeal temperance. For as tem- 
perance consisu in the symphony and consent of the po^tprt of the 
sool, so beauty in the body consists in a certain symmetry of its 
organical parts. And in the fourth place, health may be called 
corporeal justice. For justice is that habit which keeps the parts oC 
the soul free from sedition ; and health is that which produces coa> 
cord and arrangement among the disorderly elements of tlv 
body. 

These physical rirtues are common to brutes, being mingled 
with the temperaments, and for the most part contrary to each 
other ; or rather pertaining to the animaL Or it may be sai^ that 
they are illuminations from reason, when not impeded by a certain 
bad temperament | or that they are the result of energies in a 
former life. 
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tues are prudences. And Socrates,' mdeed, inveatu 
gated partly with rectitude, and partly with error. For 
because he thought diat all the virtues are prudences, he 
erred ; but it is well said by him, that the virtues are not 
without prudence. But as an indication of this, all men 
now, when they define virtue add to the definition hatut^ 
and that they energise according to right reason. And 
light reason is that which subsists according to prudence* 
All men, therefore, appear in a certain respect to pro- 
phesy) that a habit of this kind, which subsists according 
to prudence, is virtue. It is necessary, however, to 
change, in a small degree, the definition ; for not only a 
habit according to right reason, but also a habit in con- 
lunction with right reason, * is virtue. But prudence 
is right reason energiang about things of this khid. So- 

^ Socraiet^ in the Republic of Plato, calls the virtues prudences 
or scimcesy because the energies of all the virtues are according to 
right reason. Hence, he gives them this appellation, from the 
better and superior part of the soul, just as we denominate man 
simply a rational animal, though he contains both rational and irra« 
tional powm. But we thus denominate him, because his irrational 
powers ane in a certain respect rendered rational, bj being obedient 
to reason, and because it is more appropriate to denominate him 
from the more excellent and ruling part. Hence, there is no real 
disagreement between Socrates and Aristotle, m what is here said 
of the virtues ; the former denominathig them according to what 
is the characteristic of their essence ; but the latter coxisidering 
the virtues, and that which characterises them, as difierent 
things* 

* *< A man performs something according to reason, both when 
he is excited bj another, and when he regards the end, in the same 
manner as nature 'produces according to reason ; but he acts & 
ccnfunction toith reason, ^en he acts from knowledge ; and regard- 
ing the end, operates accordbg to reason.'' Paraphrase on the 
Nicomachean Ethics, The tnu^lation bj Mr. Bridgman. 
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crates th^fiftfore thought, that the virtues, indee«), were 
reasons ; because all of them are sciences ; but tre tfamk 
that they subsist m conjunction with reason. Hence^ it 
b evident, from what has been said, that it is not possible 
to be a good man, properly, without prudence ; nor n 
prudent man without ethical virtue. After this manher"^ 
also, the reasoning may be dissolved, by which some one 
may contend, that the virtues are separated from each 
other ; for the same person is not naturally well adapted 
to all the virtues. Hence, he has now obtained this^ but 
ttot yet that virnie ; for this may, indeed, happen ac- 
cording to the physical virtues, but is not posdble in 
those virtues, according to which a man is ^d to be 
simply a good man. For all the virtues are present, at 
the same time that prudence, which is one virtue, is pre* 
^nt. But it is evident, that though prudence were 
Hot a practical thing, it would be necessary, because 
It is the virtue of a part of the soul, and because deKbe- 
late choice will not be right without prudence, nor with- 
out virtue ; for one of these is the end, but the other 
causes us to do things which comribute to the end, Pru^ 
dence, however, neither has dominion over wisdom^ nor 
over the better part of the soul, as neither has the medi- 
cal science dominion over health ; for it does not use 
bealtb, but considers how it may be obtained. It pre- 
scribes, therefore, for the sake of health, but has no do* 
minion over it. Again, to say that prudence rules over 
wisdom,. is just as if some one should say, that the poli- 
tical science rules over the gods, because it orders every 
tiikig which is done in the city. 
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BOOK VII. 



CHAPTER I. 

j^rTEit these things, making another beginmi^, it 
must be observed by us, that there are three species of 
things which are to be avoided in manners, viz. vice, in-* 
continence, and brutality. But tlie contraries to two of 
these are indeed evident ; for we call one of the contra- 
riea virtue, and the other continence. To Inrutality^ how* 
ever, it will be most appropriate to say, that the virtue 
is opposed, which is a certain heroical ' and divine virttie, 

' Heroical Yirtue is that virtue by whkh men act with rectitude, 
magnificently, and enthusiastically, or under the influence of divine 
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as Homer represents Priam saying of Hector, that he wa» 
a very good man : 

inq^rationt both in practical afiiaurs, and according to intdcctoal 
enefgj. For the sake of the liberal and philosophical reader, die 
following account of the hercMC character is subjoined* from the 
manuscript Scholia of Produs, on the Cratjlns. If anj apblpgj 
were necessary for the insertion of thu extract, it will be sufficsent 
merelj to add, that independent of its ezcellence» the manusciyt 
from which it is taken, is among the number of the rarest at pce- 
aent existing* 

** Eyerj where, the extremities of a prior, are conjoined widi the 
summits of a secondary order. Thus, for instance^ our master Hcr- 
mesy (• itwtwf ^fun ic^MK,) bemg an ardiangelic monad, is celebrau 
ed as a god But Plato calls the whole extent between gods and 
men, daemons ; and they, indeed, are demons, by nature. Tbosa 
dsemons, howerer, that are now mentioned, together with the demi- 
gods, or heroes, are not dsemons and heroes by nature, for diey do 
not always follow the gods ; but they are only so from habitadcg 
bemg souls who naturally ddiyer themselves to generation, such as 
was the great Hercules, and others of the like kind. But the pecn- 
liarity of heroic souls is magnitude of operation, th^ elevated and 
the magnificent ; and such heroes it is necessary to honour^ and to 
perform funeral rites to their memory, conformably to the exhoxta.- 
tion of the Athenian guest. This heroic genus of souis, therefbrey 
does not always follow the gods, but is undefiled and more intel- 
lectual than other souls. And it descends, indeed, for die benefit 
of the life of men, as partaking of a destiny inclining downward^} 
but it has much of an derated nature, and which is properly libe- 
rated from matter. Hence, souls of this kind are easily led back 
to the intelligible world, in which they live ibr many periods ; 
while» on the contrary* the more irrational kind of souls are either 
never led back* or this is accomplished with great difficulty,or obor 
tinues for a very inconsiderable period of time. 

«< Each of the gods, also, is perfectly exempt from secondaxy 
natures % and the first, and more total of demons are likewise esta- 
blished above a habitude of this kind. They employ, howevc^^, 
terrestrial and partial spirits in the generations of some of the 
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[Wretch that I am ! my brayest oflfspring slaiiii 
You the disgrace of Priam's house remam ! 



human race ; not physically mingling with mortals, but moving 
aature, perfecting its power, expanding the path of generation, 
and removing all impediments. Fables, therefore, through the 
umilitude of appellation, conceal the things themselves. For spirits 
of this kind, are similarly denominated with the gods, the leading 
causes of their series. Hence, they say, either that gods have con- 
xlezion with women, or men with goddesses. But if they were 
willing to speak plainly and clearly, they would say that Venus, 
Mars, Thetis, and the other divinities produce their respective series, 
beginning from on high, as far as to the las( of things ; each of 
which series comprehends in itself many essences differing from 
each other ; such as the angelical, dacmoniacal, heroical, nymphical, 
and the like. The lowest powers, therefore, of these orders, have 
much communion with the human race: for the extremities of first, 
are connascent with the summits of secondary natures. And they 
contribute to our other natural operations, and to the production 
of our species. On this account it frequently appears, that from 
the mixture of these powers with men, heroes are generated, who 
appear to possess a certain prerogative above human nature* 
But not only a demoniacal genus of this kind physically sympa- 
diizes with men, but a difierent genus sympathizes with other, 
animals, as Nymphs with trees, others with fountains, and others . 
with stags, or serpents. 

^ But how is it that at one time the gods are said to have con- 
nexion with mortal females, and at another time mortal females with 
die gods i We reply, that the communion of gods with goddesses 
gives subsistence to gods, or daemons, eternally ; but heroic souls, 
having a twofold form of life, viz. daxasiic and dianoetic, the former 
of which is called, by Plato, in the Timsus, the circle qf difference, 
and the latter, the circle of iamenesif and which are characterised 
by the properties of male and Jbmale ;-— hence, these souls at one 
time exhibit a deiform power, by energising according to the mas- 
culine prerogative of their nature, or the circle ^ inmenesh and 
at another time according to their feminine prerogative^ or ike 
drde of differences jet so, as that according to both these 
energies diey act with rectitade, and without merging themselves 
Arist. VOL. II. p 
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Mestor the brave, renown'd in ranks of war. 
With Troilusy xheadful in his rushing car ;] 

in the darkness of body. They likewise know the natures prioi* 
CD their own» and exercise. a proyidentisd care over inferior concems, 
without, at the same time, haying that propensity to such concerns 
which is found in the ^ulk of mankind. But the souls which act 
erroneously, according to the energies of both these circles, or which, 
in other words, neither exhibit accurate specimens of practical or 
intellectual virtue— these di£Per in no respect from gregarious soals» 
or the herd of mankind, with whom the circle of sameness is 
fettered, and the circle of difference sustains all-various fractures 
and distortions. 

** As it Is impossible, therefore, that these heroic souls can act 
with equal vigour and perfection, according to both these circles at 
once, since this is the province of natures more divine than the 
liuman, it is necessary that they should sometimes descend and 
'energise, principally according to their doxastic part* and some- 
times according to their more intellectual part. Hence, one of 
these circles must energise naturally, and the other be hindered 
from its proper energy* On this account heroes are called demi'^ 
gods, {nf&t$t6t)f as having only one of their circles illuminated bj 
the gods. Such of these, therefore, as have the circle of sameness 
uxifettered, as are excited to an intellectual life, and are moved 
about it, according to a deific energy — these are said to have a god 
for their father, and a mortal for their mother, through a defiect 
with respect to the doxastic form of life. But such, on the con- 
trary, as energise without impediment, according to the circle of 
difference, who act with becoming rectitude in practical affairs, and 
it the same time enthusiastically, or in other words, under the in- 
spiring influence of divinity — these are said to have a mortal for 
their father, and a goddess for their mother. In short, rectitude 
of energy in each of these circles is to be ascribed to a divine 
cause*. Hence, when the circle of sameness has dominion* the 
divine cause of illumination is said to be masculine and paternal $ 

• Let, if, however, be carefully observed, that this divine cause illuminstei, 
invigorates, «od excites these circles in the roof^t unrcstntincd and impaasiYe 
iimmier, without destroying freedom of energy in tlie circles themselret, or 
^u^g any partiia afibction, sympathy, or teiideucy iu ilkimitiatiiig dci^. 
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And last, great Hector, more than man diyme. 
For sare he seem'd not of terrestrial line ! ' 

^ence, if, as it Is said, men firom being men become 
gods * through excess of virtue, the habit which is dp- 
posed to a brutal habit, will, indeed, be such as this. 
For as there is neither the vice nor virtue of a brute, so 

but when the circle of difference predominates, it is said to be 
maternal. Hence too Achilles^ in Homer, acts with rectitude in 
practical a£fairs, and at the same time exhibits specimens of mag- 
nificent, vehement, and divinely-inspired energy, as being the son 
of a goddess. And such is his attachment to practical virtue, 
that even when in Hades, he desires a union with body, in order 
that he may assist his father. While, on the contrary, Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, who were heroes illuminated by Jupiter, raised 
themselves from generation to true being, and meddled with mortal 
concerns no farther than absolute necessity required." 

' Priam, in Homer, complains that the bravest of his sons, Mes* 
tor, Troilus, and Hector, had fallen in battle, and that cowardly 
sons only survived. I have given the whole passage ; for Aristotle 
only cites what relates to Hector. The passage is to be found in 
Iliad, 24. v. 255, &c. The translation is by Pope. 

* The wisest of the ancients never supposed that men, however 
exalted their virtue might be while living, actually become at length 
gods ; for this was an opinion that prevailed only during the coi^ 
ruption of the heathen religion, and especially during the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire. This opinion, in short, is diame- 
trically opposite to the most fundamental principles of heathenism^ 
as is evident from the golden verses ascribed to Pythagoras, and 
from the writings of Plato ; not to mention other respectable antho-. 
rities which might be adduced in confirmation of this assertion. It 
is necessary to observe, therefore, that very good men were said bjr 
the ancients to become gods, through the similitude which they 
bear to divinity. Hence, Plato, in the Sophisu, calls the Eleaa 
guest, or stranger, a gwL In short, as Proclus well observes, 
Plato, in many places, venerates the participants of the gods by 
the tame names as the gods, and ca^l^'them gods. Thus, not only^ 
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neither is tbere of a god ; but the one habit, indeed, is 
more honourable than virtue, and the other is of a 
diflferent genus from vice. Since, however, the existence 
of a divine man is rare, (just as the Lacedaemonians^ 
when they very much admire a man, are accustomed to 
say, O divine man,) thus, also the brutal nature is rare 
among men; but when it does exist, it is principally 
found among the barbarians. Some men, however, be- 
come brutalized through diseases and mutilations of the 
body. And we thus denominate, by a defiamatory appel-* 
hticHS, those who surpass other men in vice. But of such 
a disposition of the soul as this, we shall hereafter make 
mention j and we have befbre spoken concerning vice. 
Let us now, therefore, speak concerning incontinence^ 
and effeminacy, and luxury, and concerning Qheir oppo- 
sites,] continence and endurance. For each of these 
must not be considered as if they were the same habits 
with virtue and vice, nor yet as if they were of a genus 
different from them. It is necessary, however, as we 
have done in other things^ having first premised what is 

the Adieniaii guest In the Laws, but also Socrates m the Fhcdrus, 
calls a divine soul, a god. Nor is it wonderful that bdngs who are 
always united to the gods, and who complete one golden chain 
together with them, should be denominated gods. Plato, likewise^ 
in many places, calls demons gods, though they are essentially sub* 
(Ordinate to, and subsist about the gods. For in the Phsedrus and 
Tiiteus, and other dialogues, you will find that he extends the 
appellation of gods as far as to diemons. 

Hence, according to Plato, and the wisest of the heathens, that 
nature is simply a god, which is characterised by a superessential 
unity. Intellectual natures are gods according to union. Divine 
soids are gods according to participation. Dsemons are gods 
according to a contact with the gods. And the souls of men are 
gods through nmilitude. 
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apparent^ [i. e. what is commonly admitted as true,]] and 
proposed doubts, in the next place to show every thing 
which is especially probable, about these passions ; but 
if not every thing, at least the greater part, and the prin- 
cipaL For if such doubts as are difficult are dissolved, 
and those things which are probable are left, we shall 
have sufficiently accomplished our purpose. 

Continence, therefore, and endurance, appear to be 
among the number of worthy and laudable things ; but 
iocottdnence and eflfeminacy, among the number of 
things bad and blameable. And the ccmtinent man, and 
be who abides in the decision of reason, are the same 
person ; and the incontinent man is the same with hh» 
ifho departs from the decision of reason. And thtf 
incontinent man, indeed, knowing that the things are 
bed, 4oes them through passion ; but the continent man, 
^plowing that desires are bad, does not follow them, in 
consequence of being obedient to reason. And all men, 
indeed, admit that the temperate man is contkient, and 
possesses the virtue of endurance ; but with respect to 
a man of this description, some say that he is in every 
respect temperate, but others say that he is not. And 
some confusedly say, that the intemperate man is incon* 
tinent, and the incontinent man is intemperate; but 
others say that they diffisr from each other. But with 
reelect to the prudent man, sometimes they say that he 
cannot be incontinent ; and sometimes, that certain per- 
sons who are prudent and skilful are incontinent. And 
fmher sdll, men are said tQ be incontinent of anger, 
of honour, and of gsdn. Such, therefore, are the asser- 
Ams concermng continence and incontinence. 
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CHAPTER U. 



It may, however, be doubted, how he who tUnks 
rightly can act mcontinently. Some say, therefore, diat 
it is impossible for a man to act incontinently who knows 
that he ought not ; for it would be a dreadful thing, 
when science is inherent as Socrates thought, that any 
thing else should have dominion, and draw the man 
about like a slave. For Socrates, in short, opposed 
reason by this opinion, as if there were no such thing 
as incontinence ; since he said that no one acted contrary 
to what he apprehended it was best to do, except £rom 
Ignorance [of what was best]. This assertion, therefore, 
is adverse to those things which are clearly apparent ; 
and it is requisite to inquire concerning the passion, if 
any one acts incontinently through ignorance, what the 
mode of this ignorance is ? For ic is evident, that he who 
acts incontinently does not think he ought so to act, till 
he is under the influence of the passion. There are, 
however, certain perscHis who admit some of these things, 
but not. others. For th^y grant, indeed, that nothing is 
better than science ; but they do not admit that no one 
acts contrsoy to what appears to him to be better^ And 
on this account they say, that the incontinent man, not 
having science but opinion, i^ vanquished by pleasures. 
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If, howerer, k is opiniQn, and nrither science nor a 
smmg but a weak hypolepsis which resists, as it & in 
those who are dubious, pardon is to be granted to him 
who yields to strong desires; but improbity is not to 
be pardoned, nor any thing else which is blameable. 
The incontinent man, therefbre^ rs vanquished by desire, 
prudence at the same time resisting ; for this is most 
strong. But this is absurd ; for the same person will be, 
at the same time, prudent and incontinent. No one, 
bowever, will say that it is the province of a prudent man: 
to perform voluntarily the most base actions. To whidhr 
may be added, what we have before shown, that the 
prudent is a practical man ; for he is conversant withr 
particulars, and' possesses the other virtues. 

Again, if the continent man consists in having strong 
and base desires, the temperate man wilFnot be a conti^ 
nent man, nor the continent a temperate man ; for it is 
not the province- of the t^nperate man to have too much 
[desire] or to have base desires. But it would be requi^ 
site that he should^ if this were admitted ; for if, indeed; 
die desires are good, the habit which prevents a man 
from following them is bad ; so that not all continence 
will be good. If, however, the desires are weak, but 
not bad, there is nothing venerable [in continence j] and 
tf they SHre bad and weak, there is nothing great in it. ,Far- 
Aer still, if continence gives permanency to every opi- 
nion, and even to false opinion, it is a bad thing ; and 
if incontinence produces a departure from every opinion, 
there will be a certain incontinence which is good ; such 
as that of Neoptolemus in the Phifoctetes of Sophocles; 
For he is to. be praised for not persevering in what he was 
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persuaded to do by UlysBes, becaifteit was pamhH m feSm 
to lie. Again, that reasoniag of the ac^hkts irhicb ii 
denominated lying or dissembling, is perpl^ed witik 
doubt. For with these men, in consequence of Wisbmg 
to produce an assent to paradoxes, in order that whea 
they obtain their end, they may appear to be skilful per^ 
sons, the syllogism formed by their reasoning beconies 
very dubious. For the discursive energy of reason m 
bound, when the person whose assent they wish to pro- 
cure is unwilling to persist, because the contlusbn does 
not please him ; but is unable to proceed, because he 
cannot dissolve the argument. From a certaiin reason, 
however, it may happen, that imprudence, together 
with incontinence, is a virtue. For a man through in- 
continence may do the contrary to what he apprehends 
^ ought to be done ; but he apprehends that good things 
are evil, and that they ought not to be done. Hence, he 
\pl\ do what is good, and not what is evil. Again, be 
who performs and pursues what is delectable^ in conse- 
quence of being persuaded, and deliberately choosing to 
to do, will appear to be a better character than the man i;^ 
does so, not from reasoning, but from incontinence ; for 
he may be more easily cured, because he may be induced 
to change his opinion. But the incontinent man is ob* 
noxious to the proverb, in which we say, " When water 
st^bcates, "wlmt occasion is there to drink V For if, in- 
deed, he were persuaded to do what he did, if he had 
been induced to change his opinion he would have de* 
sisted ; but now, not being persuaded, he nevertheless acts 
in this manner. Farther still, if incontinence and conti- 
nence are conversant with all things, who is the man that 
is simply incontinent ? For no one has every species of 
ixicontinence ; and we say that some persons are simply 
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iaoootment. Such, therefore, aie the doubts which hap- 
pen on this subject. But of these, it is necessary to take 
away some, and to leave others ; for the solution of a 
doubt is the discovery [of what is investif^ed.] 



CHAPTER m. 



Ik the first place, therefore, it must be considered, 
whether the inoMitincnt act knowingly, or not, and in 
what manner they act knowingly. In the next place, 
wkh what kind of things the incontinent and the conti- 
nent man are conversant. I mean, whether they are 
conversant with all pleasure and pain, or with certain 
definite pleasures and pains; and whether the con«» 
tinent and the enduring man are the same, or dif* 
ferent characters. And in a similar manner we must 
ccmsider such other things as are allied to this theory. 
Tlie beginning, however, of the speculation is, whether 
the continent and incontinent man differ in the things 
with which they are conversant, or in the mode in which 
they are conversant with them. My meaning is this, 
whether the incontinent man is alone incontinent, or not, 
because he is conversant with these particular things ? or 
tirhether it is because he is thus affected, or not ? or whe- 
ther it is from both these ? In the next place, whether 
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incontinence andcondnoice are conversant 'with all Aings^ 
or not^ For he who is simply incontinent is not convier' 
aant with all things,, but with those things with which the 
intemperate man is conversant ; nor is he denominaced 
incontinent from being simply affected towards these ; for 
if he were, incontinence would be the same with mtem- 
perance ; but firom being affected towards them in this 
particular manner. For the intemperate man, indeed, is 
led [by his desires]] from deliberate chouie, thinking that 
it is always necessary to pursue the present delight ; but 
the incontinent man does not think this is necessary ; yet 
pursues it. With respect, therefore, to the assertion thar 
it is true opinion and not science, through which men 
act incontinently, it is of no consequence to the present 
discussion; for some of those who form opinions of 
things, entertain no doubt of theu* truth, but thmk tkat 
they know accurately. If, therefore, those who form an: 
c^union, act in a greater degree contrary to their opinion, 
than those who have a scientific knowledge, because diey^ 
believe negligently, science will in no respect differ from.- 
opinion. For some persons bdieve no less firmly in* 
things of which they form an opinion, than others mr 
things which they know scientifically. But this is evi* 
dent from Heraclitus.' Since, however, we say that a 
man knows scientifically in a two-fold respect ; for both 
he who possesses science, indeed, but does not use it, 
and he who uses it, are said to have scientific knowledge ; 
it makes a difference whether a man possessing science 

' ** Thas Heraclitus fancied diatheknew, with scientific accoracy*, 
the things which he opined ; as for insunce, that there is no such. 
thing as motion, and other notions which be maintained.'* Para- 
phrase on the Nicomachean Ethics. Tlie translation by Mr. Brid£^. 
man. 
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but not contemphtii^, does what he ought not to do, or 
vriiedier possessn^ science and contemplatmg, he acts 
improperly. For thk appears to be absurd, but it is noc 
if he does not contemphtte. Again, smce there are two 
modes of propositions, [i. e. universal and particular pro* 
positions,] nothing hinders but that he who possesses 
both tlKse, may act contrary to science ; using indeed 
die universal proposition, but not the particular one ; for 
particulars are practicable. There is a difference, also, 
as to the universal ; for one difference, indeed, is in the 
man himself, but the other is in the thing. Thus, for 
instance, a man may know that dry food is beneficial to 
every man ; and that this person is a man ; or that a 
diing of such a kmd is dry food ; but whether this is a 
thing of such a kind, he either does not know, or he 
does not energise as if he did know. There is an im« 
mense difference, therefore, according to these modes; 
so that no absurdity follows, for a man thus to know ; 
but for him to know in any other way, it would be wcm- 
derful. Farther still, science may be inherent in men in 
a way different from that which we have just now men- 
tioned. For we see that habit differs in possessing, In- 
deed, but not using science ; so that a man possesses, in 
a certain respect, and does not possess science ; as is the 
csffie with him who is asleep^ or insane, or intosdcated. 
Sut in this way men are disposed, who ^re under the 
influence of the passions ; for anger, and the desire oi 
Tenereal pleasures, and certain other things of this kind, 
evidently produce a change in the body ; and in some 
persons, also, they produce insanity. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the incontinent man must be said to be af- 
fected similarly to these persons. Nor is k any indica- 
tion of the contrary, if such persons utter sentences which 
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are the progeny of science ; fiir thdae vfbo are under the 
influence of these passions, ivili recite demoqstratioBs^ 
and the verses of Empedocles. And those who firei 
learn [a science] connect indeed the words, but do not 
yet know their meaning ; £or it is necessary that sckncm 
should increase with advancing age ; but this reqiJires timet 
Hence, it must be admitted that the incontinent speak 
after the manner of players, [i. e. without attending to 
the meaning of what they say. j 

Again, the cause of this may also be physically sur- 
veyed as follows : opinion, indeed, is either uniyensal or 
particular, of which latter sense is now the mistress. 
But when one reascm is produced from both these, it is 
necessary that, so fiu* as pertains to theory, the soul 
should enunciate the conclusion, but so far as patsuns to 
practice, should immediately act. Thus, for instance, if 
every thing sweet ought to be tasted, but this thing is 
sweet as bemg some one of particulars, it necessarily foU 
lows, that he who is able, and is not impeded, must ai 
the same time that he says this, act, [1. e. taste the sweet 
thing.] When, therefore, the universal ^proposition is 
indeed inherent, which prohibits a thing from bdi^ 
tasted ; but another proposition says, that every thing 
which k sweet is delectable ; and another, that this par- 
ticular thmg ia sweet; and this causes the man to ener- 
gise ; and when, also, desire happens to be inherent--^ 
then the universal proposiuon, indeed, says, this thing is 
to be avoided, but desire leads [to ^he fruition of k]. 
For each of the parts of the soul is able to move, or ex- 
cite. Hence it happens, that a man acts incontinently 
both from reason, in a certain respect, and opinion j 
diough ofmiion is not essentially, but from accident^ con* 
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tiaiy to reascm. For desire, but not opinion, is contrary 
to right reason. Hence, on diis account, also, brutes 
are not incontinent, because they have not a perception 
of universal, but an imagination and memory of parti* 
caltrs* With respect to the manlier, however, in which 
igtkcMace is dissolved, and the incontinent man again be- 
comes in possession of scientific knowledge, the reasoi\- 
ing is the same as concerning him who is intoxicated or 
asleep, and is not peculiar to this passion ; but the expla- 
nation of it must be obtained from physiologists. Be- 
cause, however, the last proposition is the opinion of the 
sensible object, and is the mistress of actions, he who is 
under the influence of passion either has not this propo- 
sition, or he has it in such a way, that from possessing he 
has not a scientific knowledge of it, but merely enun- 
ciates it, just as he who is intoxicated recites the verses 
of Empedocles ; and likewise because the last propo- 
rtion is not universal, and does not appear to be 
^milarly scientific with that proposition which is univer- 
sal. That also which Socrates ' investigated, appears in 

* Here Aristotle obviously shows, that in apparently opposing 
Socratesy (or, which is the same thing, Plato,) he in reality explains 
his opinion. For when, as Aristotle informs us in the 2d chapter, 
Socrates said, ** That no one acted contrary to ^at he apprehended 
it was best to do, except fitim ignorance of what was best,'' his 
meaning was, that no one acted contrary to what be thought was 
bests when he possessed science properly so called ; ric. when he 
had not only a scientific knowledge of the universal, but also of the 
particular proposition. But the incontinent man errs, because he 
alone knows, scientifically, the univeraal proposition, that a certain 
thing universally is not to be done ; but he does not know that this 
particular thing is not to be done, and that it is not now to be done. 

Conformably to thb also, Plato says, that all errors are involun- 
tary, because there is need of a false proposition, to the existence 
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this cise to happo:!. For the passion is nM pxoduced^ 
when that which is science, properly so called, is seen to 
be present ; nor is this science drawn about [so as to co- 
operate with passion,] but this must be asserted of the 
sensitive power. And thus much concerning the know^ 
ledge and ignorance of the incontinent man, and how he 
may act incontinently accompanied with knoixdedge. 



CHAPTER IV. 



But whether any one is simply incontinent, or all that 
are incontinent are partially so, and if there is any one 
who is simply incontinent, what the things are with which 
he is conversant, must in the next place be shown by us. 
That the continent, therefore, and men of endurance, 
and that the incontinent and effeminate, are conversant 

of error. And the falsehood takes place about the major proposi- 
tion. Thus Orestes says, " My mother has killed my father: 
Every woman who kills her own husband ought to be killed : My 
mother, therefore, ought to be killed.*' Here it is evident, tfiat 
Orestes erred through the major proposition. For though every 
woman who kills her husband ought to be killed, yet not by her 
own son. Since, therefore, the major proposition b false, on this ac> 
count Orestes is said to have erred involuntarily, because we fiiU 
into falsehood involuntarily. For no one willingly admits what is 
false, since all men naturally love truth. 
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with pleasures and pains, is evident. Of those things, 
however, vrhich piroduce pleasure, some indeed are ne* 
cessary ; but others, though they are eligible of them* 
selves, yet have excess. But necessaries, indeed, are 
things which have reference to the bo^y ; I mean such 
tilings as pertain to food, and the use of venereal plea* 
sures, and such-like corporeal concerns, about which we 
place intemperance and temperance. Other things, how* 
ever, are not indeed necessary, yet are eligible of them* 
selves; I mean such as victory, honour, wealth, and 
such-like good and delectable things. Those, therefore, 
who exceed in these contrary to the right reason which is 
in them, we do not indeed denominate simply inconti- 
Bent, but with an addition we call them mcontinent of 
riches, of gain, of honour, and of anger ; but we do 
not call them simply incontinent, as being different frota 
those that are so, and denominated firom similitude ; jusi 
as the name of a certain person who was victorious in 
the Olympic games, was AnthropoSy i. e. man ; for he 
had as a proper the common name of man, and yet at 
the same time he was different [from man universal, or 
the species man, as being an individual.] As an indica- 
tion of this, incontinence indeed is blamed, not only as 
an error, but also as a certain vice, either simply, or par- 
tially ; but no one blames those who are incontinent of 
^ honour, or gain, &c. as simply bad. With respect, how- 
ever, to those who are conversant with corporeal enjoy- 
ments, with which we say the temperate and intemper- 
ate man are conversant, he who without deliberate chdoe 
pursues the excesses of delectable, and avoids the ex- 
cesses of painful things, viz. hunger and thirst, heat and 
cold, and every thing pertaining to the touch and the 
taste, yet contrary to deliberate choice and the reasomng 
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power, is caUed incontment, not with an addition of dut 
or that thing, as of anger, but he is cmlj amply called 
incontinent. But as an indication of this, those who 
are conversant with the one are called eflFeminate, but not 
those who are conversant with the other. Hence, we 
arrange the incontinent and intemperate, and also the 
continent and temperate man, in the same class, but not 
those who are incontinent of honour, or gam, &c. be- 
cause they are, in a certsun respect, conversant with die 
same pleasures and pains. Though, however, they are 
conversant with the same things, yet not after the same 
manner ; for the intemperate, indeed, pursue depraved 
pleasures from deliberate choice, but the incontinent do 
not. Hence, we rather call him mtemperate, who ei- 
dier not at all desiring, or desiring slightly, pursues 
excessive pleasures, and avoids moderate pains, than him 
who pursues the one and avoids the other, in conse- 
quence of being influenced by vdiement desire. For 
what would the former character do if he were impelled 
by robust desire, and suflFered violent pain from the want 
of necessary things ? Sitice, however, of desires and 
pleasures, some rank in the genus of things beautiful 
and worthy ; for of things delectable, some are natu- 
rally eHgible, others are contrary to these, and others 
have an intermediate subsistence, agreeably to the divi^ 
sion we have before made ; and these last are such as 
riches, gain, victory, and honour : in all these, therefore, 
and things of the like kind, and in those that have an 
intermediate subsistence, men are not blamed for being 
merely influenced by the passions, and for desiring and 
loving, but for the manner b which they are influenced 
by them, and for indulging them to excess. Hence, with 
respect to those who are vanquished by the passions, or 
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pursue any thing naturally beautiful and good, contrary 
to reason, such as those who pursue honour more than 
is proper, or are irrationally attached to their parents and 
children ; for these also rank among the number of 
things that are good, and those who pay attention to 
these are praised ; yet there is at the same time a certain 
excess even in these things, if any one, like Niobe, con- 
tends about them even with the gods, or like Satyrus, 
who for his attachment to his father was called Philopa- 
tor; for he appeared through this attachment to be very 
infatuated. There is, therefore, no depravity, indeed, in 
these things, for the reason already assigned, because 
each of these things is naturally eligible of itself; but 
the excesses of them are bad, and are to be avoided^ 
This^ however, is not the case with incontinence ; for in- 
continence is not only to be avoided, but is also among 
the number of blameable things. But from the simili- 
tude of the passion, in speaking about each of these, it 
is usual to add the term incontinence, just as we say, 
that a man is a bad physician, or a bad player, whom we 
should not simply call a bad man. As, therefore, we do 
not here call these, simply bad men, because each of these 
is not a vice, but similar to vice from analogy ; so like- 
wise there, {[viz. in the immoderate pursuit of honour, 
gain, &c.] those things only are to be considered as in- 
continence and continence, which are conversant with 
the same things as temperance and intemperance. But 
with respect to mcontinence in anger, we speak of it 
from similitude. Hence, also, by making an addition, 
we say that a man is incontinent of anger, just as we 
say^ that he is incontinent of honour or gain. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Since, however, some things are naturally delectable^ 
and of these some are simply so, bat others to the ge- 
liera of animals and men ; but other things are not na^ 
turally delectable, but some things are pleasing in con« 
sequence of mutilations, and others are so partly front 
custom, and partly from deprared natures — this being 
the case, similar habits may be perceived in each of these. 
But by Savage habits, I mean such a habit as that of the 
woman who is said to have cut open the bellies of preg* 
nant women, and to have devoured the foetus ; or snch 
habits as certain savage nations about Pontus are said to 
possess^ For of these, some are delighted to feed on 
raw, and others on human flesh, and others at banquets 
feast each other with their own children. Or such a ha- 
bit as Phalaris is said to have possessed, [for he is re* 
ported to have eaten his own son. j These habits, there- 
fore, are savage. Some of these habits, however, are 
produced in certain persons from disease anci insanity, as 
was the case with him who immolated and eat his mo« 
ther,' and also with him who eat the liver of his fellow^- 

^int(0 AfiPASiufi.— i. e. " Xerres, king of the Persians, being in- 
tane, eat his mother, having for this purpose torn her in pieces." 
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servant. But other savage habits, dther originate from 
disease, or from custom, such as evuldons of the hsurs, 
biting the nails, and besides these eating coals and earth ; 
to. which may be added the venereal connexion of niales 
with males. For these habits are produced in some per- 
sons by nature, but in others from custom ; as being ac- 
customed to them from childhood. No one, therefore, 
would call those in whom nature is the cause of these 
habits, incontinent ; as neither are women called incon- 
tinent, because in the venereal connexion they ace not 
active, but passive. And in a similar manner those are 
not called incontinent, who are in a diseased condition 
from custom. The possession, therefore, of each of 
these, is something beyond the boundaries of vice, in the 
same manner as a savage nature. But when possessing 
these propensities, to subdue^ or be subdued by them, is 
not simple continence or incontinence, but is only so 
from similitude, just as he who subsists after this man- 
ner with respect to anger is incontinent pf this passion, 
but passion is not be called incontinent. For every vice, 
folly, timidity, intemperance and ferocity, when excessive, 
is either savage or the effect of disease^ For he who is 
naturally so disposed as to be afraid of every thing, even 
though a mouse should make a noise, is timid according 
to a savage timidity; but he who is afraid of a cat is 
timid from disease. And among the number of the stu- 
pid, those who are most irrational from nature, and live 
only from sense, resemble savage animsds, as is the case 
with some nations of remote barbarians ; but those who 
are so from disease, such as epilepsy, or insanity, these 
are in a morbid state. It is, however, possible, that some 
one may sometimes possess these habits^ and yet not be 
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vanquished by them ; I mean, as if, for instance, Him- 
laris desiring to eat his son should refrain from so doings 
or should abstain horn absurd venereal pleasure. And 
it is not only possible to have these propensities, but dao 
to be vanquislied by them. As, therefore, with req>ect 
to de|M^vity, that which pertains to man, is simply said 
to be depravity ; but that which subsists with an additioDy 
is said to be a savage or diseased depravity, but is not 
simple depravity ; after the same manner with respect to 
incontinence, it is evident that one kind is savage but 
another the effect of disease, while that alone is simply hn 
continence which subsists according to human intempe- 
rance. It is evident, therefore, that incontinence suEid 
continence are alone conversant with those thii^s widi 
which intemperance and temperance are conversant, and 
^at another species of incontinence subsists about other 
things, which is denominated metaphorically, and not 
pimply. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Let us, however, now consider whether the inconti^' 
nence of anger is not less base than the incontinence of 
desires. For anger, indeed, seems to hear something of 
reason, but to hear it negligently } jdst like hasty ser* 
Tams, who run away before they have heard the whole 
<^ what is said to them, and thus err in the performance 
of what they are ordered to do ; or like dogs who bark 
at a noise alone, before they perceive whether he who 
makes it is a friend or not. Thus also anger, through 
the heat and celerity of its nature, hears, indeed, reason, 
but does not hear its mandates, in consequence of impe* 
tuously tending to vengeance. For reason, indeed, or 
the imaginatbn, renders it evident that something has 
been done attended with insolence or contempt ; but 
anger, as if syllogistically concluding that it is necessary 
to be hostile to one who has acted in this manner, is 
immediately enraged. Desire, however, if sense, or rea- 
son [corruptefd by sense39 only says that a thing isdelec- 
table, rushes to the enjoyment of it. Hence,, anger in si 
certain respect follows reason ; but desire does not. De- 
sore, therefore, is more base than anger» For he who 
is incontinent of anger, is after a manner vanquished by 
reason ; but he who is incontinent of desire, is subdued 
by desire, and not by reason. Again, it is more pardon* 
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able to follow the natural appetites, since such desires as 
are common to all men are more pardonable, and so hr 
as they are common. But anger and asperity are mo^e 
natural than desires which are excessive, and which are 
not necessary. Thus one who was accused of striking 
his father said, as an apology for it, that his own father, 
and even his grandfather, committed the same &ult; 
and pointing to his child, he likewise, said he, will strike 
me when he becomes a man ; for this is a family £adl*- 
ing. A certain person, also, being dragged about by his 
son, ordered him to stop at the gates of his house ; ior 
he likewise had dragged his father as far as to that place. 
Farther still, those who act more insidiously are more 
unjust. The irascible man, therefore, is not insidious, 
nor is anger, but he is open in what he does. Desire^ 
however, is fraudulent, as it is said of Venus, 

Tlae Cyprian goddess, skill'd in weaving wiles.' 

And as Homer says, [speaking of her cestus, J 

In this was every art, and every charm. 
To win the wisest, and the coldest warm ; 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gaj desire. 
The kind deceit, the still reviving fire. 
Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs. 
Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. • 

Hence, if this incontinence is more unjust, it is dso more 
base than that which pertains to anger, and this is mk» 

■ Iliad, 14, V. 214, &c. The translation by Pope. I hav« given 
the whole passage to which Aristotle alludes ; for he only quotes 
the two last words of t^e first line of the original and the last 
line. 
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ply incontinence, and in a certain respect vice. Again, 
no one who is pained acts insolently [i. e. lasciviou8ly3 
to'nrards another person ; but every one who acts from 
the impulse of anger, acts with pain. He, however, who 
conducts himself insolently towards another, acts with 
pleasure. If, therefore, those things with which it is 
especially just to be angry are more unjust, the inconti- 
nence, also, which sub^sts through desire is more un- 
just ; for anger is not attended with insolence. ' Hence, 
it is evident that the incontinence which is conversant 
with desires, is more base than that which is conversant 
with anger, and, also, that continence and incontinence 
are conversant with corporeal pleasures. The different 
ces, however, of these must be assumed. For, as we said 
in the beginning, some desires are human and natural, 
both in thdr genus and magnitude ^ but others are sa^ 
vage ; and others subsist from mutilations and diseases. 
But with the first of these, temperance and mtemperance 
are alone conversant. Hence, we neither call brutes tetom 
perate, nor intemperate, except metaphorically, though 
one genus of ammals differs in short from another, in in- 
solence, in salaciousness, and in voracity. For they have 
neither any deliberate choice, nor reasoning process ; but 
they revolt from nature, in the same manner as insane 
men. Ferocity, however, is a less evil than vice, but it is 
more terrible ; for that which is most excellent, is not 
corrupted through this, as it is in men ; but those that 
labour under this malady are deprived of it, [i. e. of rea- 
son.] It is just, therefore, as if that which is inanimate 
should be compared with that which is animated, in order 

■ By vfi^ti here, or insolence^ Aristotle probably means tlie inso« 
knee which accompanies lasciviousness. 
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to know which of the two is the worse. For the iin{»t>- 
bity is always more innoxious which is wiAout a princi- 
ple ; but inteUect is a principle. Hence^ a similar thing 
takes place, as if injustice should be compared with an 
unjust man ; for it is possible that the one onay be worse 
Aan the other. For a bad man may be the cause of an 
infinitely greater number of evils than a brute* 



CHAPTER VU. 



With respect, however, to the pleasures aijd pains 
which subsist through the touch and the taste, and also 
with respect to the desires and aversions pertaining to 
these, about which intemperance and tempenuice have 
been before defined ; it is possible, indeed, that a man 
may be so disposed, as to be vanquished by those plea- 
sures and pains, to which the multitude are superior ; 
and it is also possible, that he may vanquish those by 
which the multitude are vanquished. But of these cha* 
racters, he who is vanquished by pleasures is incontinent, 
and he who vanquishes them is continent. He, also, who 
is vanquished by pains is effeminate, but he who van* 
quishes them is a man of endurance. The habits, how- 
ever, of most men are between these, though they radier 
verge to the worse habits. Since, however, of pleasures* 
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sjome are necesssuy, but others are not, and those that 
are necessary are so to a certain extent ; but the excesses 
and defects are not necessary ; and the like also takes 
place in desires and pains } — this bemg the case, he who 
pursues the excesses of pleasures, or who pursues plea- 
sures excessively, or from deliberate choice, and on their 
own account, and not from any thing dse which may 
happen, is an intemperate man. For this man will ne- 
cessarily not repent of his conduct ; so that he is incura- 
ble. But he who is deficient in the pursuit of pleasures, 
is opposed to this character; and he who subsists in a 
medium between both, is the temperate man. In a mmi- 
lar maimer, also, he is intemperate, who avoids corporeal 
pains, not because he is vanquished by them, but from 
deliberate choice. But of those who pursue pleasures, 
yet not from deliberate choice, one, indeed, is led to the 
pursuit through pleasure ; but another through an avoid- 
' ance of pain ; so that they differ from each other. It 
will, however, be obvious to every one, that he is a 
worse character, who not desiring, or desiring but slight- 
ly^ does any thing which is base, than him who desires 
vehemently; and also that he who not being angry strikes 
a man, is a worse character than the man who strikes 
another through the impulse of anger. For what would 
such a one do, if he were influenced by passion ? Hence, 
the intemperate is worse than the incontinent man. Of 
the characters, therefore, that we have mentioned, the 
one has more the form of effeminacy, but the other is 
incontinent. But the continent is opposed to the incon- 
tinent, and the man of endurance to the effeminate man. 
For endurance, indeed, consists in resisting, but conti- 
nence in subduing. It is one thing, however, to resist, 
and another to subdue, just as it is one thing not to be 
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vanquished^ and another to vanquish. Hence^ amti« 
nence is more eligible than endurance. But he who 
fails in those things in which the multitude resist, and are 
able to resist, is effeminate and luxuriously delicate. For 
luxurious delicacy is a certain effeminacy ; as when a man 
draws his garment on the ground lest he should be pain- 
ed by the labour of holding it up ; and p^y his manner 
of living] imitates one who is ill, yet does not think he 
is miserable, though he resembles one who is miserable. 
The like, also, tsdces place with respect to continence 
and incontinence. For it is not wonderful if a man is 
vanquished by strong and transcendent pleasures or 
pains ; but he deserves to be pardoned, if, though van- 
quished, he makes a resistance, like the Philoctetes of 
ITieodectes, when bit by a viper, or the Cercyon of Car- 
cinus in his Alope ; ' or like those who endeavouring to 
restrain their laughter burst forth into a profuse laugh, 
as it happened to Xenophantus. But he is very blame- 
able who is vanquished by those pleasures which the 
multitude are able to resist, and is unable to oppose 
them ; and this not through the nature of his race, or 
fcom disease, as is the case with the Persian kings, with 
whom effeminacy is hereditary, and who on this account 
are as females when compared to males. The jocose 
man, also, appears to be intemperate, but he is effemi- 
nate ; for jesting is a relaxation, since it is a repose 
f from serious and laborious pursuits.] But the jocose 
man ranks among the number of those who exceed in 



* « Carcinus was a tragic poet, and Alope was the daughter of 
CercTon, who, undersUnding that the chastity of his daughter had 
been Tiolated, could no longer bear to live, through the grief whid^ 
he felt on the occasion.*' Astasids. 
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this relaxation. With respect to incoodnence, however, 
one kind is precipitate, but another is from imbeciUt7. 
For some, indeed, having deliberated, do not per^t in 
what they have deliberated, on account of passion ; but 
others, in consequence of not having deliberated, are led 
[captive] by passion. For some persons, just as those 
who have previously tickled themselves, are not tickled 
by others, so these, in consequence of previously per- 
ceiving, and foreseemg [the future perturbation,] and 
havmg pre-excited themselves, and their reasoning 
power, are not vanquished by passion, whether it be de- 
lectable, or painful. ' But persons of acute feelings, and 
those who are melancholy, are especially incondnent, ac* 
cording to precipitate incontinence. For the former, in- 
deed, through celerity, and the latter through vehemence^ 
do not wait for the decision of reason, because they are 
disposed to follow the imaginauom 



CHAPTER VIII. 



The intemperate man, however, as we have before 
observed, is not inclined to repentance ; for he persists 
in his deliberate choice ; but every incontinent man is 
inclined to repent. Hence, the thing is not as we 
doubted it might be } but the intemperate man, indeed. 
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IS incurable^ and the incontinent man is curable. For 
depravity appears to resemble the diseases of the dropsy 
and consamption, but incontinence seems to resemble the 
epilepsy ; since the former, indeed, is continued \rithout 
interruption, but the latter is not a continued improbity. 
And, in short, the genus of incontinence is different from 
diat of vice; for vice, indeed, is latent, but incontinence 
is not latent. But of these characters, the precipitately 
incontinent are better than those who possess reason, in- 
deed, but do not abide in its decisions ; for the latter are 
vanquished by a less passion, and not without previous 
deliberation, like the former. For the man who is incon- 
tinent from imbecility, resembles those who become 
rabidly intoxicated, and from a little wine, and from less 
dian that through which most men become intoxicated. 
That incontinence, therefore, is not a vice is evident ; but 
perhaps it is partially so. For incontinence is contrary, 
but vic% is conformable to deliberate choice. The intem- 
perate, and the incontinent man, however, are similar in 
their actions, just as Demodocus said of the Milesians : 
viz. ** The Milesians are not indeed foolish, yet they act 
as if they were so.*' Thus, also, incontinent men arc 
not indeed unjust, yet they act unjustly. Since, there- 
fore, the incontinent man is one who does not pursue cor- 
poreal pleasures in excess and contrary to right reason, 
from persuasion, but the intemperate man because he is 
intemperate is persuaded to pursue such pleasures ; — 
this being the case, the former is easily induced to change 
his opinion, but the latter is not. For virtue preserves 
the principle [of right conduct,] but depravity corrupts 
it ; and in actions that for the sake of which [or the end] 
is the principle, in the same manner as hypotheses are 
principles in the mathematics. Hence, neither in the 
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mathematics, nor here, are principles to be taught ; but 
virtue, either physical or ethical, is the cause of right opi- 
nion concerning the principle [of conduct.^ A man of 
this description, therefore, is temperate, but the contrary 
character is an intemperate man. There is also a certsun 
person who through passion departs from right reason, 
whom passion, indeed, so subdues, that he does not act 
conformably to right reason ; but yet passion does not 
so far subdue him as to cause him to be persuaded, that 
pleasures of this description ought to be largely pursued. 
This person is the incontinent man, who is better than 
the intemperate, and is not absolutely a bad man. For 
in him that which is best, the principle [of right con- 
duct,] is saved. But there is another person contrary to 
this [viz. the continent man,] who persists [in the deci- 
aon of reason,] and is not diverted from it through pas* 
^n. From these things, therefore, it is evident, that 
one of these habits is worthy, but the other bad. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Wh£THer, therefore, is he the continent man, who per- 
sists in any kind of reason, and in any kind of deliberate 
choice, or he who persists in right reason ? And whe- 
ther is he the incontinent man, who does not persist in 
any kind of deliberate choice, nor in any kmd of reason, 
or he who persists in a false reason, and in an erroneous, 
deliberate choice, as it was doubted by us before ? Or 
shall we say that the continent man is one who persists 
from accident in any kind of reason and deliberate choice, 
but essentially in true reason, and right deliberate choice, 
but that the incontinent man does not thus persist ? For 
if any one chooses, or pursues, that thing on account of 
this, he pursues, indeed, and chooses this thing per se / 
but the former thing from accident. We speak, however, 
of that which is per se simply. Hence, it is possible that 
die one may persist in any kind of opinion, but that the 
other may abandon any kind of opinion ; but the one 
simply persists in true opinion, and the other does not. 
There are, however, some persons who are disposed to 
persist in an opinion, and these are those who are called 
pertinacious, such as the obstinate, and those who are not 
easily persuaded to relinquish their opinion, who have, 
indeed, something similar to the continent man, in the 
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same manner as the prodigal has to the liberal, and the 
audacious to the confident man ; but in many things 
they are different. For the confident man, indeed, is not 
clumged through passion and desire ; since when it so 
happens, he is easily persuaded. But the pertinacious 
man is not persuaded by reason ; since most of this de* 
scription admit desire, and are led by pleasures. Thos« 
persons, however, are pertinacious, who have certain 
ofHuions of their own, and also unlearned and rustic men. 
And those, indeed, who have certain ofHuions of their 
own, are pertinacious through pleasure and pain. For 
they rejoice when they are victbrious, if they are not in- 
duced to change their opinion, and they are grieved 
when their opinions, as if they were decrees, are without 
efficacy. Hence, 'they resemble the incontinent more 
than the continent man. But there are certain persons 
who do not persist in their opinions, yet not through in- 
continence, such as Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes of 
So]:Aocles ; since he did not persist in his opinion, yet, 
not on account of pleasure, but on account of the beauti- 
ful in conduct. For to him it was beautiful to speak the 
truth, though he was persuaded by Ulysses to lie. For 
not every one who does any thing on account of pleasure 
is intemperate, or a bad, or an incontinent man ; but he 
is intemperate who does it on account of base pleasure. 
Since, however, there is a character of such a kind as to 
foe dehghted less than is proper with corporeal pleasures, 
and not to abide in the dedsions of reason, the continent 
man is a medium between this character and the inconti- 
nent man. For the incontinent man, indeed, does not 
abide in the decisions of reason, because he is delighted 
with corporeal pleasures more than is proper, but this 
man, because he b delighted with them less than is pro- 
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per. The continent man, however, abides in the dedsioa 
of reason, and is not changed through any thing else. It 
is also necessary, if continence is a good thing, that both 
the contrary habits should be bad, as it appears that they 
are. Because, however, one of these characters [viz. the 
man who is delighted less than is proper with corporeal 
pleasures,] exists but among a few men, and is rarely 
seen ; hence, as temperance appears to be contrary to in- 
temperance alone, thus, also, continence to incontinence. 
But since many things are denominated from similitude, 
the continence also of the temperate man follows acomi* 
ing to similitude. For both the continent and the tem- 
perate man, do nothing contrary to reason, through the 
influence of corporeal pleasures ; but the one, indeed, 
[viz. the continent man] possesses, but'the other does not 
possess depraved desires. And the one, indeed, is a man 
of such a description, as not to be delighted contrary to 
reason, but the other is delighted, indeed, yet is not led 
by this delight. The incontinent, and the intemperate 
man, also resemble each other, though, indeed, they are 
diflferent characters. Both, however, pursue corporeal 
delights ; but the latter, indeed, thinkmg that it is pro- 
per, and the other not thinking that it is proper, to pur* 
sue them. 
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CHAPTER X; 



No ft is it possible that the same person can at one axK^ 
die same time be prudent and incontin^t ; for it has been 
shown by us that a prudent man, is at the same time a 
man of worthy manoers. Agsun, a man is not only pru^^ 
dent from knowing what ought to be done, but also froni 
acting properly ; but the incontinent man does not act 
properly. Nothing, however, prevents the incontinent 
man from being skilful. Hence, also, sometimes certain 
persons appear to be prudent, but incontinent, because 
skilfulness differs from prudence, in the way we have 
before explained { and these, so hr as pertains to reason, 
indeed, are near to each other, but they differ accordmg 
to deliberate choice. Neither, therefore, does the incon- 
tinent man [possess reason] as one who knows and con- 
templates, but ais one who is asleep, or intoxicated. And 
he acts, indeed, voluntarily ; for after a certain manner 
he acts knowing both what he does, and for the sake of 
what he acts as he does. But he is not depraved ; for 
his deliberate choice is good ; so that he is half depraved, 
and not unjust, because he is not insidious. For one 
incontinent man, indeed, [i. e. the man who is inconti- 
nent from debility] does not persist in what he has deli- 
berated ; and he who is of a melancholy temperament, 
Arist. VOL. 11. R 
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[i. e, the man who is precipitately inamdnent,] is xk>^ in 
short, disposed to deliberate. The incontinent man, 
therefore, resembles a city, which decrees, indeed, every 
thing that is proper, and has good laws, but uses none 
of them, as Anaxandrides revilingly said. 

The state consults, but its awn laws neglects. 

But the bad man resembles a dty, which uses indeed 
laws, but uses bad laws. Incontinence, however, and 
continence, are conversant with that which exceeds the 
habit of the multitpde ; for the continent man persists 
more, but the incontinent man less, than the multitude 
are able to do, [In the decisions of reason.] The incoo* 
tinence, however, of the melancholy, is more easily ciured, 
than the incontinence of those who deliberate, indeed, but 
do not persist in doing what they have deliberated to' do. 
Those, also, who are incontinent from custom, may be 
more easily cured than those who are naturally so } for it 
is more easy to change custom than nature. For on this 
very account it is di£5cult to change custom, viz. because 
it resembles nature, as Evenus also says, 

By long attention custom is produc'd. 
And is at length as nature to mankind. 

We have shown, therefore, what continence and inconti- 
nence, and also what endurance and effeminacy are, and 
how these habits subsist with reference to each other. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Thb discussion^ however, of pleasure and psun, per* 
Ittins to him who philosophizes about the political science ; 
for lie is the architect [as it were] of the end, looking to 
which we sa^T that one thing is evil, but another is simply 
good. Again, it is likewise necessary that we should 
make these the objects of consideration. For we admit 
that ethical virtue and vice are conversant with pleasures 
and pains ; and most men assert that felicity is accom- 
panied with pleasure. Hence, also, they denominate the 
blessed man^ {[laxapiov)^ from espedalhf rejoicing (a^ro 
roti ftaXi(rra j^ai^tiv.) To some, therefore, no pleasure 
appears to be good, ndther essentially, nor from acci^ 
dent ; for good and pleasure are not the same thing. But 
to others, some pleasures appear to be good, but many of 
them to be bad. Others again in the third place assert, 
that though all pleasures were good, yet at the same time 
that which is most excellent cannot be pleasure. In shor^ 
therefore, they say, pleasure is not good, because all pleap 
sure is a generation tending to a sensible nature [as to its 
end \] but no generatbn is allied to ends ; as no act of 
building a house, \u e. the energy of buildingt oixoSofuj^-i^ J 
is allied to the house. Again, the temperate man avoids 
pleasures. Farther still, d^e prudent man JRirsues a free- 
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dom from pain, and not the delectable. To which may 
be added, that pleasures are an impediment to the energy 
of prudence, and this in proportion to the delight whidi 
they aflfbrd ; as is the case \dth venereal pleasure.; for 
no one, when engaged in this pleasure, can intellectually 
perceive any thing. Again, pleasure is not the ofispring 
of art ; though every thing which is good, is the work of 
art. Farther still, children and brutes pursue pleasures. 
But that all pleasures are not worthy is indicated by this, 
that some are base, and disgraceful, and pernicious ; for 
some pleasures produce disease. It is also evident that 
pleasure is not the best of diings, because it is not an «nd» 
but generation. Such, therefore, neasly are the asser* 
idons rejecting, pleasure. 



CHAPTER in. 

That it does not happen, however, from these argu- 
ments that pleasure is neither good, nor the best of things, 
is evident from the following considerations:: — ^In tfic 
first place, indeed, because good is predicated in a two- 
fold respect ; for one kind of good is simply and abso- 
lutely good, but another is good to a certain person. 
And natures and habits receive the same division ; so that 
this will also be the case with motions and generations. 
With respect to those pleasures likewise which appear to 
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lie bad, 'some indeed are Amply bad, bat are not 
bad to a cataia parson, but to him are eligible; 
and some are not pleasures to this person,. excq>t: 
ooce and for a short time, but they are not digibld' 
to him. And some are not pleasures, but only appear 
to be so, viz, those which are attended with pain, and are 
fer the sake of a remedy, such as those of the ^ck*. 
Again, since of good one kind is energy, but another is- 
babit, those pleasures^ which restore their possessor to his 
Batural hal^ are delectable*. In desires, hot^rever, there 
16 Ae energy of ^mruufigent ^md imperfect habit andf 
nature. There are also {Measures which areunaccompa^ 
nied with pain and desire, such as the energies of con^ 
tonplation, nature ia these not being indigent*. [But that 
some pleasures are delectable of themselves, and others^ 
only o& account of the indigence which they remove Q^ 
i$ indicated^ by this, that men are not pleased with die 
same delects^e thing Vrhen the indigence of nature is re^ 
moved, and when* it is not. For, in the former case, they 
are delighted with things simply and absolutely pleasant ; 
hut in the latter, with their contraries. For they are then, 
delighted with things sharp and bitter, none of which are 
ddier naturally, or absolutely delectable ; so that neither are 
they pleasmres. For as things delectable are to each other, 
so likewise are the [Measures produced by these. Farther 
sdll, it is not necessary that something else should be 
better dian pleasure^ as some say the end of genera* 
tion is better than generation ; for pleasures arenot gene- 
rations, nor are all of them accompanied with generation^, 
but diey are energies, and an end. Nor do pleasures 
happen when things are passing into existence, but from: 
die use of things. Nor is the end of all pleasures flome* 
thing different from than^ but of those only which lead 
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to the perfecdon of nature. Hence, it is not wdl said^ 
that pleasure is a sensible gaieration ; but it must rather 
be said that it is the energy of habit according to nature ; 
and instead of saying that it is a sensible, it must be said 
that it is an unimpeded generation. It appears, however, 
^ be a certain generation, because it is properly good ; 
for they fancied that energy is generation ; but it is dif- 
ferent from it. To say, also, that pleasures are bad, 
because some delectable things produce diseases, is what 
may likewise be said of things salubrious ; for some of 
these are bad as to pecuniary affairs. In this respect, 
therefore, both will be bad, and yet they are not on this 
account bad. For contemplation is likewise sometimes 
injurious to health; yet the. pleasure proceeding from 
each habit, is nather an impediment to prudence, nor to 
any habit; but the pleasures which are an impediment to 
these are such as are foreign ; since the pleasures arising 
from contemplation and discipline,' produce in a greaHber 
degree contemplation and learning. But it reasonably 
happens that no pleasure is the work of art ; since nei* 
ther is there an art of any other energy but of power j 
though the arts pertaining to unguents and cooking appear 
to be the arts of pleasure. With respect to the assertions,^ 
also, that the temperate man avdds pleasures, and that 
the prudent man pursues a life unattended with pain, and 
that children and brutes pursue pleasure — all these are 
solved after the same manner. For since we have shown 
how all pleasures are, in a certain respect, simply good, 
and how they are not good, hence, children and brutes 
pursue such pleasures as are accompanied with desire and 
pain, and are corporeal, and the prudent man pursues a 
freedom of pain from these ; for of such a kind are these 
pleasures ; [viz. they are accompanied with pain.3 Child^ 
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ren and brutes also pursue the excesses of these accoi*d* 
ing to which the intemperate man becomes intemperate. 
Hence, the temperate man avoids these ; since there ai^ 
also pleasures which belong to the temperate man. 



CHAPTER Xin. 



It is also adimtted, that pain is an evil and is to be 
inroided ; for cme kind of pain, indeed, is simply evil, bat 
another in a certain respect, because it is an impediment. 
That, however, which is contrary to what is to be avoided, 
80 far as it is something to be avoided and is evil, is good. 
Pleasure, therefore, is necessarily something good. For 
the solution of Speusippus is not appropriate, viz. that 
pleasure is contrary to pain, just as the greater is contrary 
to the less and the equal ; since no one will say that plea- 
sure is a certain evil.' But nothing prevents a certain 
pleasure from being the best of things, if certain pleasures 
are bad, just as a certain science, [viz. wisdom,] is the 
best of sciences, though some sciences are bad. Perhaps 
too, it must necessarily be the case, that if of every habit 

» rf pleasure is opposed to pain, as the greater is to the less and 
the equal, then it will be opposed as excess to defect ; and pleasure 
will be of itself an eviL 
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there are uBunpeded energiesy wbeAer feUdtf is the eoer* 
gy of all the habks, or of some one of them, this SMcgy, if 
It is wimpededy is most eligible. But this is pfeasute ; Ao 
that a certain pleasure will be the best of thjags, Biaoey; 
pleasures, if it should so happen, being simply bad. And 
on this account all men are of opinion that a happy is a 
delectable life, and they reasonably connect pleasure with 
felicity. For no energy is perfect when it is impeded ; 
but felicity is among the number of perfect energies. 
Hence, the happy man requires the goods pertaining to 
the body, and%xtemal possessions, and also good for- 
tune, lest [the want of^ these should be an impediment 
£to his felicity.] Those, however, who say, that a man, 
if he is a good man^ may be happy, though he should be 
tormented in a wheel, and fall into the greatest calamities, 
say nothing to the purpose,' whether they assert this will- 
ingly or unwittingly* Because, however, the happy man 
requires good fortune, prosperity appears to some persons 
to be the same with felicity, though it is not the same; 
since prosperity, when it is excessive, is an impedim^it 
to felicity. Perhaps, likewise, it is no longer just to call 
prosperity [when it is excessive] good fortune ; for the 
definition of prosperity has a reference to feUdty. That 
all brutes too, and all men, pursue pleasure, is an indica- 
tion that pleasure is in a certain respect the best c^ 
things. 

That fame which crowds of human kind extol. 
Will ne'er completely perish. 

' The distinction mentioned in a former note must here be care- 
fully remembered, tiz. that the felicity of the worthy s^m, in the 
inost calamitous circumstances, will not be essentialij^ destroyed , 
but will be as it were in a dormant state* 
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Because, bowerer, ndther the same nature, noi the same 
faabit, ekh^ is, mr appears to be the best, nother do aU 
BCien pursue tbe same pleasure, though pleasure is pursued 
bjr all men. Perhaps, ako, they pursue not the pleasure 
which they fanqr, nor that which they say they pursue, 
but the same pleasure ; Jbr aU things natural possess 
something divine. "^ Corporeal pleasures, however, obtain 
the inheritance of the name, because men are for the 
most part occupied in them, and all animals partake of 
tfaem. Because, therefore, these pleasures alone are 
[^generally] known, these are the only pleasures which 
are fancied to have an existence. It is, however, evident, 
that unless pleasure is good, and also energy, it will not 
be possible for the happy man to live delectably. For on 
what account would delight be requisite to a happy life, 

* This is most Platonically said by Aristotle, that all men pursue 
the same pleasure, by which he means the pleasure which is good ; 
hecauie all things mUurallt^ pou€ss something divine. For in conse- 
quence of every thing possessing this symbol, or impression of divi- 
nity in its essence, there is in every thing an innate desire of the 
first principle, as the end of all things ; and hence, prior to appetite, 
there is a certain occult perception of that which is first. Henct^ 
too, in consequence of diis natural sense or percej^on, which i» 
entirely concealed from the other senses, things heavy and light 
choose in a rectilinear direction a place adapted to their natures, and 
reject the contrary. Hence, the roots of trees pursue moisture, and 
avoid dryness ; and leaves sagaciously turn from the shade, and 
joyfully associate to themselves the light of the sun, in conjunctioa 
with his invigorating warmth. Through this wonderful sense aud 
appetite, therefore, all things are converted to the first without 
faK>wing the first ; and as the great Theodorus, the Platonist, says, 
** AU things pray except the Jtrst.*^ In a similar manner, also, the 
soul, prior to manifest knowledge and the election of the will, from 
a natural sense and inclination impressed in her essence through the 
>i€^ desires the one iUelf. 
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if it is not good ? But it would also be poc^le for life 
to be happy, though attended with paia ; for pain will 
neither be evil nor good, if pleasure is not good. Why, 
therefore, is pain to be avoided? Neither, therefore, 
will the life of the worthy man be more delectable, uiu 
less his energies are more delectable. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



With respect, however, to corporeal pleasures, we 
must direct our attention to the assertions of those who 
say, that some pleasures are very eligible, viz. such as 
are worthy ; but not corporeal pleasures, 'with which the 
intemperate man is conversant. Why, therefore, are the 
pains contrary to these pleasures depraved ? For good 
is contrary to evil. Or shall we say, that necessary 
pleasures are so far good, because that which is not evil 
is good, or that they are good to a certain extent ? For 
in those habits and motions, in which there is no excess 
of that which is better, there is no excess of pleasure j 
but in those in which there h an excess of what is better, 
there is also an excess of pleasure. But of corporeal 
goods there is an excess ; and the bad man becomes bad 
by pursuing the excess of pleasure, and not necessary 
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pleasures. For all depraved men are delighted wkh 
meats and wine, and venery, but not in such a manner 
as is proper. And they are affected in a contrary way 
with respect to pain ; fen: they do not avoid the excess of 
pain, but pain altc^ether. For pain is not contrary to 
excess, but to him who pursues excess. Since^ however, 
it is not only necessary to speak the truths but also to 
assign the cause of a false assertion ; for this contributes 
to credibility ; since when the cause why a thing seems 
to be true, though it is not, appears to be reasonable, it 
then gives greater credibility to the truth ; — this being 
die case, it must be shown why corporeal pleasures appear 
to be more eligible* In the first place, therefore, they 
a|^>ear to be so, because they expel pain, and because 
excessive, and in short, corporeal pleasure is pursued on 
account of the excesses of pain, as a remedy. But the 
remedies are vehement, and on this account corporeal 
pleasures are pursued, because they become more appa- 
rent when placed by that which is contrary to them. 
Pleasture, therefore, does not appear to be good, for these 
two reasons, as we have before observed ; because some 
pleasures, indeed, are the actions of a depraved nature, 
either from the birth of the animal, as those of a brute, 
or they originate from custom, such as those of bad 
men ; but other pleasures are remedies, because they are 
the pleasures of that which is in want, and it is better 
tp have th^m, than for them to be passing into existence; 
and others happen to be the pleasures of that which is 
in a perfect condition, * From accident, therefore, they 

' i. e. When desire is satisfied, as Aspasius explains the word 
TtXMvfitfttf ; or according to the interpretation of Thomas Aquinas, 
" when those who desire are perfected, and restored tp an entire 
condition of nature.'* 
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are worthy pleasures. Again, pleasures diat are vehe^ 
ment, are pursued by those ndio are incapable of beings 
delighted with other pleasures^ These, therefore, pro-, 
aire for themselves certain thirsts. Hence» when plea* 
sures are innoxious, they are not to be reprehended ; bur 
when they are noxious, they are bad. For those that 
pursue these pleasures have no other with which thejr 
are delighted; and if neither these, nor any others are 
present, the vulgar are in pain» through [the indigence 
(tf 3 nsiture. For the animal always bbours,. as phy^cal^ 
arguments testify, since, as physiologists say, to see and 
to hear are painful, but we are now. accustomed to these 
[energies, and therefore do not perceive the pain]. In 
a similar manner in youth, in consequence of the augment 
tation which then takes place, we are affected like those 
who are intoxicated, and youth is a ddectable [period of 
human life]. But the melancholic naturally always re- 
quire a remedy ; for their body exjleriences a continual 
mdestationfrom its temperament, [through the acrimony 
of the bile ;] and they are always agitated with vehement 
appetite. Pleasure, however, always expels pain, as well 
the pain which is contrary to pleasure, as that which is^ 
casual, if the pleasure Is strong ; and on this account the 
melancholic become intemperate and depraved. But the 
pleasures which are without pain have no excess ; and 
these are such as are derived from things naturally de- 
lectable, and which are not accidentally so. I mean, 
however, by things delectable from accident, remedies ; 
f^r because it happens that we are cured of a malady, 
the part which is sane performing something, on this 
account, the remedies appear to be delectable. But by 
things naturally delectable, I mean, those which produce 
the acdon of such a nature, [1. e. which produce an 
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^energy essentially acbq^ed to sudb a nature^. Nothbif t 
however, which remams the same, is always ddectable^ 
because onr nature is not simple, but there is alto some- 
thing in it different^ according to which it is corruptible.' 

' Aristotle, in asserting that oar nature contains somiething which 
is different^ and through which it is corruptible, evidently alludes 
to, and accords with the doctrine of his divine master Plato, in the 
^imanis, respecting the composition of the soul. For he there 
composes it from eif«fice, sameneu, and difference. To understand 
wliicfa, it is necessary to observe, that there are five genera of beings 
fitnn whidi all things, after the first being, are composed ; viz. 
-essencCf pemtanenct/f motion^ sameness, and difference. For every 
thing must possess essence ; must abide in its cause, from which, 
also, it must proceed, and to which it must be converted; must be 
the same with itself and certain other natures, and at the same time 
^d ^ r ent from others, and distinguished in itself. Plato, however, 
for the sake of brevity, assumes only three of these in the composi- 
tion of the soul, viz. essence, sameness, and difference; for the other 
two must necessarily subsist in conjunction with these. As same^ 
ness, therefore, predominates in intelligible and impartible essences, 
but difference in things sensible and partible, hence the soul, by its 
alliance to a sensible nature, contains in itself something which is 
t^fferetd, and through which, in its irrational part, it is subject to 
the fatality of death. For, again, Plato in the same dialogue asserts 
xhat the soul is a medium between an essence indivisible, and always 
•subsisting according to sameness of being, and a nature divisible 
about bodies ; viz. it is a medium between intelled, and the whole 
of a corporeal life* 

When Aristotle also says, that nothing which remains the same 
is ahoays delectable to us, because our nature is not simple, we 
may hence infer, that it is impossible for the human soul always 
to remain in one condition of being, though that condition should 
be attended with the highest felicity of which it is capable. Hence, 
as the rational soul is immortal, it must necessarily circulate. For 
when in a state of the most exalted felicity, becoming at length 
weary of its blessedness, it gradually falls into a subordinate con- 
dition of being, and from this fallen condition, again gradually rises 
to the acme of its felicity. 
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H€nce» if the one part does any thing, this to the other 
nature is preternatural. But when both the parts are 
equalized, that which is performed, ndther appears to 
be pamful nor pleasing. For if there is any being, the 
nature of which is simple, to this being the same action 
will always be most delectable. Hence, God always re- 
joices according to one simple pleasure ; for there is not 
only an energy of [corporeal} motion, but also of inuno- 
bility ; and pleasure exists more abundantly in rest than 
in motion. But mutation is the sweetest of all things, 
according to the poet, through a certain depravity. For 
as a depraved man is mutable, so likewise is the nature 
which requires mutation ; for it is neither simple, nor 
good. And thus we have spoken concerning continence 
and incontinence, pleasure and pain, and have diown 
what each of them is, and how some of them are good, 
but others bad. It now remains that we speak concern- 
ing friendship. 
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BOOK VIII. 



CHAPTER I. 



Af TBR these things, it follows that we should discuss 
friendship ; for it is a certain virtue, or subsists in con- 
junction with virtue. And besides this, it is most neces- 
iary to life ; for no one would choose to live without 
friends, though he possessed every other good. For the 
rich, princes, and magistrates, appear to be especially in 
want of friends. For what advantage is there in a 
'prosperity of this kind, if beneficence is taken away, 
which is especially exerted towards friends, and is most 
praised when thus exerted ? Or how can prosperity be 
preserved and saved, without friends? For by how much 
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the greater, by so much the more insecure it is. But 
in poverty and other misfortunes, friends are conadered 
to be the only refuge. Friendship, also, is useful to 
youth, in preventing them fSrom error, and to elderly 
men, by the attention which it pays to their wants, and 
the assistance it affords to their deficiency in actkni, 
arisbg from the imbecility of age. To those likewise 
in the acme of life it is useful, because it aids them m 
the performance of beautiful actions. 

When two in concord meet. * 

For they are more able through it both to concdve and 
act. Friendship, also, appears to be naturally inherent 
in that which begets toward^ that which is begotten; and 
this not only in the human race, but likewise in birds, in 
most animals, in those of the same nation towards each 
other, and especially among men ; and hence, we praise 
those that are philanthropic; It may also be seen, in 
travelling, how accommodating and friendly every man 
is to man. It seems, too, that friendship connects cities 
together ; and legislators pay more attention to it than 
to justice. For concord appears to be something similar 
to friendship ; but this legislators are especially desirous 
of effecting, and they principally expel sedition, which 
is hostile to concord. And when the citizens, indeed, 
are friends, there is no need of justice ; but though they 
are just, they require friendship. Among just things, 
also, that which is especially just, appears to be of a 
friendly nature. Nor is friendship alone necessary, but 
it is also a beautiful thing. For we praise those who are 

' A heuiistic of Homer, Iliad, 10. v. 224, and so known as to 
]yecome proverbial. * 
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loifen of fnends ; and an abundance of fiends, appears 
to be one among the number of beautiful things. Again, 
tome are of opinion that the same person^ are good men 
and friends. There is, however, no small controversy 
concerning friendship^ For some consider it to be a 
certain similitude, and that similar persons are friends ; 
whence, also, it is said '^ like tends to like, a jackdaw to 
a jackdaw/' &c« Others on the contrary say, that all 
such persons are potters to each other/ And they in- 
vestigate concerning these things from a higher and more 
physical origin ; Euripides, indeed, saying. 

Earth, wlien she^s dry, rejoices in the rain ; 
And venerable heav'n, with rain when fill'd, , 
On earth delights to falL 

And Heraclitus asseirting ^'that what is adverse is advan- 
tageous ; that the most beautiful harmony results from 
things of a different nature } and that all things originate 
from strife/' Others, however, are of a contrary opi- 
nion respecting friendship, and among these is Empe- 
docles. For he says, ^^ that the similar aspires after the 
similar/' Such of these doubts, therefore, as are of a 
physical nature we shall omit ; for they are not adapted 
to the present speculation. But we shall direct our atten* 
tion to such of them as pertain to human affairs, and to 
the manners and passions of men; such as, whether there 

' AUudhag to the following verse of Hestod, which gave rise to 
the above-mentioned proverb : 

L€. « The potter envies the potter, and die carpenter the car- 
peattr." 

Arist. VOL. II. 8 
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is fiienddiip among all men, or it is not pos^k that <fe* 
praved mai can he firi^ds ? And whether there is one, 
or many species of friendship ? For those who are of 
opmion that there is but one species of it, because it 
receives the mote and the less, do not found their q»- 
nion on a sufficient argument. For things specifically 
d^went receive the more and the less : but erf these we 
have spoken b^re. 



CHAPTER II. 



These things, however, will perhaps become evident, 
when that which is the object of friendly love is known; 
for it seems that not every thing is beloved, but that only 
which is the object of love ; but this is either what k 
good, or what is delectable, or what is usefiiK That, 
however, may appear to be useful through which some 
good or pleasure is procured. Hence, the good and the 
delectable will be objects of love, as ends. Whether, 
therefore, do men love that which is [simply] good, or 
that which is good to them ? For these sometimes are 
discordant. A similar inquiry, also, may be made con- 
cerning the delectable. It appears, however, that every 
one loves that which is good to himself; and that good 
is that which is simply the object of love, but that what 
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is good to each person, is the object of love to each. 
Each person^ However, loves not that which is really good 
to him, but that which appears to be so. But this makes 
no diflference ; for that which appears to he gbod, will 
be the object of love. Since, however, there are three 
things through which love is produced, [viz. the good, 
the delectable, and the useful,]] in the love of things in- 
animate there is not said to be friendship ; for there is 
no reciprocal love, nor a wish that any good may befal 
them. For it would be perhaps ridiculous to wish that 
some good might befal wine ; but if a man does, he 
wishes that it may be preserved, in order that he may 
have it. But it is said to be requisite to wish well to a 
friend for his own sake ; and those who entertain this 
wish for their friends, are said to be benevolent, though 
the same wish should not be made by them. For it is 
said that benevolence, in reciprocal regard, is friendship ; 
to which perhaps it should be added, if the benevolence 
is not latent. For many persons are benevolent to those 
whom they never saw, in consequence of believing them 
to be worthy or useful men. And those whom they 
never saw may also be benevolent to them. They appear, 
therefore, indeed, to be benevolent to each other ; but 
how can it be said that they are friends, when they are 
ignorant of the manner in which they are mutually 
sheeted ? Hence, it is necessary, in order to their being 
friends, that they should be benevolent to, and wish well 
to each other, on account of one of the things we have 
mentioned, [viz. on account pf the good, the delectable, 
or the useful.] 
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CHAPTER Iir. 



These, however, are specifically different from each 
other J and, therefore, the loves also, and the friend- 
ships differ. For there are three species of friendship, 
equal in number to the objects of friendly love j since 
in each there is a reciprocal love which is not latent. 
But those who love each other, wish well to each 
other, so far as they love. Those, therefore, who love 
each other on account of utility, do not mutually love for 
their own sake, but so far as they obtain some good 
from each other. This is also the case with those who 
love on account of pleasure. For they do not love 
those who are versatile, because they possess certain qua- 
lities, but because they afford them pleasure. And those 
who love on account of utility, possess this friendly love 
on account of the good which they derive from it. Those, 
likewise, who love on account of pleasure, love on ac- 
count of that which is delectable to them. And the attach- 
ment of these is not personal, but is produced so far as 
the object of their attachment is useful or delectable. 
These friendships, therefore, are accidental j for the ob* 
ject of their attachment is not beloved, so far as he is 
such a person as he is, but so far as he administers to 
them some good, or some pleasure. Such friendships^ 
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therefore, are easily diasolred, the objects of them ^lot 
remaining in a similar condition ; for if they are no 
longer delectable or useful, they cease to be beloved. 
And the useful is nc^ permanent, but at a different time 
becomes different. Hoice, that through which they 
were friends being dissolved, their friendship also is dis- 
solved, in consequence of existing for th^ sake of it. A 
friendship, however, of this kind, appears especially to 
subdst among elderly men ; for those who have arrived 
at this period of life, do not pursue the delectable, but 
the useful ; nor is the delectable pursued by such young 
men in the acme of life, as make utility the object of 
their pursuit. But such persons do not very much live 
tf^eiher ; for sometimes they are not pleasing to each 
other. They do not, therefore, require an association 
of this kind, unless they are useful ; for they are delecta- 
ble to each other so far as they hope for some good. 
Among these friendships, also, [viz. those of utility, 3 
hosjutable friendship is ranked. But the friendship of 
yo\!ng men appears to subsist on account of pleasure ; 
for they live according to passion, and especially pursue 
that which is delectable to them, and that which is pre- 
sent. In consequence of the mutation of age, however, 
other things become delectable ; on which account they 
rapidly become and cease to be friends. For their 
fiiendship is changed together with that which is delec- 
table. But the mutation of such a pleasure is r^id. 
Touag men also are amorous ', for much of the amatory 
propensity subsists according to passion, and on account 
of pleasure. Hence they love, and rapidly cease to love, 
frequently changing in the same day. They wish, how- 
ever, to spend the day with each other, and to live toge- 
ther ; for thus they obtain what friendship requires. The 
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friendship, however, of good men, and of those whe zxt 
similar in virtue, is perfect ; for they similarly wish wdl 
to each other, so far as they are good ; but they are good 
of themselves. But those who wish well to their friends 
for their sake, are especially friends ; for they are thus 
aflFected towards them on their own account, £i. e. per* 
sonally,] and not from accident. The friendship, there- 
fore, of these remains as long as they are good men } but 
virtue is stable. And each of these is simply good, and 
good to his friend ; for good men are simply good, and 
are useful to each other. In a similar manner, also, they 
are delectable to each other ; for good men are amply 
and mutually delectable. For to each their proper 
actions, and such-like actions, [viz. such as are shnilarly 
virtuous,] are attended with pleasure. But the actions 
of good men are such as these, or resemble them. It 
reasonably follows, also, that such a friendship is stable ; 
for all such things subsist in it connectedly as ought to 
be present with friends. For all friendship is on account 
of good, or on account of pleasure, either simply, or to 
him who loves, and this according to a certain similitude. 
But in this friendship [i. e. in the friendship founded on 
virtue] all the above-mentioned particulars are essen- 
tially inherent ; since in this all the rest are similar, and 
that which is simply good is also simply delectable. 
These things, however, are especially lovely ; and in 
these the most excellent love and friendship principally 
subsist. But it is likely that such friendships are rare; 
for persons of this description are few. Farther sdll, 
virtuous friendship requires time and custom; for ac- 
cording to the proverb, it is not possible for men to 
know each other till they have eaten a peck of salt toge- 
ther. Nor is it proper for one person to become inti- 
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mate ^Radi» or a fnend to aiustfaer, till he a{^>esirs to be 
amiable to him, and worthy of belief. But those vrbo 
fapidly perform towards each other the offices of friends 
dbip, widi indeed to be friends, but are not, iinkss they 
are amiable, and know that they are so. They rapidly, 
dierefbre, contract the wish to be friends, but they do 
not contract friendsh^. Hence, virtuous friendship i^ 
perfect according to time^ [as being lastmg,] and atcord- 
iDg to other things, and consists from all these. Each 
friaid, likewise, is in this friendship similar to each^ 
which is a thing necessary to friends. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The friendship, however, which subsists on account 
bf the delectable, has a similitude to virtuous friendship ; 
for good men also are delectable to each other. Thi^ is 
likewise the case with the friendship which subsists on 
account of utility ; for good men are also such [i. e. use- 
ful3 to each other. But among these [viz. those who 
are friends through the delectable] friendships are espe* 
ciaily permanent, when an equality, as for instance, of 
pleasure subsists between them. And not only so, but 
likewise from the same thing, as is the case with men of 
versatile manners, and not as between the lover and die 
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bdoved parson* For these are not d^ghted with dw 
same things, but the lover is d^ghted with [the sight 
<E^ die beloved person, and he who is beloved is deliglite4 
with the attention which is paid him by the lover, Whei( 
the flower of age, however, is np more, som^mes th€ 
friendship also ends. For to the one the sight of his 
friend is no longer pleasing, and to the oth^r bland at- 
tentioft is no longer paid. Many of these, however, ochi« 
tinue permanent in their friendship, if each loves die 
manners of each from custom, in consequence of pos* 
sessing similar manners. Those, however, who do not 
reciprocally exchange delight in amatory a^airs, but ud? 
lity, are friends in a less degree, and their friendship is 
less permanent. But the friendship of those who are 
friends on account of utility, is dissolved together with 
advantage ; for they were not friends of each other, but 
of the profitable. On account of pleasure, therefore, 
and on account of utility, it is possible for bad men to be 
friends to each other, and also for worthy with bad men^ 
and for those who are neither good nor bad with each 
other, and with the good or the bad } but it is evident 
that the good alone can be friends through or on account 
of themselves. For bad men are not delighted with each 
other, unless each derives some advantage from the other. 
And the friendship of good men alone is unattended with 
calumny ; for it is not easy to believe any thing [hzd] of 
him, who has been tried by us for a long time. Among 
these also there is mutual credibility, and a confidence 
that the one will not injure the other, and such other 
particulars as are thought worthy to be ranked in tVK 
friendship. In other friendships, however, there is 
nothing to prevent things of this kind from taking place. 
FcMT once men denominate friends those who are con« 
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HQCted together on account of utility^ in the same ma&r 
ner as cities |[for to cities Ti|rarlike confederacies appear 
to take pbce for the sake of advantage) ; and since those 
likewise are called friends who like boys love each other 
on account of pleasure, perhaps, indeed, it is necessary 
that we also should call such persons friends, and should 
admit that there are many species of friendship. And 
}P7e must denominate, indeed, the friendship of good men 
so far as they are good, that which is primarily and pro- 
perly 80 called ; but we must admit that the rest are 
called friendships from similitude. For they are friends 
so £ir as there is something good and dmilar among 
them; since the delectable is something good to the 
Rovers of pleasure. These friendships, however, are not 
very much conjoined, nor do the same persons become 
friends on account of the useful and the delectable ; for 
things which are from accident are not very much imited. 
But friend^ip being distributed into these species, bad 
men, indeed, will be friends on account of pleasure (X 
advantage, through which they are similar; but good 
men will be friends on their own account; for they are 
friends so far as they are good. These, therefore, are 
simply friends ; but those from accident, and from bemg 
assimilated to these. 
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CHAPTER V, 



As, however, in the -virtues, some men are said to be 
good according to habit, but others according to energy, 
thus also it is in friendship. For those friends who five 
together are delighted with, and impart good to each 
other; but those who are asleep, or are separated by 
places, do not indeed energize, and yet they are so dis- 
posed as to be able to energize in such a way as friend- 
ship requires. For places do not dissolve friendship 
simply, but only the energy of it. If, however, the ab- 
sence is long, it seems to produce an oblivion of friend- 
ship ; whence it is said, that taciturnity dissolves mamf 
friendships. But neither elderly nor austere men appear 
to be adapted to friendship ; for in them there is but 
little of pleasure. No one, however, can constantly as- 
sociate with one who is sorrowful, or with one who is not 
pleasant. For nature appears especially to avoid the 
painful, and to aspire after the pleasing. But those who 
admit the company of each other, and yet do not live 
together, rather resemble benevolent persons than friends; 
since nothing is so much the province of friends as living 
together. For those who are in want aspire after advan- 
tage. Those, also, who are blessed constantly associate 
with each other ; for it is not in the smallest degree fit 
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that these should lead a solitary life. But it is not pos- 
sible for men to live together whose company is not de- 
lightful, and who are not pleased with the same things, 
which fellowship appears to possess. The friendship, 
therefore, of good men is eminently friendship, as we 
have firequently observed. For that which is simply 
good or delectable, appears to be lovely and eligible ; 
but to every one that is lovely and eligible which is to 
him a thing of this kind. A good man, however, is 
lovely and eligible to a good man through both these. 
Dilection, however, is similar to passion, but friendship 
to habit ; for dilection is no less exerted towards inani- 
mate things. But reciprocal love exists in conjunction 
with deliberate choice; and deliberate choice is from 
habit. We, likewise, Vish well to those whom we love 
for their own sake, not according to passion, but accord- 
ing to habit. And those who love a friend, love that 
which is good to themselves ; for a good man becoming 
a friend, becomes a good to him to whom he is a friend. 
Each, therefore, loves that which is good to himself, and 
they mutually impart to each other that which is equal, 
both in wishing well and affording delight ; for equality 
is said to be friendship. But these things are especially 
present with the friendship of good men. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



Friendship, however, subsists in a less degree among 
austere and elderly men, in proportion as they are more 
morose, and less deHghted with. associations; for these 
appear to be especially friendly, and effective of friend- 
ship. Hence, young men rapidly become friends, but 
not elderly men j for they do not become friends to those 
with whom they are not delighted. In a similar man- 
ner neither do the austere become rapidly friends* But 
men of this description are indeed benevolent to each 
other; for they wish well, and afford assistance to the 
wants of each other. They are not, however, very much 
friends, because they do not constantly associate, nor 
are delighted with each other ; which things appear to 
be especially of a friendly nature. But it is not pos^le 
to be a friend to many, according to perfect friendship, 
as neither is it possible to love many at one and the same 
time ; for this resembles excess ; and ^ thing of this kind 
is naturally adapted to take place tov^rar^ls one person. 
Moreover, it is not easy for many persons to please the 
same person very much at one and the same time^ nor 
perhaps would it be a good thing if it were easy. £x-i 
perience and custom, likewise, are necessary [to a per- 
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feet friendship], which are very diflicuh things* But it 
h possible to please many persons, on account of utility 
and delight ; for there are many of this description^ 
\\it. vho are thus to be pleased], and a little experience 
is sufficient for this purpose* Of these two, however^ 
the friendship which subsists through the ddectable is 
more similar) Qo true friendship,] when the same things 
are effected by both persons, and they are delighted with 
each other, or with the same things ; as is the case in the 
friendships of young men ; for there is more of the Vbe* 
ral in these friendships. But the friendship which sub* 
sists on accoimt of utility, is the friendship of merchants^ 
[[and of those who are occupied in sorcUd and illiberal 
pursuits]. And those who are blessed, indeed, [yiz. 
who are as happy as the condition of human nature will 
permit,] are not in want of any thing useful or delectable, 
([because they already possess every thing of this kind]^ 
For they wish to live with certain persons ; and they en- 
dure what is painful but for a short time ; since no one 
could endure it continually, not even good itself, if it 
were attended with molestation. Hence, they seardi 
for friends who can procure them delight. It is, how* 
ever, perhaps necessary to search for good men who srt 
such, [I. e. who are delectable,] and who are also such to 
their friends ; for thus those things will be present with 
diem, which ought to be present with friends. But men 
in authority and power, appear to use their friends by 
making a distinction betweai them ; for some are useful^ 
and others delectable to them. The same things, how- 
ever, are not very much eflfected by both these. For 
ndther do they search for those who are delectable in 
conjunction with virtue, nor for those who are useful for 
worthy purposes ; but aspiring after pleasure, they search 
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fi3r men of venatdle maaners^ and for those who are 
dalful in accomplishing what they are ordered to do. 
But these qualifications are not very much found in the 
same person. We have, however, already observec!, 
that the worthy man is at the same time pleasing and 
useful. But such a one will not be the friend of the man 
who surpasses others in power and authority, unless he 
also surpasses others in virtue ; but if he does not, he 
who surpasses will not equalize according to the analogous. 
Men of this description, however, are rare. The above- 
mendoned friendships,, therefore, are in equality. For 
either the same things are effected by both, and they 
mutually wish the same things, or they exchange one 
thing for another, as for instance, pleasure for udlity. 
But that these are friendships in a less degree, and that 
they are less permanent, has been already observed by us. 
They appear, however, through a similitude and dissimi- 
litude of the same thing, to be and not to be friendships. 
For from their similitude to the friendship which is ac- 
cording to virtue, they appear to be friendships ; since 
the one of these has the delectable, but the other the 
us^l. But. both these are inherent in virtuous friend- 
ship. They differ, however, in this, that virtuous fiiaid- 
ship is free from calumny, and is stable ; but these are 
rapidly changed,' and they also differ in many other 
things. And from this dissimilitude to the friendship 
which is according to virtue, they do hot appear to be 
friendships. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



There Is, however, another species of fnendship, 
which subsists according to transcei\dency ; such as that 
between a father and his son, and in short between a 
mme elderly and a younger man, between a husband and 
his wife, and between every governor and him who is 
governed* But these friendships, also, diflfer from each 
other. For there is not the same friendship between pa- 
r^its and children, as there is between governors and the 
governed ; nor between a father and son, as between a 
son and his father ; nor between a husband and wife, as 
between a wife and husband. For the virtue and also 
the work of each of these are diflferent ; and the things 
are diflferent on account of which they love. Their 
bves, therefore, and their friendships are diflferent. 
Hence, neither are the same things effJected by each to- 
wards each, nor is it fit they should be required. But 
when children, indeed, bestow on their parents those 
things which oflfspring ought to bestow on those by 
whom they were begotten, and parents bestow on their 
children those things which it is proper to bestow on 
their offspring, then the friendship between such as these 
will be stable and worthy. It is, however, necessary in 
all the friendships which subsist according to transcen- 
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dency, that the love should be analogous ; as» for instance; 
that the better character should be beloved in a greatei" 
degree than he loves^ and that this should also be the case 
with the more useful character, and in a similar mann^ 
trith each of the rest* For when love exists according to 
desert^ then in a certsun respect equality is produced ; which 
appears to be the peculiarity of friendship. The equals 
however, does not appear to subsist simikriy in just things 
and in friendship^ For in just things, indeed, the equality 
which is according to desert, ranks in the first place ^ 
but that which is according to quantity in the second 
place* But in friend^p^ the equality which is aceordiag 
to quantity, ranks in the first place, and that which, is 
according to desert in the second place* This, howeter, 
becomes evident if there is a great interval of virtue or 
vice, or affiuence, or of some other things ; for then they 
are no k>nger friaids, nor do they think themselves ^m' 
fified to be so* But this is most apparent in the gods^ 
Jor they most abtmdanify U^anscend m every tUng 
that is good^^ It is also evident in kings ; for those who 
are much inferior to them, do not think themselves wor- 



* A good man, in consequence of being similar to, may be said 
to be the friend of, diYinity ; but then as from the transcendenqr 
of the divine nature, there is no reciprocation of similitude, when it 
is also said that God is the friend of good men> nothing more is to 
be understood by this assertion, than that diTinitj is participated by 
htm through proximity, alliance and aptitude, as much as is possi- 
ble to human nature. And in this way* the following beautifbl 
passage of Diogenes must be understoood : — ** All things are the 
possessions of the gods; good men are the friends of the gods; 
and friends have all things in common. It is impossible) therefore, 
that a ntan beloved by the gods should not be lisq>py» or tbat a 
wise and just man should not be beloved by the gods/' 
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thy to be thdr friends. Nor do those who are cff no 
worth aspire to be friends of the best or the wisest of men. 
In such as these, therefore, there is no accurate definition^ 
as long as they are the friends of some one. For many 
diings being taken away, the friendship may yet remain ; 
but if they are separated by a great interval from each 
other, as is the case with man and diyinity, friendship no 
tenger remains. Whence, also, it is doubted, whether 
friends would wish for their frirads the greatest of goods, 
such, for instance, as for them to be gods ; for in this 
case they would no longer be friends to them. Neither, 
therefore, would they be a good to them ; for friend"^ 
are a good to each odier. Hence, if it is well said, that 
a friend wishes well to his friend for his sake, it is requi- 
'ate that he should remsun such as he is. But he wished 
the greatest good may befal him, still remaining a man. 
And peiiiaps he does not wish that every good may 
befal him ; for every one especially wishes to obtsun good 
himself. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



The muldtude, howevert appear from ambition to be 
more desirous of being beloved than of kmng. Hcac^ 
the multitude love flatterers. For a flatterer is a fiiend 
who is surpassed [by him whom he flatters,] or pretends 
to be so^ and also professes to love in a greater degree 
than he is beloved* But to be beloved appears to \fe 
proximate to the being honoured, after which the multi- 
tude aspire. It seems, however, that they do not choose 
honour on its own account, but from accident. For the 
multitude are delighted when they are honoured by 
those in power, through the hope [of the benefits they 
may thence derive ;]] for they fancy they shall obtain 
from them that of which they are in want. They are 
delighted, therefore, with honour, as an indication that 
they shall be benefited. But those who asjnre after 
honour from worthy and intelligent men, desire to con- 
firm their own opinion of themselves. They rejoicey 
therefore, that they are worthy persons, believing in the 
judgment of those who say that they are worthy ; but 
they are delighted to be beloved per se. Henc^ it 
would seem that this is a better thing than to be honour- 
ed, and that friendship is a thing eligible of itself. Friend- 
ship, however, seems to consist more in lovini; than in 
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bcbg. beloved ; of which this is an indication, that mo» 
them r^jcke m loving [that children]. For some mo* 
then giv« their children to b% privately educated by 
otbetv, alid love them knowing them to be their own 
ofl^pringy but are not anxious to be beloved in return if 
both cannot be effected, but it appears to them to be 
sufficient if they see their children dcung well. And they 
love thdr o&pring, though the offspring are unable to 
pay that attention to their mother which is fit, because 
they are ignorant of hen Since, therefore, friendship 
censists rather in loving than in being beloved, and we 
pndse those who arg lovei^ of friends, to love appears to 
be the virtue of friends. Hence, those in whom this 
exists according to desert, are stable friends, ^d the 
friendship of such as these is stablct But thus, also, 
those who are unequal may especially become friends ; 
for thus they will be equalized. Equality, however, and 
similitude are friendship, and especially the similitude dF*^ 
those who resemble each other in virtue ; for being of 
themselves stable, they are also stable towards each other, 
and neither require any thing depraved, nor are subser^ 
vient to any thing of this kind, but, as I may say, they 
prohibit what is base. For it is the province of good 
men, neither to err themselves, nor permit their friends 
to be subservient to erroneous conduct. But depraved 
men have no stability ; for they do not remain similar 
to themselves; but are only friends for a short time, 
being delighted with the depravity of each other. Use- 
ful, however, and pleasing men, remain friends for a 
longer time ; for they continue friends as long as they 
impart to each other pleasure and advantage. But the 
friendship which subsists on account of utility, appears to 
be composed from contraries i such as the friendship of 
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the poor vdth the rich man, and of the unlearned vndx 
the learned man. For he who is in want of any thing, 
«q>iring to the posaession of it, recompenses with some* 
thing else him from whom he obtains what he wants^ 
Hither, also, may be referred the loTer and the beloved^ 
the beautiful and the deformed. Hence, lovers some- 
times appear to be ridiculous when they think they ought 
to be beloved as much as they love. If, therefore, they 
are similarly amiable, perhaps it is fit they should thus 
think; but it is ridiculous if they possess nothing of 
this kind. Perhaps, also, neither does one contrary 
desire another essentially, but only from accident* But 
the appetite is directed to the medium } for this is good. 
Thus, for instance, it is good to a dry thing not to be- 
come moist, but to arrive at the medium [between dry- 
ness and moisture ;] and in a similar manner to a hot 
thing, and to other substances. These things, however, 
must be omitted; for they are more foreign than is^ 
proper. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It seems^ however, as we said in the beginning, that 
both friendship and justice are conversant with and exist 
ia the. same things ; for in all society there appears to be 
a certain justice and friendship. Men, therefore, call 
th^ fellow-sailors, and fellow-soldiers friends, and in 
a ;$imilar manner those who associate with them ia 
other employments. But such as is the extent of their 
associations, such also is the extent of their friendship ; 
for such likewise is the extent of justice. The prov^b^ 
too, rightly says, *' that all things are common among 
fri^ids ;'' for friendship consists in communion. Among, 
brothers, however, and associates, all things are com- 
mon; but among others they are limited to certain 
bounds ; and to some indeed more so, but to others less ; 
£3r with respect to friendship, also, some are friendships 
in a greater and others in a less degree. Just things, 
also, differ ; for there is not th& same justice between 
parents and children, as between brothers towards each 
other, nor as between associates and fellow-citizens. And 
the like takes place in other friendships. Injuries^ there- 
for^ are different towards each of these, and they re- 
cdve an increase, by how much the more the persons 
injured are friends. Thus, for instance, it is a mcMre dire 
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thing to defraud an associate of mcmtf thsA a itBoiiK 
citizen ; and not to assist a brother than ta refine mtisk^ 
ance to a stranger ; and to strike a father, thaa>toetffft» 
any other person. But the just isiiattiraltf adaf^ted to be 
increased at one and the same time with friendship, as 
subsisting in the same things, and being equally extend- 
ed. All communions or sociedes, however, resemble 
the parts of the political or civil communion. For men 
journey together with a view t6 a certain advantage, and 
in order to procure something which pertains to human 
life. Political communion, also, appears to exist for the 
sake of advantage, to have been established with a view 
to this from the beginning, and to continue so. For the 
attention of legislators is directecf tb this, and they say 
that what is advantageous in common is just. Other 
communions, therefore, partially aspire after utility. 
Thus, sailors aspire after the utility pert&iniAg to nsli^ga- 
tion, or to the acquisition of wealth, or sometRflig i^^e 
like kind ; but soldiers aspire after the utiHty ]|»ertaftiRg 
to war, whether riches are the object of their Vferirej-^or 
victory, or the capture of cities. The Ifke, also, takes 
place among tribes and the populace. Some c^mikia- 
nions, however, appear to have been formed 6n accdtmt 
of pleasure, such as the communion from the telebftttfea 
of festivals, or from societies instituted* to promote g66d 
fellowship ; for these subsist for the sake of sacrifidng 
and association. But all these appear to be subject to 
political communion ; for political communion does not 
aspire after present advantage, but to that which pertains 
to the whole of life ; performing sacrifices, and for thfe 
purpose forming assemblies, bestowing honours oh tire 
gods, »d affording a cessation from labour, in conjunc- 
tion with pleasure. For andent sacrifkes and assemblies 
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aqpptfttr to hare been inodtuted after collecdng the fruits 
of tbe eutb^ as first fruits^ All communions, therefore, 
wppcm to be parts of the pdkical communion. But 
sucb-lflie fiiicfidshqis fblbw todi4ike commimions. 



CHAPTER X. 



Thihb are^ howerer, three species of a polity, and as 
many deviations from them, which are, as it were^ tht 
ccyruptions of these polities. But the polities indeed ai^ 
a Idngdom, an aristocracy, and the third is derived from 
the distrSmtiott of htmours through the n^dium of wealth, 
which as it teema may be appropriately called a timo- 
tracy. Most men, however, are accustomed to call it 
£siniply3 a polity. But of these, a kingdom is the bes^ 
and a timoctacy is the worst. The deviation, also, from 
a ksi^^dom, is indeed a tyranny ; for both are mcmav- 
diies. They differ, however, very much from each 
4nfaer. For the tyrant, indeed, looks to his own advan- 
tage ; but the king to the advantage of those whom he 
governs. For he is not a king who is not s^ficuni to 
hknseffi on/id who does not surpass his subjecjs in easiry 
hind qfgood. But a man of this desorq)tio«i is in want 
of nodiing. Heace^ lus atftention will not bor dicecttod 
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to' what & adViaitj^g;eou8 to HiBstl^ hat Co thtf bemfit <tf 
those whom he goviNms ; for he who bnot a pema oC 
this description, will be a certain elected king, .A tytranlv 
however, is the contrary to a king [pfoperly so caHed ;3 
for he pursues his own good. And from this it is moic 
evident that he is the worst of rulers ; for that wiudi is 
contrary to the best, is, the wofst« But the transitioa 
firoih a kingdom Is into a tyranny i for a tyranny is. the 
depravity of a monarchy. And a ^ejHaved king beoomes 
a tyrant. The transition from an aristocracy is into an 
oligarchy, through the vice of the gooremors, who ilis- 
tribute dvil offices in a manner contrary to desert^ bestow 
upon themselves all, or the greater part of eva^diiog 
that is good, and always -appoint the same persons noagis^ 
trates, paying more attention to wealth than to any thing 
else. Those, therefore, that govern are few, and are 
depraved instead of being the most wordiy mea. But 
the transition from a timocracy is into a democracf ; 
gince these polities border on each other. . For in a timo- 
cracy, also, the multitude have domimon, and: all^oae 
that are rich are equal. A democracy, hawever^ is in 
the smallest degree depraved ; for it deviates but litde 
:from the form of a polity, [i. e. from a timocracy]. 
After this manner, therdbre, polities are eq^edaUy 
rhanged ; for thus they are changed the least, a^ the 
most easily^ The resemblance, however, and as it vote 
paradigms of them may be derived from families. For 
-the communion, or society, between a father and his 
chiklren lias the form of a kingdom ; for a father pays 
Attention to his children ([for their own sakes]. Hence^ 
also. Homer caUs Jupiter father ; for the intention of a 
kingdom is to be a paternal government. . But among 
the Persiaas the govemmeat of a Btther is .tyrannical ; 
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fer dicf tiae tbetr duld^ea as slaves. The goyenunent, 
i&Leirise^ of a master towards his servants is tyrannical; 
6m m this government that alone which is advantageous 
to the master is performed. This, therefore, appears to 
be right ; but the Persian government is erroneous. For 
of tlungs that are different, the governments also are dif- 
ferent. But the government of man and wife appears 
to be aristocratic. For the man governs according to 
desert, and in those things in which it is proper for the 
man to govern ; but he permits his wife to rule over 
such things as are adapted to be governed by a woman. 
If the man, however, has dominion in all things, the go^ 
.Teniment is changed into an oligarchy ; for he does this 
contrary to desert, and not so far as he is the better cha* 
racter. But it sometimes happens that women, in conse* 
quence of being heire$ses, govern [even in things per- 
takiing to men]. The government, therefore, in this 
case, is mtt according to virtue, but b through wealth 
and power, in the same manner as in oligarchies. And 
die government of brothers resembles a dmocracy ; for 
they are e()ttal, except so far as they differ in thdr ages. 
'Hence, if there is .a great difference in their ages, the 
inendship is no longer fraternal. But a democradc go- 
vetnment b especially to be seen in those families which 
are wkhout a master : for here all govern equally. In 
those &imilies, also, where he who governs is a man of 
a weak understanding, every one has the power of acting 
as he pleases. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Ih each of the poluJo^y bowerar^ fncndship Appears ie 
have the same extent as justice. And the friendsh^, 
Hideed, between a king and bis^ subject conttsts in tran^ 
scendency of beneficence ; fo^ bie benefits bis subjects^ 
Ance, being a good man, he as«tt^itite to their interest 
like ashepherdyrinorder^hatthey maytleifrelL Wbenee^ 
tdso. Homer calls- AgamevmOH' the shej^herd of d|& 
peopfe. Sadly likemse, is pat^^ial liiend^ip; but k 
differs in the magnitade <^ the benefits which it confers; 
For the father is the cause of the esislence of his cfaiU^ 
which appears to be a thing of the gfeatest cdnseqaesce^ 
and also procures him nutriment and education* The 
suae things^ likewise^ are attributed to progenitors 9 S» 
a father is naturally adapted to rule over his childreD, 
and prog«tfutors over the offspring of their children^ and 
kings over their subjects. Bat these friendships consist 
ki transcendency ;, on which account, also, parents aie 
honoured. The just, therefore, in these is not the same^ 
but subsists according to desert; for thus, also, the 
friendship subsists. There is likewise, the same friend 
ship between a husband and wife, as in an aristocracy ; 
for it subsists according to virtue, and a more ample good 
b attributed to the better character^ and that which is 
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adbpted and appropriate is attnbuted to each. For thus^ 
also, justice is effected. But the friendship of brothers 
resembles that of associates ; for they are equal, and of 
the same age; and persons c^ this description, apply 
themselres for the most part to the same disciplines, and 
are simile in their manners. The friendship, therefore, 
"which exists in a timocracy resembles this ; for in this 
government it is requisite that the citizens should be 
equal and worthy persons. Hence, they alternately and 
equally gorem. Such, therefore, is the friendship of 
lH*others.K ta corrupt poHtteSi however, as the justice is 
Jbut small, so likewise id the friendship, and it exists in 
the smallest degree^ ii^ the wotftt polity. For in a ty- 
ranny there is either no friendship, or very little ; since 
among those with whom there is nothing common be- 
tween Ae governor and the governed, there is not any 
friendship ; for neither is^ there any justice. But the 
friendship betU'een theitt, resembles that which is between 
an artist and his instrument, between the soul and the 
ix>dy, and between a master and his servant ; for these 
indeed are benefited by those that use them. There is 
not, however, any friendship "with, nor jtistice towards 
things inanimate, as neither is there towards a horse or 
an ox, or towards i slave so far a^ he is a slave, since 
there is nothing common between these. For a slave is 
an animated instnmtent ; hut an instrument is an tnarw- 
mate slave. So far, therefore, as he is a slave, there fs 
no friendship between him and his master; but there 
may be so far as he is a man. For it appears diat there 
k a certain justice due from every man towards every 
man who is able to partake of law and compact ; and 
therefore there may also be a friendship between any one 
man s|pd another, so £ur as each is a man. In tyrannical 
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goTCrnmentSy however, diere is bat Uitie friendship ad 
justice ; but there is very much of each ia democA* 
des ; for among those that are equal, many thii^ w» 
common. 



CHAPTER XII. 



All friendship, therefore, as we have before observed, 
consists in communion ; but it may be divided into that 
which subsists between kindred, and that which subsist! 
between associates. But political friendships, the frioid- 
ships of those of the same tribe, of those who sail toge- 
ther, and such like, are more similar to the friendships 4>f 
associates ; for they appear to exist as it were from com- 
pact. Among these, also, hospitable friendship may be 
ranked. The friendship, likewise, of kindred appears to 
be multiform, and the whole of it depends from paternal 
friendship. For parents love their children, as being 
something of themselves ; but children love their parents, 
as being somethmg proceeding from them. P^ents, 
however, have a greater knowledge of then: offspring, [so 
as to know more accurately that they are their offspring,] 
than the ofl^spring know that they proceeded from thdr 
parents ; and that from which a thing is generated has a 
greater familiarity and alliance with the thing produced, 
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Aaa the thing productd has wkh ks mtk&r. For duit 
yMcb originates from a tfanig» is the property of that frtNii 
which it originates ; as a tooth, x>r a hair, or any thing 
else, is the property of its possessor; but that from whidi 
a thing originates, is not the property of any one of dte 
things which originate from it, or is so in a less d^ree.' 
The love also of parents to their children is supmor to 
that of children to their parents, by length of time ; for 
parents love their children as soon as they are bom ; but 
children their parents in process of time, when they begin 
to imderstand or perceive that they are their parents* 
From these things, likewise, it is evident on what account 
mothers love their chHdran more [than fathers love 
diem3. Parents, indeed, therefore, love their children 
as themselves ; for those that proceed from them are as 
it were their other selves, by being separated fr'mn them } 
but childien love then- parents, as proceeding from them. 
Brothecs,. however, love each other in consequence of 
beiBg bom bom the same parents) for sameness with 
thetc|>areats causes d)em to be the same with each other4 
Hence it is said, that they have the same Mood, die same 
root^ and such like expresoons. They are, therefore, in 
a certain respect, one and the same in separate bodies. 
The baag educated togedier also, and equality of age, 
greatly contxibote to friendship ; for [according to the 
proveits} 

^ Equal delights in equal age.'' 

* When caose and eflfect are of such a nature, that the latter de- 
rives its existence from the former, then the effect is the property of 
the cause ; unce previously to proceeding from, it was contained in 
it. But the cause is not, properly speaking, the property of the 
efiact ) for the aftct only participates ctxbt causeibut does not con* 
tain the vdide of it in itself. 
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And those who ire acaialonuhi la the same thiflgs^^am 
mociates. Henee^ also, fraternal friendship is assiinv 
hted to the friendship of asso ci at e s. Cousins, likewise^ 
axkd die remaining kindred become conjoined from the 
friendship of brothers, in conseqiraice of [medottdyj 
or^inating from the same persons. Som^ however, be* 
come more united in friend^tp» and others lessf kl mq- 
sequence of the source of their race being neater, oribo^ 
remote. But the friendship of children towards tiwr 
parents, and of men towards the gods, is as towards that 
which is good and transcendent For pafetifa a&d the 
gods confer the greatest benefits ; for they sure thcTeanasek 
of existence and of being nouridied, md wheb ikey4rt 
of a proper age, <tf being edijicated. A frieodsh^ alsc^ 
of this kind, possesses >the deleeiid>le and the us^il in a 
gmter degree than the friendship of stfangers, beoitise 
their life is in a greater degree more common. ITioBe 
things however, are id be found in {i^Memk'fnmii^^ 
which exist m the friendship ^f, associates; add in a 
greater degree in those that are worthy, and inlAor^, & 
those that are similar, in proportion as they are more 
familiar, and love each other from theur birth ; 
and in proportion as those who are bom from die 
same parents, who are nourished together, and ami« 
larly educated, are more similar in their manners. Jn 
this friendship, likewise, the proof which is obtained 
from time, is most abundant, and most firm. And things 
pertaining to friendship subsist analogously in the remain- 
ing gradations of kindred. But the friendship between 
man and wife appe^^ to be according to nature j for man 
IS more a connub(al than a pX»litical animal } and this by 
how much more a. family is prior to, and more necessary 
than a city, and the procreadon of offering is more c<heq« 
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ttoatiaoiiaak* bodieranimals, therefore,- the com* 
mttBion proceeds thus far, [i. e. as £ur as to the procre* 
dOan of offispring i] but men and women not only col»dxl 
Sor the sake of begetting children, but also with a view 
to die necessaries and conveniences of life. For their 
emi^yments are immediately divided, and those of the 
hiid>and are different from those of the wife. Hence, 
thejf asdst each other^ referring their own private posses- 
mnp to the common [good of the family}* On account 
of these things^ therefore, both the useftil and the ddec* 
table appear to be contained in this friendship. It w3i 
also exist on account of virtue, if the husband and vi^ 
are worthy chan^t^rs. For there is a virtue pertaming 
to each, and they will rejdce in a thmg of this kmd. 
Children, however, appear to be a bond; and hence 
thgse marriages that are without children are more 
swifdy dissolved. For children are a common good to 
both the husband and wife ; and that which is common 
connects. To inquire also how a husband ought to live 
with his wife, and in short, one friend with another, 
appears to be nothing else than to inquire how justice 
subsists between them. For it does not appear that there 
is the same justice between one friend and another, nor 
between one stranger, one associate, and one disciple; 
with another. 
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Since, therefore, there are three kinds of ^endshifv 
as was observed in the beginning, and according to each 
some are friends in equality, but others according, to 
transcendaicy } for similarly good men are friends, and 
[between worthy men who are not equally worthy] the 
more may be the friend of the less worthy, and in a simi- 
lar manner with respect to friendships which subsist oa 
account of delight, and on account of utility, they 
may be equal or unequal, and diflFerent in the ad- 
vjmtages with which they are attended ; — this bdng 
the case^ it is requisite that those friends who are 
equal should be equalized in loving and other things, 
Qiertaining to friendship,] but that those who are une- 
qual, should render to themselves that which is analogous 
in transcendencies. "^ Accusations, however, and complaints 
reasonably take place in that friendship alone, or princi- 
pally, wUch is founded in utility. For those who aje 
friends on accoimt of virtue, are readily disposed to bene- 
fit each other ; for this is the peculiarity of virtue and 
friendship. But with those who contend with each 
other in kindness, there are no accusations nor contests; 

' Viz. By how much more one friend is better than another, by 
so much the more he ought to be beloved. 
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for no one is indignant. with him who loves and benefits 
hiin ; but if he is grateful, he will recompense him hj^ 
benefiting him in return. He, however, who transcends 
[In the benefits which he confers,] obtaining that which 
he desires, will not accuse his friend ; for each asph^ 
after good. Nor do accusations and complaints very 
much take place in. the friendslnps which are founded in 
pleasure ; for at one and the same time both obtain the 
object of their desire, if they rejoice to live together. 
He, however, will appear to be ridiculous who accuses 
him' by whom he is not delighted, when it is not possible 
to spend his time with him. Biit the friendship which is 
founded in utility, is full of . accusations and complaints; 
for since they make use of each other wfth a view to ad- 
vantage, they are always' in want of more, and fancy they 
have less than is proper, and blamfe their friends because 
they do not obtain as much as they are' in want of, though 
they deserve to obtain it. But those who' benefit arc not 
able to supply as much as those who are benefited require. 
It appears, however, that' as the just is twofold, for one 
kind is unwritten, but the other is legal, thus also with 
respect to the friendship which is founded in utility, one 
kind indeed is ethical, but the other is legal. Accusa- 
tions, therefore, then especially take place, when com- 
pacts are formed and dissolved, not with a view to the 
same friendship [as that by which they are united]]. But 
the legal friendship founded in utility, is that which sut> 
sists by compacts ; one kind, indeed, being entirely venal, 
from hand to hand, [viz. such as takes place in buying 
and selling ;] but another kind is more liberal, in which 
one thmg is to be given for another at a stated time, but 
from compact. In this friendship, however, that which 
b owing is manifest, and is not ambiguoxis, but a friendly 
Arist. VOL. n. u 
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dday b parmitted to uke pbce, Heoce, with some of 
dieae, there are no judicial processes, but they think it h 
requisite to loire those who form comp^ts, from the oUi- 
gatiofi of fidelity. But the ethical friendship does not 
consist in compacts, but what it gires, it gives as to a 
fitjcnd, and this is also die case with whaterer is impartdl 
by the one to the other. He, however, who gives thinks it 
& tha^t he should receive in return an equivalent, or more 
dxan an equivalent^ as if he had not given but lent ; bat 
if he does not receive the retribution which he expected 
firom the contract, he accuses his friend. And thk hap* 
pens because all or most men wish to obtain things which 
are truly beautiful, but deliberately choose what is advan- 
ttgeous. Butit is beautiful to benefit, not with a view to 
be benefited in return; and it is advantageous to be bene* 
fited. He, therefore, who is able, ought to make a retrit 
bution equivalent to the benefit he has received, and 
wiUiog^y i for a friaid must not return kindness unwil- 
Imgly. If) therefore, he has erred from the first, and 
has been benefited by an improper person ; for be was 
not benefited by a friend, nor by one who did this §ot 
bis sake ;-^if this be the case, retribution must be made, 
as if he had been benefited by compact. Hence^ he who 
has bem benefited by such a one, ought to promise that 
he will make a retribution if he can ; but if he cannot, he 
who conferred the benefit ought not to think it fit that 
he should be recompensed^ so that if possible, retributiQii 
is to be made« In the beginning, however, it is requisite^ 
when a b^iefit is c^ered, to consider by whom it is 
c^ered, and with what view, so as either to accept or re* 
fuse it. But it may be doubted, whether retribution is 
to be measured by the advantage of him who receives it^ 
or by the beneficence of him who made it. For those 
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who receive it say In extenuadon that they receive 
such things from benefactors as are of little use to them^ 
and which they might have received from others ; but, 
on the contrary, the bene&ctors say that they bestow the 
greatest things which it was in their power to give» and 
which could not be obtained from others, and that they 
cmiferred them in dangerous circumstances, or such-Uke 
necessities. Since, therefore, this friendship subdsts on 
account of utility, the measure of it is the advantage of 
him who is benefited. For he is the person who is in 
want^ and his friend assists him, in order that he may 
rec^e an equal benefit in return. The assistance, there-^ 
£bve, afforded by him who is benefited, will be as grea^ 
as that which he received. And as much or even more 
must be given by him in return ; for it is more beautiful 
and becoming. But in those friendships which are 
founded in virtue, there are no accusations; and the deli- 
berate choice of him who benefiu resembles a measure. 
For the authority of virtue and manners conasts in deli-> 
berate choice. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Dissensions, howeyer, take place in those friend- 
ships which subsist according to transcendency ; for each 
thinks it fit that he should have more than the other. But 
when this takes place, the friendship is dissolved. For 
the better character of the two thinks it is proper that he 
should have more than the other j for more ought to be 
distributed to a good man. This is also the case with 
him who is the more useful person of the two ; for they 
say it is not fit that he who is useless should have an equal 
portion with him who is useful ; since ministrant offices 
will take place, and not friendship, unless what is done 
from friendship is according to the desert of the deeds. 
For they are of opinion, that as in pecuniary negociations, 
those who employ a greater sum of money receive more 
profit, thus also it ought to be in friendship. The con- 
trary, however, is the opinion of him who is indigent, 
and who is the worse character ; for these think that it is 
the province of a good friend to assist those that are in 
want. For what advantage, say they, is there in being the 
friend of a worthy or powerful man, if no benefit is to be 
derived from him ? It seems, however, that each thinks 
rightly, and that it is requisite to distribute more to each 
from friendship, yet not of the same thing, but more of 
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honour indeed to him who transcends, but more of gain 
to him who is indigent ; for honour indeed is the reward 
of virtue and beneficence, but gain is the auxiliary of 
indigence. This also appears to be the case in polities. 
For he is not honoured who is the cause of no good to 
the community ; since that which is common is given to 
him who benefits the community j but honour is some- 
thing common. For it is not possible for a man at one 
and the same time to be enriched and honoured by the 
community ; since no one endures to have less in all 
things. Hence to him who is inferior in wealth honour 
is given ; but money to him who is to be bribed by gifts. 
For distribution according to desert equalizes and pre- 
serves friendship, as we have before observed. In this 
manner, therefore, it is requisite to act towards those 
who are unequal ; and he who is benefited either in 
wealth, or in virtue, should remunerate him by whom he 
is benefitted with honour, thus recompensing him as far 
as he is able. For friendship requires that which is pos- 
sible, and not that which is according to desert. For a 
recompense according to desert is not possible in all 
things, as in honours conferred on the gods and parents j 
since no one can bestow these according to desert ; but 
he who pays homage to them to the utmost of his power 
appears to be a worthy man. Hence, though it would 
seem not to be lawful for a son to abandon his father, yet 
it is lawful for a father to abandon his son. For a return 
ought to be made by him who is a debtor. But a son 
can do nothing worthy of the benefits he has received 
from his father ; so that he will always be his debtor. 
Those, however, to whom others are indebted have the 
power of abandoning their debtors ; and, therefore, a 
&ther has this power^ At the same time, however, no 
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father perhaps will abandon his son, unless the soti is 
transcendently depraved ; for, exclusive of natural friends 
6hip, it is human not to refuse giving asdstance when k 
is wanted. But if the son is depraved, he is either to be 
avcnded by his father, or his father must not be anxious 
to assist him. [A depraved son, however, sometimes 
hates his father, or at least does not very much endeavour 
to assist him/] For the multitude wish to be benefited; 
but they avoid acting beneficently, as a useless dimg. 
And thus much concerning these particulars. 

' This sentence widiin die brackets, I have added from Mr. 
Bridgman's translation of the Paraphrase on the Nico m a che an 
Ethics, by an anonymous Greek writer, as what follows it in the text 
seems to r^uire it, as is well observed by Wilkinson. 
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CHAPITER L 

In ail friaidships, however, whidi are of a dissiimbur 
Bpecies, the analogous, as we have already observed^ 
equalizes and preserves friendship. Thus, for instance, 
in the political friendship, to the shoemakjer a retribudon 
is made for his shoes, according to their wordi, and t» 
the weaver, and other artificers. Here, therefore, a com* 
mon measure, money, is employed ; and to this every 
thing is referred, and by this is measured. But in the 
amatory friendship, sometimes indeed the lover accuses 
tlie object of his love^ that though be loves her beyond 
measure, l^e is not beloved in return, though, if it should 
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80 happen^ he has nothing which can excite love. Fre- 
quently, however, she who is beloved complains that her 
lover, having formerly promised every thing, now per- 
forms nothing [that he had promised^. But things of 
this kind happen, when the one indeed loves the object 
of his love on account of pleasure, but the other loves 
her lover on account of utility ; and these things are not 
present with both. For since the friendship exists on 
account of these things, a dissolution of it takes place, 
when those things are not accomplished which are the 
final causes of their love. For they do not love each 
other, but what each possesses, which is not stable. 
Hence, such also are their friendships, [viz. they are not 
stable]. The friendship, however, which is founded in 
manners [i. e. virtuous friendship] since it exists per se^ 
[or independent of external circumstances] is permanent, 
as we have before observed. But friends also disagree 
when other things happen to them, and not those which 
were the objects of their desire ; for when a man does 
not obtain that which he desired, it is just as if he ob« 
tained nothing. Thus, a certain person promised a harper 
that he would reward him in proportion to the excellence 
of his singing. But in the morning, when the harper 
demanded the fulfilment of his promise, he said that he 
had returned pleasure for pleasure.' If, therefore, this 
[i. e. pleasure] had been the wish of each, the harper 
would have been sufficiently recompensed ; but if the 
object of the one was delight, and of the other gain, and 
if the object of the one was accomplished, but not of the 
other, the compact between them was not well fulfilled. 

' Plutarch attributes this deed to Dionytius the Syracosan 
tyrtttt. 
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For a, man will attend to those things of which he is in 
want, and for the sake of them will give what is requisite. 
With respect, however, to the recompense which ought 
to be made, whether ouglit it to be estimated by him who 
gives, or by him who receives ? For he who gives first, 
seems to leave to the receiver what the recompense 
should be; which they say Protagoras' also did. 
For when he had taught any thing, he ordered the 
learner to estima,te what appeared to him to be the worth 
of the knowledge he had gained, and he received accord- 
ing to his valuation. But in things of this kind, to some 
persons it is sufficient to say. 

Sufficient be the price a friend appoints/ 

Those, however, who having first received money, after- 
wards perform nothing which they had promised to do, on 
account of the excessive magnitude of their promise, are 
deservedly accused ; for they do not perform what they 
had agreed to accomplish. But the sophists perhaps are 
compelled to do this, because no one would give money 
for those things which they know. Theise, therefore, 
because they do not perform that for which they received 
a reward, are justly blamed. With those persons, how- 
ever, among whom there is no compact for services per- 
formed, we have already observed that those who first 
give to others on their own account, are not to be 
blamed; for of this kind is the friendship which is 
founded in virtue. Retribution, also, must be made ac- 
cording to deliberate clioice ; for this is the province of 

■ See my translation of the Protagoras of Plato. 
* This verse is. from. the Woi^s and Days of Hesiod ', but the 
half of it only is quoted by Aristotle. 
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ft firiaid) and of Tirtue* This conduct, likewise, as it 
seems, should be adopted by those who are associates in 
pUldsophy ; for the worth o( philosophy is not to be 
fneasured by money, nor can any honour be conferred 
equivalent to its dignity. But perhaps it is suffident that 
a recompense as great as posmble is made, in the same 
manner as towards the gods and parents. Where, bow- 
ever, the gift is not such as this, but is conferred with a 
view to a certam thing, [L e. with a view to some recom- 
pense,]] a remuneration perhaps ought especially to be 
made, winch to both friends will appear to be accordmg 
to desert. But if this should not happen to take place, it 
may not only appear to be necessary, but also to be just, 
that he who first received, should determine what is an 
^ual compensation. For if as much advantage or plea- 
sure is returned as was received, the remuneration will 
be according to desert. For this also appears to take 
place in traffic } and in some places there are laws which 
&rbid any judicial processes respecting volimtary con- 
tracts; as if it were fit that in communiops of this kind 
there should be no other judge, nor any other Uw, but 
that all differences should be dedded by the person in 
vhom trust is reposed, and by whom such contracts are 
vsed. For they think that he who was intrusted to esti* 
mate the retribution, will judge more justly than he who 
reposed that trust ; since, for the most part, those who 
posasss, and those who wish to receive wy thing, do not 
estimate equitably. For every one thinks that his own 
property and what he gives are of great value. At the 
same time, however, the retribution should be as great 
as it is determined to be by those who receive the gift. 
P^haps, however, a thii^ is not to be estimated to be 
worth so much as it appeared to its possessor, but to be 
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TTorth ais imicfa as he would hare estimated it to be 
before he possessed it. 



CHAPTER II. 



StJCH particulai^ however, as the following are du- 
biousf, viz. whether all things are to be assigned to a 
£sither, and he is to be obeyed in all things. Or whether 
the dck man ought indeed to obey the physician ; and 
he who votes for the general of an army, ought to give 
the preference to a man skilled in warlike concerns. 
And in a ^milar manner, whether it is proper to be sub- 
servient to a fiiend rather than to a worthy man. And 
whether remuneration is rather to be made to a benefac- 
tor tiian to an associate, if it is impossible to make it to 
both. It is not therefore easy to determine all such 
particulars accurately; for they have many and all- 
various differences, in magnitude and parvitude, in the 
beautiful and the necessary. But it is not immanifest 
that not all things are to be given to the same person ; 
and that for tiie most part benefits are rather to be 
returned to those from whom they were received, than 
gifb are to be bestowed on associates : just as it is more 
proper to return a loan to him from whom it was bor- 
rowed, than to toake a present to an ^associate. Pertiaps, 
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however, this must not always be done. For if any one 
should be made a prisoner by robbers, it may be inquired 
whether he who redeems him should be redeemed in his 
turn, be he who he may : or, whether the price of 
redemption should be given to him who demands it as 
his due, though he has not been taken prisoner ; or whe- 
ther, in preference to all these, a father ought to be re- 
deemed. For it would seem that a man should rather 
ransom his father than himself. Universally, therefore, 
as we have said, a debt ought to be paid; but if the 
donation surpasses in the beautiful or the necessary, we 
should incline to it, [rather than to the discharge of 
a debt.] For sometimes it is not equitable to return a 
benefit which another person has first conferred, when 
he indeed conferred the benefit knowing that it was 
bestowed on a worthy man, but the retribution will be 
made to one whom he who is to make it believes to be a 
depraved man. For neither sometimes is a loan to be 
granted to him who has lent. For the one indeed, p. e,. 
the deprayed man] thinking that he shall receive back 
what he has lent, grants a loan to the worthy mani but 
the other [i. e» the worthy man,] does not expect that 
what he has lent will be returned by the depraved man. 
Whether, therefore, the thing thus exists in reality, the 
merit of the parties is not equal, or whether it does not 
thus exist, but it is fancied that it does, they will not appear 
to act absurdly. Therefore, as it has frequently been ob- 
served, assertions concerning passions and actions are 
similarly definite and certain with the thmgs about which 
they are conversant. It is not, therefore, immanifest, 
that the same things are not to be bestowed on all men, 
nor all things on a father, as neither are all things to be 
sacrificed to Jupiter. Since, however, different things are 
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to be returned to parents, brothers, associates, and bene- 
factors, a retribution is to be made to each of such things 
as are proper and appropriate. And thus indeed men 
appear to act. For they invite their kindred to wed- 
dings ; since the genus of these is common, and, there- 
fore, the actions also which are conversant with this are 
common. For the same reason, likewise, they think it 
e^cialiy necessary that kindred should be present at fu- 
nerals. But it Would seem that it is especially necessary 
to supply our parents with nutriment, because we are 
their debtors; and it is more beautiful to supply with 
these things the causes, of our existence than ourselves. 
Honour also is to be paid to parents as to the gods ; yet 
not every honour is to be paid to them. For neither is 
the same honour to be paid to a £ather and mother ; nor 
agdn, to a wise man, or the general: of an army ; but to 
a father paternal, and to a mother maternal honour is to 
be paid. To every elcjierly man, likewise, honour is to be 
paid according to his age, by rising from our seat, and 
resigning it to him, and by other things of the like kind. 
To associates again, and brothers, freedom of speech 
must be granted, and a participation in common of all 
things. To kindred, also, to those of the same tribe, to 
fellow-citizens, and to all the rest of mankind, we should 
endeavour to distribute what is appropriate, and judi- 
.ciously determine what pertains to each according to fami- 
liarity and virtue, or use. A judgment, therefore, may 
more easily be made respecting those who are of the same 
genus ; but in those of a different genus, the decision is 
more difficult. We must not, however, on this account 
deast, but determine as far as circumstances will permit. 
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CHAPTER m. 



The dissolution also of friendships » attended with a 
doubt, viz. whether friendship is to be dissolved wkh 
those who do not continue to be our friends. Or shaU we 
say that with those who are friends on account of advan* 
tage ami delight, when they no longer possess these, it 
is by no means absurd that the frienddiip should be dis- 
solved ? For they were the friends of these things [[viz. 
of doings advantageous and delectable,} and these £tfling, 
k is reasonable to suppose that they vf&l no longer be 
attached to each other. He^ however, may be [justly] 
accu^d, who loving another person on account of advan- 
tage or delight, pretends that he loves on account of 
manners, [i. e. virtuously]. For as we said ra the b^i- 
lung, numerous dissensions take place atnong friends, 
when they are not in reality such friends as they fancy 
they are. When, therefore, any one is deceived, and 
apprehends that he is beloved oa account of his mannors^ 
though at the same time he does nothing that is virtuous, 
he should blame himself. But vrhen he is deceived fay 
the pretensions of the other, it is just to accuse the de- 
ceiver, ^ind more so than those who adulterate money, 
because the improbity pertains to a more honourable 
thing. If, however, he admitted him into his frienddiip 
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as a good man^ but he becomes a bad man, or should 
appear to have become a bad man, is he sdll to be be- 
loved? Or is this not possible? Since not every thing 
deserves to be beloved, but that only which is good.; 
Neither, therefore, is a bad man to be beloveds nor is it 
necessary that he ^ould. For it is not fit to be a lover 
of what is depraved, nor to be assimilated to a bad man^ 
And we have already observed that the sinular is a firiend 
to the similar. Is the friendship, therefore, to be imme^ 
diately dissolved ? Or shall we say, not with all persons, 
but with those who are incurable on account of their 
dq>ravity ? For assistance ought rather to be given to 
the manners of those who are capable of being correct- 
ed, than to their worldly possessions, because this is 
better, and more adapted to friendship. He, however, 
who dissolves such a friendship will appear not to act at 
sdl absurdly ; for he was not a friend to this man, or to 
a man of this description. Hence, as he cannot restore 
him, being thus changed, to virtue, he abandons him. 
But if the one indeed continues [such as he was at first,^ 
and the other should become more worthy, €o as very 
much to transcend in virtue, is the latter still to use the 
former as a friend ? Or is this not possible ? This, how- 
ever, becomes especially evident in a great interval, as in 
the friendships formed from childhood. For if one of 
these should still remain a child in imderstanding, but 
the other should be a most excellent man, how can they 
be friends, when they are neither addicted to the same 
pursuits, nor delighted and pained with the same things? 
For neither will these be present with them, towards each 
other. But without these they cannot be friends; for 
they cannot live together. Concerning these particulars, 
hcovever, we have already spoken. Shall we say, there'- 
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for^9 [that when the friendship is dissolved,] the one 
ought nevertheless so to conduct himself towards the 
other as if he had never been his friend? Or is it neces«> 
sary that he should still retain the memory of their past 
friendship ? And as we think it is proper to gratify frienda 
rather than strangers, thus also shall we say, somediing 
must be conceded to former friends, on account of pris* 
dne friendship, when the dissolution of it was not occa^ 
sioned by an excess of depravity ? 



CHAPTER IV. 



With respect, however, to friendly offices, and those 
things by which friendships are defined, they seem to pro- 
ceed from the conduct of a man towards himself. For 
he is defined to be a friend who wishes well to another, 
and performs things which are really or apparently good 
for his sake ; or who wishes his friend to exist and live 
for his sake ; just as mothers are affected towards theb 
children, or friends who [^for a time,] are offended with 
each other. Others, however, define a friend to be one 
who lives with another person, and who chooses the same 
things, or mutually grieves and rejoices with him. But 
this also especially happens to mothers. By some one 
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of these ptfticulars, likewise, they define friendship. 
Each of these* however, exists in the worthy man towards 
hiinself ; but they exist in othar men, so far as they ap- 
prehend themselves to be worthy. For it seems, as we 
ha:ve before observed, that virtue and a worthy man are 
a measure to every one ; since a worthy man accords 
with himself, and aspires after the same things with his 
vtiiole soul, [l. e. with both the rational and irrational 
part.J Hence, he wishes for himself both real and af^pa- 
rent good, and acts con£3rmably to his wishes. For it 
is the province of a worthy man to labour in what is good, 
and this for his own sake ; since he labours for the sake 
of his dianoetic part, which each of us appears to be, 
[u e. in which our very essence consbts]. He also wishes 
that he himself tmj live and be preserved, and especially 
this part, by which he is wise ; for to a worthy man 
existence is a good thing. Every one, however, wishes 
well to himself. But there is no one, who, if he should 
become a diflPerent person from what he is, would choose 
{[having lost his identity,] that the person into whom he 
is changed should possess all things. For now also God 
possesses good, but he (^always] remains such as he is, 
whatever that may be. ' It would seem, however, that 
each of us is that which energizes intellectually, or that 
each of us is principally this. Such a man also wishes 



' A^^stotle spesdcs thns reverentially of the inefiable principle 
of diitigs, cQolhnxtMj tD^«fae pncdce of «11 the great i^losoplwrs 
and tbeologittf of antiqauir,^«faoibr tfaemost part,as I have shown 
IB my tranahttion of Plato, passed orer this inmiense principk in 
silence, as well knowing it is only to be apprehended by eitending 
in silence the ineffible parturitions of the sonl, to its mefiable co- 
sensation. Hence, it was venerated by the Egyptians, as a thrice 
unknomn darkneg*. 

Arist. VOL. II. X 
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to live with himself; ^ce he does this willingly* For 
the remembrance of what he has done is delightful to 
him, and his hopes of what is future are good; but such 
things are delectable. He abounds likewise in his dianoe- 
tic part with contemplations ; and he is especially pained 
and pleased In conjunction with himself. For the same 
thing is always painful and pleasing to him, and not a 
different thing at a different time } since, as I may say^ 
he is without repentance, [i. e* he does nothing of which 
he has occasion to repent3. ' Since, therefore^ each of 

* What Aristotle here says concerning the worthy man living 
with himself, accords with what Plato, in the Timsbus, asserts of the 
soul of the world. For among other prerogatives possessed by this 
soul, he says, « That the demiurgus, or its fabricating cause, esta- 
blished the world one single solitary nature, able through virtue to 
associate with itself, indigent of nothing external, and sufficiently 
known and friendly to itself. And on all these accounts he rendered 
the universe a happy god." On which paissage, Proclus beautifiilljr 
observes as follows ; ♦< In what is now said, Plato clearly shows 
what the solitude is which he ascribes to the world, and that he 
calls that being soliury which looks to itself, and its own apparatus, 
and to the proper measure of its nature. For those who live in 
solitude are the saviours of themselves, so far as pertains to human 
causes. The universe, therefore, is after this manner solitary, as 
being sufficient to, and possessing the power of preserving itsetf, 
not throa)g;h any diminution, but through a transcendency of power. 
He also adds, that it is sufficient to itself through virtue. For 
among partial animals [such as men,] he alone who possesses virtue, 
is able to associate with, and love himself. But every bad man 
looking to his inward baseness, is indignant with himself, and his 
own essence, but is stupidly astonished by external things, and pur- 
sues an association with others, in consequence of not being able 
to look into himself. The worthy man, however, perceiving him- 
self beautiful, rejoices and is delighted, and bringing forth in him- 
self beautiful conceptions) embraces the converse with himself. 
For we naturally become familiar with the beautifbly but tum away 
from deformity/^ 
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these things is present with the worthy nan towards him- 
self, but he is disposed towards his friend in the same 
manner as towards himself; . for a friend is another ^If; 
this being the case, the friendship also of these appears 
to be something, and those with whom these thjngs are 
present appear to be friends. At present, however, we 
shall omit the consideration whether or not there can be 
friendship between a man and himself. But it would 
seem that there may be friendship between a man and 
hhnself, when the rational and irrational parts are no 
longer two things but one thmg [through their union and 
consent {] ' and also because an excess of friendship re- 
sembles the regard which a man has for himself. The 
particulars likewise which we have mentioned are seen 
to take place among the multitude, though they are de«- 
jOTLved characters. Shall we say, therefore, that so far 
as they are pleasing to themselves, and apprehend them- 
selves to be worthy, so far they participate of these 
things ? For these things are not inherent, nor do they 
even appear to be inherent in any one of those who are 
very depraved and wicked ; and nearly indeed they are 
not inherent even in those who are merely depraved. 
For they are discordant with themselves } and, like the 
incontinent, they desire one thing, but wish another; for 
they choose delectable things which are noxious, instead 
of those things which appear to them to be good. 
Others, again, through timidity and indolence abstsiin from 
doin^ those things which they think are best for them^ 
selves. But those by whom many and dreadful deeds 
are performed, and who are hated on accoimt of their 



' I have here adopted the reading mentioned bj Eustrattus, as 
more conformable to the meaning c£ Aristode. 
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detNratky, fly from life^ and destroy themadves. De- 
prared men, likewise^ scorch for those widi whom diey 
may pass their time, but fly from themselTes ; for they 
recollect when they are alone the many crimes they hare 
committed, and expect the evils which are attaidant on 
such wickedness will be£al them ; but they forg^et theae 
when they are with others. Possessing libswise nothmg 
amiable, they are not affected in a friendly manner to- 
wards themselves. Perscms, therefore^ of this deaci^ 
tion, neither rejoice nor condole with thenoelvea ; for 
their soul is in a state of sedidon; and one part of it in- 
deed is pained on account of depravity, when it absttiw; 
from certain things, but the other part is delighted. And 
the one part indeed draws this, but the other tkat way, 
the soul as it were being lacerated [by sense and reasonj* 
If, however, it is not possible for him to be at one and 
the same dme pained and pleased, yet after a diort time 
he is pained that he was pleased, and wishes that these 
delectable things had not be&llen him; for bad men are 
full of repentance. The bad man, therefore, does not 
appear to be disposed in a friendly manner even towanls 
himself, because he possesses nothing suniable. But if it 
is very miserable to be in this condition, every one should 
strenuously fly from depravity, and endeavour to be 
worthy ; for thus a man will be disposed in a friendly 
manner towards himself, and will become the friend of 
others. 
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CHAPTER V. 



B£N£VOL£NCBt however, resembles indeed friendship, 
yet 18 not friendship ; for benevolence may be exerted 
towards unknown persons, and latently ; but friendship 
cannot. These things, therefore, have been asserted 
before. But neither is it dilection } for it has not either 
impulse or appetite ; and these are consequent to dilec- 
tion. And dilection indeed subasts in conjunction with 
custom; but benevolence may be suddenly produced. 
Thus the spectators sometimes become suddenly bene- 
volent towards those who contend for prizes at public 
solemnities, and unite with them in their wishes for suc- 
cess ; but they do not at all co-operate with them. For, 
as we have said, they become suddenly benevolent towards 
them, and love them superficially. Benevolence, there- 
fere, zppeaM to be the beginning of friendship ; just as 
die pleasure received through the sight is the beginning 
of love ; for no one loves who has not been previously 
delighted with the form [of the beloved object.]' He, 

' Tbif obinvatum of AristoUc, that the beginning of love ts 
tbroofjk the sight, remiadt me of a very beantiful passage in the 
I nan MM n of Achilks Tattns, emitted the Loves of CUtopboa and 
Ltocippe^ and whidi I earneidj reconunetid to the attentive perusal 
of every one ix4io is incontinent in amatory concerns. The passage 
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hQwever, who is delighted with this fonn, does not love 
the more on that account, but his love is then more 
ardent, when he longs for the object of his love when 
absent, and desires her presence. Thus, also, it is im- 
possible for men to be friends, unless thev have been 
first benevolent. But those who are benevolent [only,] 
do not on this account love each other the more ; for 
they only wish well to those to whom they are benevo- 
lent } but they do not co-operate with them in any things 



is as follows : (lib. L) Otm •iitn •/•» trrtt t^^fun Mti /ixur^fum ; ftu^mt^ 

T«wif 0i ff ttmxirr^f xm9 rmfutxmf xm tti^Xmr n }i r«v »«XX«v( «7r«^^«4, #/ 
mmnf Ui TUf 4^v;^v mMxm^^uvTx, i;^k xtta ^<('v f »wrT»ru* mm •Xtyw 
ur$ tns X09 Tttfuixmf ^i(f*(* Jtini ytL^ irri vwftaxm rvf^rXMui* •p$tOifUf ym^ 
piXmt ♦^•Ji»«<, I. e. ** Do you not know that there is a greater plea- 
sure in looking at, than in embracing the beloved object? For the 
eyes when looking at each ether, express the images of bodies as 
in a roirrour. But the efflux of beauty, flowing through the eyes 
into the soul, has a certain mingling in an apostacy from body, [viz. 
the beauty proceeding from one body through the eyes, is mingled 
with the beauty proceeding from the other» separate from body]. 
And the pleasure arising from the mingling of bodies is small ; 
since the connexion of bodies is inane* For the eye is the conciliator 
of love.** 

The pleasure, therefore, arising from this mingling of forms 
through the eyes is greater than that which is produced by copulau 
tiouy because the mingling in the former case is in a certain re^>ect 
incorporeal, being the mixture of forms in the imagination. For 
the imagination neither alone consists of parts, nor is without parts. 
For if it was partible alone, it could not preserve in itself many im« 
pressions of forms, since the subsequent would obscure the pre-ez« 
istent figures, for no body can contain at oncCy and according to the 
same situation, a multitude of figures, but the former wiU be oUt^ 
terated by the succession of the latter. And if it was alone ia^ar- 
tible, it would not be inferior to the rational power of the soidt 
which surveys all things impartibly. 
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nor do they endure any molestation for their sake. Hence 
it may be metaphorieally said, that benevolence is slug- 
^sh friendship ; but by length of time and custom it may 
become friendship, yet not that friendship which is 
foimded in utility, nor that which is founded in delight ; 
for benevolence does not subsist on account of these. 
things. For, he indeed, who is benefited, distributes 
benevolence in return for the favours he has received, 
in so doing acting justly. But he who wishes prosperity 
to the actions of any one, hoping that through him he 
shall t>e enriched, does not appear to be benevolent to 
htm, but rather to himself; as neither is he a friend if 
he pays attention to him with a view to a certain advan- 
tage. In short, benevolence is produced through virtue, 
and a certain probity, when some one s^pears beautiful, 
or brave, or the like to another person; in the same 
manner as we said it was produced towards those who 
contend for prizes at public solemnities. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Concord likewise appears to pertain to Iriendsbip ; 
on which account, it is not an agretiMm in opi«i<m ; for 
this indeed may exist between those who are ignorant of 
each other. Nor are those said to be concordant who 
are unanimous about any things aa about the celestial 
bodies ; for it does not belong to friendship to be con- 
cordant about these things. But cities are said to be con- 
cordant, when they are unanimous about things which 
contribute to the general good, and when they deliberately 
choose the same things, and do what has been deemed in 
common fit to be done. Men are, therefore, concordant 
about practical affairs, and of these, about such as sur- 
pass others in magnitude, and which may be£d two per- 
sons or all men. Thus cities are in concord when it 
appears to all the citizens that magistrates should be 
elected, or that a warlike compact should be formed with 
the Lacedaemonians, or that Pittacus should be the archon, 
because he also is willing to accept this office. But when 
each of the citizens wishes to be himself the archon, as 
was the case among the Phoenicians, then they are in a 
state of sedition. For concord does not consist in each 
person forming the same conception about a thing, what- 
ever that thmg may be, but when they agree in wishing 
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the same thing to the same person ; as whra the people 

and vrorthy men agree in wishing that the most excellent 

men may govern ; for thus all the citizens obtain what 

they desire. Concord, however, aj^pears to be political 

friendship, as also it is said to be ; for it is conversant 

with what is advantageous, and with those things which 

relate to the purposes of life. But a concord of this 

kind exists among worthy men; for these are in concord 

with themselves and with each other, smce they are, as I 

may say, conversant with the same things. For the 

w]3hes of men of this description are pei*manent, and do 

not undergo a flux and reflux, like the Euripus. For 

their will is directed to things just and advantageous; 

and these they desire in common. But bad men cannot 

be concordant, except in a small degree; just as they 

cannot likewise be friends ; since they desire in things 

advantageous to have the greater part themselves, but in 

labours and ministrant services they are deficient. Each, 

however, wishing that these things may befal himself, he 

explores how he may prevent others from. obtaining that 

which he desires. For concord perishes when justice, 

which is a common good, is not preserved. It happens, 

therefore, that they are in a state of sedidon, compelling 

indeed each other, but being themselves unwilling to do 

what is just. ' 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Benefactors, however, appear to love in a greater 
degree those whom they benefit, than those who are 
benefited do their benefactors, and the cause of this is 
investigated as a thing not conformable to reason. To 
most men, therefore, the cause appears to be this, that 
these are debtors, and those the persons to whom they 
are indebted. Hence, as in loans, debtors wish their 
creditors not to be in existence, but creditors are con- 
cerned for the safety of their debtors ; thus, also, bene- 
iactors wish those whom they have benefited to exist, in 
order that they may obtain a recompense ; but those who 
are benefited, are not concerned about making a recom- 
pense. Epicharmus, therefore, perhaps would say, that 
these things are asserted by most men, in consequence of 
looking to the depravity of mankind ; but to act in this 
manner seems to be conformable to human nature. For 
the multitude are unmindful of the benefits they have 
received, and are more desirous to be benefited than to 
benefit. It would seem, however, that the cause of this 
b more natural, and does not resemble that which per- 
tauns to the loan of money ; for creditors do not love 
thdr debtors, but wish them to be preserved, for the 
sake of receiving what they have lent. But bene&ctors 
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love, and are fond of those they have benefited, though 
at present they derive no advantage from them, nor are 
likely to derive any in future. And this, also, happens 
to be the case with artificers ; for every artist loves his 
own work, more than he would be beloved by it, if it 
should become animated. Perhaps, however, this par- 
tkulariy happens to be the case with poets ; for they 
love their own poems beyond measure, and have an 
affection for them as if they were children. Similar 
therefore to this is that which pertains to benefactors^ 
for he who is benefited is their work. Hence, this per- 
son is more dear to them than a work is to him by 
whom it is produced. The cause however of this is, 
that existence is to all bemgs eligible and lovely; but we 
exist in energy ; for we exist by living and acting. He, 
therefore, who produces a work, is in a certain respect in 
energy []in the work]. Hence, he loves the work with 
a parental affection, because existence also is dear to him« 
But this is natural ; for what the agent is in capacity, is 
indicated by the work in energy. At the same time; 
also, to the benefactor, that which results from the ac« 
tion is beautiful, so that he is deh'ghted with him in 
whom it is inherent ; but to him who is benefited nothing 
is beautiful in the benefactor, but if any thing is, it i$ 
utility ; and this is in a less degree delightful and lovely* 
The energy, however, of present good is delectable, as is 
likewise the hope of future, and the memory of past 
good ; but that good is most delectable, which subsists 
in energy, and in a ^milar manner that which is loveIy« 
To him who benefits, therefore, the work remains ; for a 
beautiful deed is lasting ; but to him who is benefited, 
the advantage passes away. The memory, likewise, of 
beautiful deeds is delectable } but the memory of \isefai 
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actioni, » not very delightful, or i« so ia a kai^il^ee. 
It appears^ however, that the cootrary takes place with 
req>ect to expectation. And dilecdon, indeed, resem- 
ble production; but to be beloved is similar to the 
being passive. To love^ therefore, and such things as 
pertab to friwdship, are consequent to those who excd, 
in action. Ag^un, all men love in a greater degree 
diings which are laboriously obtained. Thus, for in- 
stance, men love the wealth which they have tfaonselves 
procured, niore than that which they have received from 
<^ers. It appears, therefore, that to be benefited is a 
thing unattended with labour ; but that to benefit is la- 
borious. On this account, also, mothers love their 
children in a greater degree than fathers ; for the part 
which they sustain in the gaieration of them is more 
laborious than that which fiithers sustam, and they in a 
greater degree know that they are their own offspring* 
But it would seem that this reasonmg also is adapted to 
benefactors. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



It may however be doubted, whether a iiu»i ought to 
love himself more than some other person. For those 
are reprehended who love themselves transcendently j 
and they are called, as a thing disgraceful, lovers c^ 
themselves. And a bad man, mdeed, appears to do 
every thing for the sake of himself, and in a greater de- 
gree the more he is depraved. Hence, he is accused as 
doing nothing without a view to his own advantage. But 
the worthy man does every thing on account of the 
beautiful in conduct, and he acts in a greater degree in 
this manner, and for the sake of his friend, the more 
worthy he is ; but he neglects to act for his own sake. 
The deeds however of men are discordant with these as- 
sertions not unreasonably. For they say that he who is 
eminently a friend, ought to love his friend in an eminent 
degree ; but he is eminently a friend who wishes well to 
faim who is the subject of this wish for his sake, though 
no one should know it. These things, however, are es- 
pecially inherent in a man towards himself, and therefbre 
fevery thing else by which a friend is defined. For vre 
have before observed that all friendly offices proceed 
from himself, and pervade to others. And all proverbs 
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accord with this ; such as that [Jriends] are one soui; 
that among friends all things are common ; that friend^ 
s/tip is equality ; and that the knee is near to the leg. 
For all these things are especially present with a maa 
towards himself j since a man is especially a friend to 
himself; and therefore he is especially to be beloved by 
himself. 

It may, however, be reasonably doubted, which of 
these argtiments it is requisite to follow, since both of 
them are accompanied with probability. Perhaps, there- 
fore, it is necessary to divide such-like arguments^ and to 
distinguish how far, and in what respect each of them is 
true. If, therefore, we understand in what manner each 
of these denominates a man a lover of himself, perhaps 
the thing will become manifest. Those, therefore, who 
consider this as a disgraceful thing, call those men lovers 
pf themselves, who distribute to themselves the greater 
part, in wealth and honours, and corporeal pleasures. 
For the multitude aspire after these things, and are ear« 
nestly employed in endeavouring to acquire them, a$ 
being the best of things ; and on this accomit they be- 
come objects of contention. Hence, those, who vindicate 
to themselves more of these things than is fit, are 
subservient to desires, and in short to passions, and the 
irrational part of the soul. But the multitude are per- 
sons of this description. Hence, also, the appellation 
was derived from the multitude^ who are depraved. 
Justly,, therefore, are those reprehended, who are in this 
way lovers of themselves. That the multitude, however, 
2re accustomed to denominate those who distribute to 
dien»elves thmgs of this kind, lovers of themselveSi is 
hot immanifest. For he who always earnestly endea* 
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voufs to act justly^ or temperately, or to act accordmg to 
any other of the virtues, the most of all things^ aiid ia 
short, who always vindicates to himself that which is 
beautiful in conduct ; — such a man will never be called by 
any one a lover of himself, nor will he be blamed by any 
one* It would seem, however, that such a man as diis^ 
is in a greater degree a lover of himself; for he distri- 
butes to himself things which are most eminently beau«> 
tiful and good, is gratified in his most principal part [in^^ 
tellect,] and in all things is obedient to it. But as that 
which is the most principal thing in a city, appears to be 
most eminently the city, and this is the case in every 
other system of things ; thus, also, that which is most 
principal in man is especially the man* He, therefore, 
who loves this principal part of himself, is especially. a 
lover of himself, and is gratified with this. Hence, also, 
one man is denominated continent, and another mconti* 
Qent, because in the former intellect has dominion, but 
has not in the latter, in consequence of every man being 
this, (1. e, intellect]. Men, likewise, appear to have 
performed things, and to have performed them willingly, 
which they have especially performed in conjunction with 
reason. That every man, therefore, is principally intel- 
lect, and that the worthy man principally loves this, is 
not immanifest. Hence, he will be especially a lover of 
himself, according to a different specif of self-love from 
that which is disgraceful, and differing as much from it 
as to hVe according to reason differs from livmg accord- 
iag to passion, and as much as the desire of that which 
b beautiful in conduct, differs from the desire of that 
which appears to be advantageous. All men, therefore, 
approve of and applaud those who in a manner superior 
to others endeavour to perform beautiful actions. But 
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if dut which ii really beautiful in condbct was dial bn 
vfbkh all men conteuded, and if ihey endeavoured fea 
lie t farm the most beautiful deeds, whatever is becomitag 
would be yowesDcd by all men in oommon, and Ae 
gvsateit of goods by every one particularly ; since virtue 
is a thing of this kind. Hence, it is necessary that a 
good man should be a lover of himself^ for he htmsdf 
is bmefited by acdng well, and he also benefits others. 
But it is not proper that a depraved man should be a 
lover of himself ; for he will hurt both hiflMelf and lus 
neighbours, in consequence of bdhg subservient to base 
passions. With the depraved man, therefore, there is a 
dissonance between what he ought to do, and what he 
does ; but wUh the worthy man^ those tfdngs "which he 
ought to dOf he also does. For every intellect chooses 
that which k best for itself; and the worthy man is obe- 
dient to intellect. That, however, which is asserted of 
the worthy man is true, that for the sake of his friends 
and his country, he vnll do many things, even though it 
^ould be requisite to die for them ; for he will give up 
riches and honours, and in short those goods which are 
the objects of contention with mankind, in order that he 
may vindicate to himself that which is beautiful in cob- 
duct. For he will rather choose to be very much de^ 
Ughted for a short time, than to experience a small 
delight for a long time, and to live worthily for one year, 
than casually for many years. He will also prefer one 
b^utiful and great action, to many and small actions. 
And this perhaps happened tobethecasevrith those who 
have died ffor their country, or their friends]. Worthy 
men, therefore, choose a great good for themselves ; and 
will give up thdr riches in order that they may obtain a 
greater number of friends. Foe thus, indeed, riqhes befal 
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tht friend of the worthy man, but that which is really 
beautiful befiails the worthy man himself; but he distri- 
butes to himself the greater good. There is also die 
same nfode of ccmduct with him as to honours and do- 
Hmuon ; for he will give up all diese to his friend ; for 
this to him is beautiful and laudable. Reasonably, there- 
fore, does he appear to be a worthy man, who chooses 
diat which is besoitiful in conduct instead of these things. 
It may likewise happen, that he may give up acdons to 
bis fr^nd, and that it may be better for him to be the 
cause of their being performed by his friend, than to do 
them himself. Hence, in all laudable things, the worthy 
man appears to distribute to himself more of that which 
is truly beautiful. After this manner, therefore, as we 
have said, k is necessary that a man should be a lover of 
himself, but it is not proper he should be so in the way 
in which the multitude love tbemsehes. 
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CHAPTER OL 



'\^itH respect to the happy man, alsq, it is doubted, 
whether he will be in want of friends or not. For it k 
said, that those who are blessed and sufficient to them- 
selves have no need of friends j because things truly 
good are present with them. As they are, therefore, 
(say they) sufficient to themselves, they are not in want 
of any thing ; but a friend being a man's other self, im^ 
parts to him those things which he cannot obtain through 
himself. Whence, also, it is said, " When divinity is 
propitious, what need is there of fiiends ?" It seems, 
however, to be absurd that those who attribute evexy 
good to the happy man^ should not give him friends^ 
whichvappear to be the greatest of external goods. But 
if it is the province of a friend rather to benefit than to be 
benefited, and if it is also the province of a good nun 
and of virti^ to benefit, and it is better to do good to 
friends than to strangers, the worthy man will want those 
who may be benefited by him. Hence, likewise, it is 
inquired, whether there is more need of friends in adver- 
sity than in prosperity ; because he who is unfortunate 
is in want of those by whom he may be benefited, and 
the fortunate are in want of those whom they may bene- 
fit. Perhaps, however, it is also absurd to make the 
blessed man a solitary being ; for no one would' choose 
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to possess every good by himself; dnce man is a social 
animal, .and is naturally adapted to live vdth others. 
This, therefore, will also be the case with the happy 
man ; for he possesses those things which are naturally 
good* But it is evident, that it is better to pass the time 
vith friends and worthy men, than with strangers and 
casual persons. Hence, the happy man has need of 
friends. In what respect, therefore, is the first assertion 
true [[that the happy man is not in want of friends?] Is it 
because the multitude think those persons to be friends 
who are useful to them? The blessed man, therefore, 
will Jiot b^ in any want of such persons, since real good 
18 present with him. Neither, therefore, will he be in 
want of those who are friends on account of the delecta^ 
ble, or he will want them but for a short time ; for since 
his life is delightful, he will be in no want of adventitious 
pleasure. But not being in want of friends of this de* 
scription, he does not appear to be in want of friends* 

This, however, perhaps is not true. For it was ob- 
served by us in the beginning, that felicity is a certain 
^J^^rgy ; but with respect to energy^ it is evident that it 
is in generation, or is passing into Existence,' and is not 
present with him who energises, like a certam possession. 
But if to be Iiappy consists in living and energizing, and 
the energy of ^e good man is of itself worthy and de- 
lectable, as we observed in the beginning ; if also that 
which is appropriate ranks among the number of things 
diat are delightful, but we are more able to survey our 



• ytnrm. This word both mth Aristotk and Plato signifies an 
j&siemon of subsistence, and not mere existence, like the wpr<|5 
j« umtp and r« $u 
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neighbours dian ourselves, and thek adicms^t^vi mi 
own i and if the actions of worthy men that art ix^eilHdi^ 
are delightful to good men, (for bbth have these jh^Bgs 
which are naturally delectable) — if this be the cai^ .^ 
Messed man will be in want of such fneftd^ ifs, jibefe, 
since he deliberately chooses to survey worthy s^, ap- 
propriate actions. But the actions of a good man ^»b# 
is a friend are of diis description. It is likewise ^thought 
to be necessary, that the happy man should live d^ett- 
ably. The life^ therefore, of a soliury mjan is indedl dif- 
ficult ^ for it is not easy for a man to energize cpn^npafi^ 
by himself, but with others, and towards others i| ja ^isy. 
The energy, therefore, will be more continued wl^i^is 
delectable by itself; which should necessarily be pre$^t 
with the blessed man. For the worthy man, so far as he 
is worthy, rejoices in the actions which are conform^e 
to virtue, but is indignant with those which proceed frbi6 
vice i just as a musician is ddighted with beautiful Qielo- 
dies, but is pained with those that are bad. A certain ex- 
ercise of virtue likewise will be produced from living 
with good mdi, as also Theognis says. To diose, how- 
ever, who consider this affair more physically, it ajppears 
that a worthy friend is naturally eligible to a wcMthy 
man ; for it has been said by us, that *what is naturally 
good^ is of itself to a w6rthy man good and delectable. 
To live, however, is in animals defined by the powar cff 
sense, but in men by the power of setise or intellecti«. 
But power is referred to energy ; and that which has the 
principal authority in a thing consists in energy, ft 
seems, therefore, that to live is properly either to perceive 
sensibly, or intellectually ; and to live is among the num- 
ber of things which are good and delectable; for it is a 
definite thing. 3ut that which is de&iite pertaim to the 
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nature <^ die good, [as it ako appeared to the Pythago^ 
reans ;3 ^^ ^^ which is naturally good, is also good to 
the worthy man. Hence to live appears to all men to be 
d^ghtfiiL A depraved and corrupted life, however, 
might not to be assumed, nor a life of pain ; for such a 
fSTe is indefinite, as well as the things which belong to it. 
This, however, will be more evident in what we shall 
say concerning pain hereafter. But if to live is itself 
good, it is also delectable. And it appears that it is so 
from this, that all men aspire after it, and especially wor- 
thy and blessed men ; for to these life is most eligible, and 
die life of these is most blessed. He, however, who sees, 
peirceives that he sees, he who hears, perceives that he 
bears, and he who walks, perceivei that he walks ; and in 
a similar manner in other things there is something which 
percmes that we energize. But we may perceive that 
^e perceive, and we may understand that we under- 
stand. For us, however, to perceive that we perceive or 
to understand that we understand, is for us to be j for we 
have said that our very being consists in perceiving sen- 
iubly or intellectually. But for a man to perceive that he 
lives, is among the number of things essentially delecta- 
ble; for life is naturally good. And for a man to per- 
cdve that good is present with him is delightful. But 
to live is eligible, and especially to good men, because 
existence to them is good and delectable; for, having a 
co-sensadon of essential good, they are delighted. As, 
however, the worthy man is disposed towards himself 
thus also he is disposed towards his friend ; for a friend is 
another self. As, therefore, it is eligible to every one 
for himself to esdst, thus also or similarly it is eligible to 
him for his friend to eadst But we have said, that »- 
istence is eligibly because it is for a man to perceive 
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himself, which is good ; and a sensaii6& df ttns kbA ft 
of itself delightful. It is necessary, therefore, that il* 
should at the same time perceive that his friend exists ;- 
but this will be effected by living together with him, aid 
in a communication with him of words and thoughts, faf 
it would seem that in this way meh ate^d to live togi^ 
ther, and not ks cattle, by feeding ih tlie same place. - I^ 
therefore, existence is of itself eligible to die bless^ 
man, since it is naturally 'good tod detectable, the'lflbb 
also must be asserted of a friend; abd hence a frhcti 
trill be among the number of eligible* things to the happy 
man. But that which is eligible to him, ought to be! pre^ 
sent with him ; or in this respett he will be indi^ift 
The man, therefore, who is to be happy will reqdri 
worthy friends* 



CHAPTER X. 



Are numerous friends, therefore, to be procured ? or, 
as it appears to be elegantly said of hospitality. 

Want not, nor be of multitudes a guest i 

may it also in friendship be appropriately said, that a man 
diould ndther be without a friend, nor again should have 
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a9($?(<^feln^]it^de.o£ friends? This asserdon tfaere^. 
£(ffej,( willjnclie^ ^pear to be very much adapted u> 
tlKpiis^^wI^p. rqg^d utility in friendship ; for to be alter* 
W9^\f ^i^bsenpei^t to many persons is laborious, and Ufb 
^9qt;.$ufl|ci^t.to them to perform this. Hence, morQ 
fi^|nfls,;bfa9 are su^cient for the proper purposes of Kfe^ 
a^re supe;rAu9us9 and are impediments to a worthy life* 
T^fpc^ith^fi j§ no need of them. And with req>ect to 
^f friends that ai^e procured for the sake of pleasure, a 
y^ few are sufficient ; in the same manner as sauce to 
^ood^ ^uf. whether or not ought a good man to have 
!9^y worthy friends ? Or shall we say that there is a 
cifffam mepsure of a multitude of friends, in the same 
Sumner as t^ere i$ of a city ? For a city wilt not consist 
qf ten men^ nor is it amf longer a city if it is composed 
qf a himdred thousand men.^ Perhaps, however, one 
certain number of citizens cannot be as^gned, but everj 
munber may be admitted which is between certain defi* 
nite terms. Of friends, therefore, there is also a certain 
definite multitude ; and perhaps those persons are not 
numerous* with whom it is possible for a man to Uye^ 
£9r this appears to be a thing of a most friendly nature* 

■ For in a atj consisting of a hundred thoosand penonsi tBe cl> 
tizens cannot be known to each other, and therefore it will not be 
so much a city as a region. Besides in a city properly so calledt 
there must be orderly and good government : but it is impossible in 
a community of a hundred thousand men, for the governors to inow 
the way in which every man lives, though this is essentially neces- 
nry to good government. Hence, in London, which is said to 
consist of a million of inhabitants, it is well known that twenty or 
thirty thousand persons rise every morning, without knowing how 
they shall subsist through the day. 

^ In the original, •! wXuwr^t ; but it should evidently be §v wMtrm^ 
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But that it is not possible for a man to life widi aa»f ^ 
aAd distribute himself among them, k not immanifest. 
further still, it is necessary [if the friends are nmneroiisj 
Aat they should be friends to each other, if all of them 
intend to pass the time with each other ;* but tins among 
many friends is laborious* It is likewise dtflkult to re- 
j<Hce and grieve appropriately together with many per- 
sons ; for it is probable that it may at one and the sane 
lune haj^ien, diat a man ought to rejcuce together with 
one person, and grieve together with another. Perhaps, 
therefore, it is well not to endeavour to have a great 
number of friends, but as many as are sufficiem for the 
purposes of social life ; for it would seem diat it is not 
possible to be very much a friend to many persons. 
Hence, neither is it possible to love many ; for love is a 
certain excess of friendship. But this is confined to one 
person ; and, therefore, vehement love must be cm^ned 
to a few* That this, indeed, is the case, seems to be ve* 
rifled by themselves. For there are not many friends 
tecording to that friendship which subsists among asso« 
dates; hvtt the friendships which are celebrated, are 
said to have subsisted between two persons. Thos^ 
however, who are the friends of many persons, and are 
fiuniliarly conversant with all of them, appear to be die 
friends of no cme, except politically, and these persons 
are also called obsequious. It is possible, therefore, to 
be politically a friend to many persons, though he who 
is so should happen not to be obsequious, but a truly 
wwthy man ; but it is not possible to be a frigid t» 
many, on account of virtue, and for their own sake. But 
we must be satisfied if we can find a few such, [i. e. who 
are true friendsj. 
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CHAPTER Xf. 



But whether is there more need of friends m prosper 
fity, or m adversity f For m both they are sought after. 
F<Mr those who are in adverdty require assistance, and those 
^rtio are in prosperity are in want of associates, and those 
whotn they may benefit; since they wkh to confer favours 
on others. In adversity, therefore, friends are more neces- 
sary ; on which account, when this is the case^ there is 
need of useful friends. In prosperity, however, friends 
are a more worthy and beautiftil possession ; otk which ac- 
count, also, men whose circumstances are prosperonSt 
search (or worthy friends j for it is more eligible to bene- 
fk these, and with these to pass through life. For the pre- 
sence itself of friends is delightful both in prosperity 
amd adversity ; since the grief of thbse who are in a& 
flictbn is lightened when their friends participate of their 
sorrow. Hence, likewise, it may be doubted whether 
friends share a part o{ the affliction of their friends, as if 
it were part of a burden. Or is this not the case ; but 
the presaice of friends being delightful, the conce^Mt 
that they participate of the sorrow, produces a dinunu*: 
ticm of the grief ? Whether, therefore, those who are 
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in s^Uction are alleviated through these causes, or 
through some other cause, we shall omit to investigate*- 
What we have mentioned, however, appears to happen. 
But the presence o( friends appears to be something 
mixed ; for the sight itself of firiends is delectable^ axKi 
especially to those in adverse circumstances, and it be« 
comes a certain auxiliary against affliction. For a friend 
possesses a consoling power, both in his presence and his 
words, if he is dexterous ; stnoe he knows the mannoi 
of his friend, and with what he is pleased and pained* 
It is painful, however, to perceive that our friend m 
afi^ted by our misfortunes ; for every one avoidt 
being the caiise of pain to his friends. Hence Uiose 
who are of a virile nature aiecarefiil ta prevent tbek 
iriends fromi being afflicted in conjunction with thenti 
selves; ualeK they perceive that by subjecting their 
&iends to a little pain, they shall themselves experi^iod 
aa alleviation of great affliction. And, in short, thof 
do not permit others to lament with them, because thop 
are not tbeoifielves addicted to lamentation. But wome» 
who are weaker than the rest of their sex, (yt/yaia), and 
men who resemble them, are delighted with those wha 
groan with them, and love them as thar friends, and the 
associates of their sorrow. In all things, liowever, it is 
necessary to imitate the better character. But the pre- 
sence of friends in prosperity is attended with a pleadng 
association, and with the conceptbn that they are de- 
lighted with our good fortune. Hence, it would seem to 
be necessary, that in prosperity we should readily and 
cheerfully invite our friends to partake of our good for* 
tune ; for it is beaudful to be beneficent, but that we 
should be remiss in inviting them to partake of our ill 
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fbitune. For it is requisite to impart to our fnends as 
Kttle as pos^le of evils. Whence it is said^ 

That I am wretched, is safficient* " 

But friends are then especially to be called upon, when 
kaving recdved small molestations, we can be greatly be- 
nefited by their presence. On the contrary, it is per- 
haps proper to go to those who are in adversity uncalled 
and cheerfully. For it is the province of a friend to be- 
aefit, and especially to benefit those who are in want, 
and who do not think fit to solicit relief; for this b 
betikr and more delectable to both. With fortunate 
jEriends^ however, we should cheerfiilly co-operate ; for 
fli prosperity also there, is need of a friend. But wo 
ahould slowly betake ourselves to a friend, in order to be 
benefited by him ; for it is not beautiful to be readily 
and cheerfiilly (disposed to be benefited. It is perhaps^ 
bowever, requisite to be cautious that we do not conduct 
ourselves unpleasantly, in rejecting the beneficence of 
mxr friends ; for this sometimes happens to be eligibk in 
aUdimgs. 

' Eurip. inOreste. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Whether, therefore, as to lovers the sight of the 
Moved object is most delectable, and they prefer this 
sense to the rest, because love especially subsists and b 
produced firom this, thus also, it is most eligible to friends 
to live together? For friendship is communion. And 
in the same manner as a man is affected towards himself, 
lie is also affected towards his friend. But it is eli^le to 
every one to perceive with respect to himself, [that he 
exists and lives ;] and, therefore, this is also eligible with 
respect to a friend. This energy, however, is Reeled 
among friends by living together ; so that this is reason* 
ably desired by them. And that in which to every one 
his very being consists, or for the sake of which he 
chooses to live, in this be wishes to pass his life with his 
friends. Hence some friends indeed drink together, 
others play at dice together, others engage in gymnasdc 
exercises and hunt together, or philosophize together. 
But they severally pass their time together, in that to 
which of all things in life they are most attached. For 
wishing to live with their friends, they do these things, 
and communicate with them in these, through which they 
are of ojMnion they associate together. The friendship. 
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therefore, of bad men is depraved ; for being unstable^ 
they communicate with each other in bad things ; and 
they become depraved, bdng assimilated to each other. 
But the friendship of worthy men is worthy, and is mi;^ 
tually increased by mutual converse. They also appear 
to become better by energizing with and correcting each 
other. For they mutually express those things witli 
^rhich they are delighted ; whence it is said. 

From good men what is good is learnt. ' 

And thus much concerning friendship. It remains to 
discuss, in the next place, pleasure. 

• Theognis, ▼. 35. 
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BOOK X* 



CHAPTER L I 



^FTER these things perhaps tt follows that we should 
discuss pleasure ;' for this appears to be especially fami* 
liar and allied to our race. Hence those who educat<^ 
youth regulate them by pleasure and pain, as by a rud^ 

' Aristotle In the 7th book considered pleasure so far as it is th6 
xxmter of continence ; but in this book he considers it so £nr as it n 
ibt companion of felicitj. Hence it appears that those critics were 
^gregiously mistaken, who fancied that what is said concerning pha^ 
.lore near the end of the 7th book is spurious. But such mistakes 
with mere verbalists, are by no means wonderful. 
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der« But it appears to be a thing of tbe greatest conse- 
quence with respect to die virtue of manners to rejoice in 
those things in which it is proper to rejoice, and to hate 
those things which it is proper to hate. For these things 
extend through the whole of life, and have a prepondera- 
ticMi and power towards virtue, and a happy life ; ance 
things which are delectable, are indeed the objects of de- 
liberate choice, but those that are painful are avoided. It 
seems, however, that things of this kind are by no means 
to be passed over in silence, especially since they possess 
an abundant ambiguity* For some, indeed, say that good 
itself is pleasure, but others on the contrary assert that 
pleasui^ is a very bad thing ; the former, indeed, bang 
perhs^M persuaded that it is so ; but the latter thinking 
that it will be more beneficial to Our li£^ to evince that 
pleasure ranks among bad things, even though it should 
not For the multitude tend to it, and are subservient to 
pleasures. Hence, say they, it is necessary to lead them 
to the pursuit of the contrary to pleasure ; for thus they 
may arrive at the medium. Perhaps, however^ this is not 
well said. For words reelecting things which pertain to 
passions and actions, are less credible than deeds. When, 
therefore, they are discordant with the perceptions of 
tenser being despised they also subvert the truth. Bor 
he who Uames pleasure, if he is at any time seen to de- 
sire it, seems to incline towards it, as if every pleasure 
was of this attractive nature ; for to distinguish [pnt 
pleasure from another,] is not the province of the multi- 
tude. True assertions, therefore, appear not only to be 
most useful with respect to knowledge, but also with 
respect to life ; for they are believed when diey accord 
with deeds. Hence they exhort those who understand 
them to five conformably to them. Of things of dm 
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kmdt therefore, thus mtu:h may suffice. Let us now dia- 
cuas the assertions of others concerning pleasure. 



CHAPTER n. 



EuDoxuSy therefore, thought that pleasure was good 
itself, because all animals are seen to desire it, both such 
as are rational and such as are irrational. But in all 
diings the eligible is good, and that which is especially 
eligible is the best of things. And because all things 
tend to the same thing, it is an indication that the object 
to which they tend, is to all things that which is most 
excellent. For every thing discovers that which is good 
to it, in the same manner as it discovers nutriment. 
Hence that which is good to all things, and which all 
things denre, is good itself. These arguments, however, 
are rendered credible, more through the virtuoys man-* 
ners of their author than through themselves ; for it 
appears that he was a remarkably temperate man. It 
does not seem, therefore, that he made these assertions 
as the friend of pleasure, but because he believed them 
to be true. It likewise appeared to him to be no less 
evident that pleasure is good itself, from the contrary. 
For pain is of itself avoided by all animals ; and in a 
dmilar manner, the contrary to pain is eligible to all 
Arist. VOL.11. z 
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stfumak. But that is especially eligible, which we 
choose not on account of something else, n(^ for the 
sake of another thing. It is, however, acknowledged that 
pleasure is a thing of this kind ; for no one asks another 
person what the final cause is why he is delighted ? as if 
pleasure were a thing eligible of itself, and which renders 
the good to which it is added more eligible ; such, for 
instance, ^is to act justly and temperately. The good, 
therefore, is itself increased by itself. This argumait, 
therefore, evinces that pleasure ranks among the number 
of goods, and that it is not more good than another 
good. For every good in conjunction with another 
good, is more eligible than when it is alone. Plato also 
subverts an argument of this kind, that pleasure fe not 
good itself ; for he says* that a delectable life, ill con- 
junc(i6n with wisdom, is more eligible than without It» 
But if the mixed life is better [than a life of pleasure- 
alone,] pleasure will not be good itself; for gppd. itself 
will not become more eligible by any thing being added 
to it. It is evident, however, that neither will any thing 
else be good itself, which in conjunction with something 
which is of itself good, becomes more eligible. * What, 



• What IS here asserted by Aristotle, apparently xn opposition to 
the doctrine of Plato in the Philebus, may be easily solved, by 
directing: our attention, with Proclus, to the three orders of goodt 
which are employed by Plato as so many steps in ascending to the 
supreme good. These three orders are, that good which is impar- 
ticipable and superessential ; tliat which is imparticipable and es- 
sential ; and that which is essential and participable. Of these, the 
last is such as onr nature contains : the go6d which ranks among 
forms or ideas is essential ; and that which is beyond forms is 
supcrcssendiU. Or we may say, that the good which subsists in us 
iQay be considered as a habit, in consequence of its subsisting in a 
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therefore^ is the thing of this kind^ of which we abo 
pactkipatr? For a thing c^ this kind is the object of 
investigation* Those, however, who deny that it is good 
which all beings desire, say nothing to the purpose ; 
for we say that the thing which appears to all beings to 
exist, does exist. But he who subverts this belief, does 
not assert that which is very much more credible. For 
if they denied that to be good which is desired by beings 



subject ; the next to this ranks as essence, and a part of essence, I 
mean the good which subsists among forms $ and the last ranks as 
that which is neither a habit nor a part. When, therefore, Socra* 
tes, in the Republic, says, << That to the multitude pleasure setfms 
to be the goodt and to the more elegant it seems to be prudence," 
he stgoifies that good which is resident in our nature, and which 
from its being an impression of the ineffable principle of things, 
may be called the summit or flower of our essence. And when he 
also says that the idea of the gootf is the greatest discipline, 
which renders both such things as are just, and other things which 
employ it, useful and profitable, and that we do not sufBdendy 
know it ; — these assertions accord with the good which is in us» 
with that which is in forms, and with diat which is understood to 
be prior to all things. For the idea of the good signifies a partici- 
pated form, a separate intelligible, and that which has a separate 
subsistence prior to intelligibles ; since the term idea^ according to 
Plato, indicates that object of desire which is established prior to all 
thtngSf pi»* prior to all thifigs belonging to a certain series. Thus, 
for instance, the good in our nature is prior to every thing else 
pertaining to the soul ; the good which ranks among forms is prior 
to every thing which is the source of essential perfection ; and the 
good which reigns in the intelligible world is prior to every serieiSy 
and to all things. 

In consequence of this triple meaning, therefore, of the term the 
good, the objections of Aristode are made as if Plato, in what be 
says of good in the Philebus, directed his attention to .the supreme 
good, the principle of all things, and not to that good which i& resi* 
dent in our nature, and is derived from the supreme good. 
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destitute of intellect, there would be some truth m what 
they say ; but if they also deny that to be good which 
beings endued with prudence and wisdom dedre, how 
will they say any thing which can be admitted ? Perhs^ 
also, even in bad men there is a certain natural good, 
which transcends their depravity,' and which aspires 
after its proper good. Neither does that which is assert* 
ed of the contrary to pleasure appear to be well said. 
For it does not follow, say they, that if pain is an evil, 
pleasure is good ; since evil is opposed to evil, and both 
good and evil are opposed to that which is ndther. And 
these things, indeed, are asserted by them not badly, yet 
they are not true when applied to the present subject 
For if both pleasure and pain were bad, it would be 
requisite that both should be avoided; but if nather 
is bad, neither is to be avoided, or each is similarly to be 
avoided. But now, indeed, it appears that pain is avoid- 
ed as an evil, and that pleasure is chosen as a good. 
In this manner, therefore, they are opposed to each 
other. 

> Conformably to this, also, Plato in his Laws sa}rs, ** That in 
the souls of certain vicious persons, there is something divinet and 
a power of distinguishing welL" 
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CHAPTER III. 



Neither does it follow that if pleasure is not among 
the number of qualities, it is not on this account good ^ 
for neither are the energies of virtue qualities, nor is 
felicity a quality. They say, therefore, that good is 
definite, but that pleasure is indefinite, because it receives 
the more and the less. Hence, if they form this judg- 
ment from the being delighted, the same thing will also 
take place injustice, and the other virtues, in which men 
evidently assert that there is more and les^ of things of 
this kind ; for some are more just and brave than others. 
It is likewise possible to act justly and to live temperate- 
ly, in a greater and less degree. But if they admit this 
to take place in pleasures, they do not seem to have as- 
signed the cause of it ; if some pleasures indeed are im* 
mingled, but others are mingled. What however hin- 
ders but that, in the same manner as health, which is a 
definite thing, receives the more and the less ; this, also, 
may be the case with pleasure? For there is not the 
same symmetry in all things, nor is there always one 
certain symmetry in the same thing ; but suffering a re- 
mission, it remains for a certain time, and differs in the 
more and the tess. A thing of this kind, therefore, 
may also happen to pleasure. As they likewise admit 
that good itself is perfect, but that motions and genera- 
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dons are imperfect, they endeavour to show that pleasure 
is motion and generation. They do not, however, ap- 
pear to assert this well, since pleasure is not motion. For 
to all motion swiftness and slowness appear to be appro- 
priate, and though not per se, such as to the motion of 
the world, * yet they are appropriate with reference to 
another motion. But neither of these is inherent in 
pleasure. For it is possible, indeed, to be rapidly de- 
lighted, in the same manner as it is possible to be swift- 
ly enraged ; but it is not possible for the delight itself to 
be swift or slow, not even with reference to something 
else. It is possible, * however, that walking and augmen- 
tation, may be swift or slow, and every thing else of the 
like kind. Hence, it is possible to be changed quickly 
and slowly into pleasure ; but it is not pojssibie to ener- 
gize swiftly according to it j viz. to be delighted swiftly 
according to it. 

. And in what manner will pleasure be generation ? For 
it appears that not any casual thing is generated from any 
casual thing, but that a thing is dissolved into that from 
which it was generated. And that of which pleasure is 
the generation, of this pain is the corruption* They also 
say, that pain is the indigence of that which is according 
to nature ; but that pleasure is the complete fulness of it. 
But these are corporeal passions. If, therefore, pleasure 
is the complete fulness of that which subsists according 
to nature, that in which this fuhxess takes place will also 

' Viz. Of the inerratic sphere. For this sphere, in consequence 
of the equability of its motion, receives neither swiftness nor slow- 
ness, as is demonstrated in the treatise On the Heavens j but if it 
is compared with the motions of the planets, it u ill be found that 
its motion is much swifter than their raodons. — ^Eustratius. 
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be delighted. Hence, the body will be delighted ; but 
it does not appear that this is the case. Pleasure, there- 
forcj is not complete fulness. But complete iulness, in- 
deed, taking place, some one may be ddighted, and when 
cut he may be pained. This opinion, however, appears 
to have originated from the pleasures and pains pertain- 
ing to food ; for whai we are in want of nutriment, and 
have been previously pained in consequence of this want, 
we are delighted with being completely filled. This, 
however, does not happen to be the case in all pleasures. 
For mathematical pleasures are unattended with pain, 
and also those sed^ible pleasures which subsist through 
the smell, the hearing, and the sight Many ' recollec- 
tions, also, and hopes are unattended with pain. Of 
what, therefore, will these be the generations ? For in 
these there has been no previous indigence of any thing, 
of which these may be the cotnplete fulness. But to 
those who adduce disgraceful pleasures [in confirmation 
of this opinion, it may be said that these are not simply] 
delectable. For it must not be admitted, that if these 
are delightful to those who are badly disposed, they are 
also simply delectable, but that they are so to these only; 
as neither are those things simply salubrious, or sweet, 
or bitter, which appear to be so to those who are dis- 
eased ; nor, again, are those things white which appear 
-to be so to those whose eyes are dimmed with rheum. It 
may likewise be said in reply, that pleasures are indeed 
eligible, yet not from the^e things ; just, as to be rich is 
eligible, yet not by treachery ; and to be well is eligible, 
yet not by eating any kind of food. Or it may be said, 
that pleasures are specifically different. For those plea- 
sures which are produced by worthy, are different from 
those which are produced by base pursuits, and it is not 
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possible for any one to be delighted vnih the pleMire 
of a just man who is not just, or with the pleasure of il 
mu^dan who is not a lover of music ; and in a annlar 
manner in other things. A friend, also, who is a diffe- 
rent person from a flatterer, appears to evince that plea- 
sure is not good, or that pleasures are specifically diffe* 
rent ; for it seems that the association of a friend is with 
a view to good, but of a flattered, with a view to plea^ 
sure ; and the one is reprobated, but the odber is pradsed, 
in consequence of their associations being directed to 
different ^ids. Besides, no one would choose to live, 
possessing a pueille understanding through the whole of 
life, and being delighted as much as possible with those 
things which are the objects of puerile delight} nor 
would any one choose so to rejoice in doing somethmg 
most base, as never to be grieved for having done it. 
We likewise earnestly apply ourselves to many things, 
though they should procure us no pleasure^ such as to 
see, to recollect, to know, and to possess the virtues. But 
it makes no difference, if pleasure follows these things 
from necessity ; for we should choose these, though no 
pleasure should be produced from them. That plea- 
sure, therefore, is not good itself, and that all pleasure is 
not eligible, appears to be evident, as likewise that some 
pleasures are eligible of themselves, but differ in species, 
or in the things from which they are produced. And 
thus much may suffice with respect to what is assorted by 
others concerning pleasure and pain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



What pleasure, however, is, or what kind of thing 
it is, will become more evident, by resuming the consi- 
deratbn of it from the beginning. For the sight, in- 
deed, seems to be perfect at any time ; since it is not 
indigent of any thing, which, taking place afterwards, will 
give perfection to its fotm. But pleasure seems to re- 
semble a thing of this kind ; for it is a certain whole. 
Nor can a pleasure be assumed at any time, the form of 
which would be perfected by the. accession of a longer 
dme. Hence, neither is it modon ; for all motion is in 
dme, and is referred to a certain end. Thus, for instance, 
the modon which exists in building a temple is perfect, 
when it effects that which it desires to accomplish. It is 
perfect, therefore, either in the whole of the dme, or in 
this time. But in the parts of the time, all the motions 
are imperfect, and are specifically different from the 
whole motion, and from each other. For the composi- 
tion of the stones is different from the erection of the 
pillar at right angles, and these motions are different 
from the fabrication of the temple. And the motion, 
indeed, employed in building the temple is perfeclt ; for 
it is in want of nothing to the proposed end ; but the 
motion employed in laying the foundation and the roof b 
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imperfect ; for each pertains to a part. The motions, 
therefore, are specifically diflferent, and it is not possible 
to assume a motion perfect in its species in any time, ex- 
cept the whole thne. The like also takes place in walk- 
ing and other motions. For if lation is a motion from 
one place to another, the specific differences of this mo- 
tion are, flying, walking, leaping, and the like. And 
not only so, but in walking itself there is a difference ; 
for the motion from one place to another in walking, is 
not the same in the stadium and a part of the stadium, 
and in the different parts of it. Nor is the mutation of 
place the same in passing through this line and that, 
[viz. in passing through a curve and a straight line.] 
For not only a line is passed through, but a line existing- 
in place ; and this line is in a different place from that, 
"W^e have, therefore, accurately discussed motion else- 
where, [i. e. in the 5th book of the Physics.] Hence, 
it appears that motion is not perfect in every time, but 
that the muldtude of motions are imperfect, and specific 
cally different, since they are formalized by proceeding 
from one place to another. The form however of plea- 
sure is perfect in any time. It is evident, therefore, that 
modon and pleasure are different from each other, an4 
that pleasure is something whole and perfect. 

This would also seem to be evident, from the impose 
sibility of being moved except in time, but the possibility 
of being delighted without rime, [i. e. in an instant ;] 
for that which is effected in the nou\ or an instant, is a 
certain whole. From these things, however, it is mani- 
fest, that it is not well said that pleasure is motion or 
^enejation ; for motion and generation are not predi^ 
cated of all things, but of those only which may be dis* 
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tributed into parts^ and -are not wholes. For there U not 
generation of sight, nor of a point, nor of the monad ; 
nor is there either motion or generation of these. Nei- 
ther, therefore, is there of pleasure ; for it is a certain 
whole. Hence, from what has been said, it is evident 
that a certain pleasure is conjoined with every sense 
in energy, which energizes without being impeded. ' 
But the energy of the sense is perfect which is well de- 
posed towards the most beautiful of the objects that fall 
under that sense j for perfect energy appears to be espe- 
cially a thing of this kind. It is, however, of no conse- 
quence, wh^er it is said, that the sense itself energizes, 
or that in which it exists. But in every thing, the energy 
is the most excellent of that which is disposed in the 
Best manner towards the most excellent of the things 
which are subject to it. But this energy will be most 
perfect and most delightful. For there is pleasure ac- 
cording to every sense ; and in a similar manner, accord- 
ing to every discursive energy of the soul, and every 
contemplation. But the most perfect energy is the most 
delectable } and that is the most perfect which is the 
•nergy of that which is well disposed towards the best of 
the things subject to it. Pleasure, however, perfects 
energy. But pleasure does not perfect energy after the 
same manner as the object of sense perfects sense, when 
both are in a good condition ; just as neither are health 
and a physician similarly the cause of being made well. 
It is evident, however, that pleasure is produced accord- 
ing to each of the senses ; for we say that things which 
are seen, and things which are heard, are delectable. And 
it is also evident, that they are especially delectable, when 

' I hare here adopted the emendation proposed by Eustratlus. 
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the sense is most excellent, and energises about the most 
excellent object. But where the sensible object, and 
that which perceives it, are things of this kind, there will 
always be pleasure, the agent and patient being present. 
Pleasure, however, perfects energy, not as an inherent 
habit, but as a certain supervening end, such as the flower 
of age in those who are in their acme. As long, how- 
ever, as that which is sensible or intelligible, is such as it 
ought to be, and also that which judges or contemplate^ 
pleasure will be in energy ; for when that which is pas* 
sive and that which is active are similar, and subsistmg 
after the same manner with reference to each other, the 
same thing is naturally adapted to be produced. How, 
therefore, does it happen that no one is continually de- 
lighted ? Is it because he becomes [at length] weary ? 
For all human concerns are incapable of energizing con- 
tinually. Neither, therefore, can pleasure be generated 
in an uninterrupted continuity ; for it is coiffiequent to 
energy. Some things, however, delight when they are 
new ; but afterwards for this reason [because pleasure 
cannot be generated incessantly] do not similarly delight 
For at first, indeed, the discursive power of the soul in- 
clines towards, and intently energizes about these, in the 
same manner as those who look intently at any thing. 
Afterwards, however, an energy of this kind is no longer 
produced, but it becomes remiss. Hence, the plea^ 
sure also is obscured. It may, however, be thought 
that all men aspire after pleasure, because all of them 
desire to live ; but life is a certain energy ; and every 
one energizes about and in those things which he espe- 
cially loves. Thus, for instance, the musician energizes 
with the hearing about melodies, but the lover of disci- 
plines energizes with the discursive power of his soul 
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about theorems, and in a similar manner the lover of 
other pursuits. But pleasure perfects energies ; and it 
Iflcewise perfects Kfe, which is the object of desire. Rea- 
sonably, therefore, do all men aspire after pleasure ; for 
it gives perfection to the life of each, which is an eligible 
thing. We shall, however, omit for the present to con- 
nder, whether we choose to Uve on account of pleasure, 
or choose pleasure for the sake of living ; for these things 
appear to be conjoined, and do not admit of being sepa- 
rated. For pleasure is not. produced without energy, 
and pleasure gives perfection to every energy. 



CHAPTER V. 



HiNCE, also, pleasures appear to be specifically diffe- 
rent J for we are of opinion that things specifically diffe- 
rent, are perfected through [perfections] specifically dif- 
ferent. For this appears to be the case both with natu- 
ral and artificial productions ; as, for instance, with ani- 
mals and trees, pictures and statues, houses and furniture. 
In a similar manner, therefore, we are of opinion, that 
energies specifically different, are perfected by things 
that differ in species. But the energies of the discursive^ 
powers of reason, differ from the energies of the senses^ 
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snd these are speQfically differrat from each other. 
Hence, also, the pkasures which give perfcctkm to these 
are spedfically different. This» however, will also be- 
come apparent from hence, that each of the pleasures is 
intimately familiarized with the energy which it perfects. 
For appropriate pleasures co-increase energy ; since those 
who energize in conjunction with pleasure, ei^i^tze 
about every thing more accurately, and with more exqui- 
site judgment. Thus, for instance^ those become [more 
excellent3 geometridans, who are delighted to gctane- 
trize, and they understand in a greater degree every thiag 
geometricaL The like also takes place with the lovers 
of music, the lovers of architecture, and the lovers of the 
other arts ; for each of these niakes a proficiency in his 
proper employment, if he deb'ghts in it. Pleasures, 
therefore, co-indrease energies; but things which co- 
increase are appropriate ; and to things which are ^- 
dfically different, the things also which are appropriate 
are specifically different. Again, this will in a greater 
degree become apparent, from considering that pleasures 
which are produced from different things are an impedi- 
ment to energies. For the lovers of the flute cannot 
attend to discourse if they hear any one playing on the 
flute, in consequence of being more delighted with the 
melody of the flute, than with the present energy [i. e. 
than wth what is said.] The pleasure, therefore, which 
is produced by the melody of the flute, corrupts the 
energy of discourse. And in a similar manner, this 
also happens in other things, when a man energizes at 
one and the same time about two things ; for the more 
delectabla energy expels the other j and this in a still 
greater degree, if it very much surpasses in pleasure, so 
as to render it impossible to energize according to the 
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Other encrg}\ Hence> when vre are very much delighted 
With any tbing> we do not in any great degree perform 
any thing e!^e ; but when we are only moderately pl&is^ 
ed with certain things, we can do others. Thus, those 
who in the theatr&s eat sweetmeats, are especially accu9« 
tomed to do this when the performers act badly. Since, 
however, appropriate pleasure gives accuracy to energies^ 
and renders them more lasting and better, but foreign 
pleasures corrupt them, it is evident that these pleasures 
cMer very much from each other. For nearly foreign 
pleasures effect the same thing as appropriate pains, [i. e. 
as the pains which are consequent to certain energies.] 
Thus, if it is unpleasant and painful to any one to write 
or to any one to reason ; the former, indeed, will not 
write, and the latter will not reason, in consequrace of 
the energy being painful. From appropriate pleasures 
and pains, therefore, that which is contrary happens 
about energies. But those pleasures and pains are ap* 
propriate, which are essentially consequent to energy. 
And with respect to foreign pleasures, we have already 
observed, that they effect something similar to pain, for 
they corrupt, though not in a similar manner. 

Since, however, energies differ in probity and depra- 
vity, and some of them indeed being eligible, but others 
to be avoided, and others being neither, pleasures alio 
have a similar mode of subsistence ; for there is an ap- 
propriate pleasure in every energy. The pleasure, there- 
fore, which is appropriate to a worthy energy is worthy, 
but that which is appropriate to a bad energy, is de- 
praved J for the desires, indeed, of things truly beautiful 
are laudable, but of base things are blameable. The 
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pleasures however which are in energies^ are more apf^o- 
priate to the ena^es than desires are. For desirefl^ 
indeed, are separated [from energies,] by times, aod by 
nature; but pleasures are proximstfe to energies, aad 
are so indistmct from them, as to render it dubious, whe* 
ther energy is the same with pleasure. It does not 
appear, however, that pleasure is either the discunive 
energy of reason or sense ; for it would be absurd [to 
suppose that it is ;] though on account of the inseparabi- 
lity of pleasure from, energy, it seems to certain persons 
to be the same with it. As, therefore, energies are di£- 
ferent, so likewise pleasures. But the dgbt differs from 
the touch in purity, and the hearing and the smell from 
the taste. Hence, the pleasures also of these senses 
dmilarly differ ; and those which pertain to the dacww 
sive energy of reason, likewise differ, and both these dii gf 
from each other. It seems, however, that there is aa 
appropriate pleasure to every animal, just as there also^is 
an appropriate work ; for this pleasure is that which sub» 
dsts acccH'ding to energy. And this will be a|q>ar€&t 
from a survey of each particular. For there is one jdeou 
sure of a horse, another of a dog, and another of a man ; 
and, as Heraclitus says, an ass would prefer straw to gold ; 
because food is more delectable to asses than gold. The 
pleasures, therefore, of animals specifically different, are 
likewise specifically different, but it is reasonable to sup- 
j>ose that the pleasures of the same animals are widiout a 
[^specific] difference. There is no small variety, how. 
ever, in pleasures among men ; for the same things are 
painful to some and pleasing to others ; and to some, in^ 
deed, they are painful and odious, but to others delecta- 
ble and lovely. This, likewise, happens to be the case in 
sweet things ; for the same things do not appear sweet to 
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a man in a fever, and to one who is well ; .nor does the 
same thing appear to be hot to him who is weak, and to 
him who is of a good habit of body. And in a similar man- 
ner this happens to be the case in other things. In all 
such things as these, however, that [Is simply delectable J 
which appears to be so to the worthy man« But if this is 
well said, as it appears that it is, and virtue is the measure 
of every thing, and a good man so far as he is good, those 
things wilt be pleasures which appear to be so to the 
good man, and those things will be delectable in which 
he rejoices. It is, however, by no means wonderful, if 
things which appear to him to be of a troublesome -na- 
ture, should to another person [of a different character,3 
appear to be delectable. Foot many corruptions and noxioUs 
circumstances happen to men; but these are not [^mply] 
d^ectable, except to these persons, and to those who are 
dius deposed. With respect, therefore, to those plea- 
sures which are acknowledged to be base, it is evident 
that Aey are not to be called pleasures, except by cor* 
rupt men. But with respect to those plea^res which 
appear to be worthy, what is the quality <^ the pleasure^ 
or what shall we say the pleasure is, which is proper to 
men ? Or shall we say, that this is evident from raergies ? 
For pleasures are consequent to these. Whether, there* 
fore, there is one energy, or whether there are many 
energies of the perfect and blessed man, the pleasures 
which give perfection to these, may be properly called 
die pleasures of man ; but the remaining pleasures, in the 
same manner as the energies, may be denominated the 
pleasures of msm seccmdarily and nmlti&riously. 
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CHAFIER VI. 



Having therefore spoken concerning the virtues^ and 
friaidships, and pleasures, k remains that we shook! 
delineate felicity, since we admit that it is the endof 
human concerns. Hence, by recapitulating i<wbat wt 
have before said, the discussion will be more coacise. 
We; have said, then, that felicity is not a habit ; for if it 
were, it might be present with him who passes the whole 
of his life in sleep^ jiving the life of a plant, and .also 
with him who is involved in the greatest calamities. If, 
therefore, these things cannot be admitted, but felicity 
must rather be referred to a certain .energy, as we have 
before observed, but of energies, some are necessary and 
eligible on account of other things, and others are eligible 
of themselves; — if this be the case, it is evident that felici- 
ty must be admitted to be some one of the energies which 
are of themselves eligible, and not one of those which are 
eligible on account of something else. For felicity is 
not indigent of any thing, but is sufficient to itself. But 
those energies are eligible of themselves, from which 
nothing except the energy is the object of investigation. 
But the actions which are conformable to vhtue, appear 
to be things of thb kind ; for to perform beautiful and 
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worthy deeds is amtog the number of things which are 
<^ themselves eligible ; and among diver^ons, this is also 
the case with those that are delectable ; since they are 
not chosen on account of other things. For those who 
are addicted to them are rather injured than benefited, 
in consequence of neglecting their bodies and possessions. 
Many of those, however, who are said to be happy men, 
fly to diversions ; on which account those who are versa- 
tile in such-like methods of spending their time are es- 
teemed by tyrants. For they render themselves pleasing 
in those things which they desire ; and they are in want 
of persons of this descripdon. These things, therefore^ 
appear to pertain to felicity, because men in authority 
and' power are at leisure for these. Perhaps^ however^ 
pers6ns of this description are no indication [that these 
tfaklgit pertain to felicity.]. For neither virtue, nor int^ 
lect^ from which worthy energies proceed, consist in 
dominion and powa*. Nor, if these men, not having 
tasted of genuine and liberal pleasure, fly to corporeal 
pleasures, must it be supposed that on this account these 
pleasures are more eligible ; for children also fancy that 
things which are honoured by them, are the best (^ 
things. It is reasonable, therefore, tp admit, that as dif- 
lierent things appear to be honouiable to children and 
men, so likewise to bad and worthy men. Hence, as we 
have frequently said, those things are honourable and de- 
lectable, which are so to the worthy man. But the 
energy to every one is most eligible which is according 
to an appropriate habit; and to the worthy man the 
energy is most eligible which is according to virtue. Feli- 
city, therefore, does not con^t in diversions. For it is 
absurd to admit that diversion is the end [1. e. the chief 
good of man,] said that the whole of life is to be busily 
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employed, and molestaticmB endured for the sake of in- 
dulging in sports ; since, as I may say, we choose all 
things for the sake of somethmg else, except felicity ; for 
this is the end. But to act seriously, and to labour for 
the sake of diversion, appears to be foolish and very 
puerile. He, however, who engages in spcHts, in OTder 
that he iftay act seriously, which Anacharsis thought was 
proper, appears to be right ; for diversion resembles re^ 
pose. But as men are incapable of labouring incessantly, 
they require relaxation. Relaxation, however, is not an 
end; for it sub^ts for the sake of energy. But a hiq>py 
}ife appears to be conformable to virtue ; and this fe a 
worthy life, and does not consist in amusements. We 
likewise say that serious pursuits are better dian those 
that are ridiculous and accompanied with jesting and 
sport, and that the energy of the better part and the 
better man is always more worthy. But the energy of 
that which is better is more excellent, and more adapted 
to felicity. Any casual persoxl, also, and a slave nuiy 
^oy corporeal pleasures no less than the best of man 
No one, however, would ascribe felicity to a slave, untes 
they also ascribe to him a worthy life. For felicity does 
not consist in sports and corporeal pleasures, but in the 
energies according to virtue, as we have before ob- 
served. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



If, however, felidly is an energy according to virtue, 
it is reasonable to suppose that it is an energy according 
to the most excellent virtue ; and this will be the virtue 
of the most excellent [part or power/] Whether, 

' Aristotle having spoken erf tbe physical Tirtnes in the 6th book, 
(p. 468,) and having largely discussed the ethical and political vir- 
tues, as far as to the present book, now directs his attention to the vtr- 
toes called theoretic, or contemplatrve* In order, however, to show 
that the division made by Plato and the best of his disciples, of tbe 
irirtnes, is also adopted by Aristotle, the following summary ac- 
ceont of them from the Platonic Qlympiodorus is subjoined : 

The first of the virtues are the physical^ which (as has been before 
observed) are common to brutes, being mingled with the tempera- 
ments, and for the most part contrary to each other; or rather per- 
taising to the animaL Of these vhtues Plato speaks in the Politicus 
and the Laws. The ethical virtues, which are above these, are inge- 
nerated by custom, and a certain right opinion, and are the virtues 
of children when well educated. These virtues, also, are to be found 
in some brute animals. They likewise transcend the tempera- 
ments, and <m this account are not contrary to each other. These 
virtues Plato delivers in the Laws. They pertain, however, at the 
same time bodi to reason and the irrational nature. In the third 
rank above these are the political virtues, which pertain to reason 
dioae; for they are scientific. But they are the virtues oi reason 
adorning the irrational part as its instrument : through prudence 
adorning the gnostic, through fortitude the irascibk power, and 
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merefore, this be the intellectt or something dae which 
i^pears to rule and be the leader by nature, and to have 
a conception of things beautiful and divine ; or whether 

through temperance^ the power of the soul whidi is characterised 
by desire ; but adorning jaU the parts of the irrational nature 
through justice. And of these yirtues Plato speaks much in the 
Republic. These virtues, too, follow each other. Above these are 
the eathmrtic virtues, which pertain to reason alone, withdrawing 
from other things to itself, throwing aside the instruments of sense 
as vain, repressing also the energies through these instruments, and 
liberating the soul from the bonds of generation. Plato particularly 
discusses these virtues in the Pbsedo. Trior to these, however^ 
are the theoretic virtues, which pertain to the soul, introducing 
itself to natures superior to itself, not only gnostically, as some one 
may be induced to think from the name, but also orectically; for it 
hastens to become, as it were, intellect instead of soul ; and intellect 
possesses both desire and knowledge. These virtues are the con* 
verse of the political ; for as the latter energize about things subor- 
dinate according to reason, so the former about things more ezcd- 
lent accordmg to intellect. These virtues Plato delivers in the 
Thsetetus. 

I omit to mention another gradation of the virtues besides diese, 
viz. the paradigmatic, because they are not mentioned by Aristotle*. 
But for an account of them, I refer the reader to my translation of 
Plato, vol. iv. p. 273. 

I shall only add, that to the superficial reader it wiH doubtless 
appear that Aristotle has omitted to mention the cathartic virtues, 
and that these virtues therefore form no part of the Peripatetic sys- 
tem of ethics. To this I reply, that Aristotle does not indeed 
expressly mention these virtues, but that he evidently alludes to 
their existence in the eighth chapter of this book; when he says that 
ike ethical wrhtei are connected toitk the pamons, attd subsist about 
the composite Jrom soul and body, Hence» as the theoretic virtoes 
are not connected with the passions, and therefore, as he. says,.^ 
life according to intellect is divine, with respect to hiunan life these 
virtues evidently require to their existence a previous purification 
fr^m the passions ; and this piurification frqai the passions consti- 
tutes the cathartic virtues. 
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it is itself divine, or the most divine of all our parts ; — 
the energy of this, according to its proper virtue, will be 
perfect felicity. But we have said that this energy is con- 
templative. And this appears to accord with what we 
before asserted, and also with truth. For this energy is 
the most excellent ; since intellect is the best of all our 
parts, and of objects of knowledge those are the most ex- 
cellent about which intellect is conversant. This energy 
also is most continued : for we are able to contemplate 
more ipcessantly than to perform any action whatever. 
We likewise think that pleasure ought to be mingled 
with felicity; but the energy according to wisdom is 
acknowledged to be the most delectable of all the ener- 
gies accordmg to virtue. Wisdom, therefore^ appears to 
possess pleasures admirable both for thdr purity and sta- 
bility. It is reasonable also to think that those who pos^ 
se$s knowledge, live more pleasantly than those' who 
investigate. That, too, which is called self-sufficiency, 
will especially subsist about the contemplative energy. 
For of the necessaries of life, the wise and the just man, 
and the rest of those who possess the moral vin^ies, are 
in want ; but even when they are sufficiently supplied 
with these, the just man is in want <^ those towaitis 
whom, and together with whom, he may act justly ; and 
in like manner the temperate and the brave man, and 
each of the rest. But the wise man when alone is able 
to contemplate ; and by how much the wiser he is, by so 
much the more does he possess this ability. Perhaps, 
indeed, he will contemplate better when he has others to 
co-operate with him ; but at the same time he is most 
sufficient to himself. This energy alone, likewise, wHl 
appear to be beloved for its own saJce, for nothing else is 
produced from it besides contemplation. But from 
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things of a practical nature we obtain something niore or 
less besides the action itself. Felicity also appears . to 
consist in leisure : for we engage in business that we may 
be at leisure, and we wage war that we may live in peace* 
The energies therefore of the political virtues consist 
either in political or in jnilitary transactions ; but the ao* 
tions which are conversant with these appear to be fiitl of 
employment. This indeed is perfectly the case with 
military transactions : for no one chooses to wage war^ 
or prepare for it, for the sake of waging war ; since he' 
would appear to be perfectly a homicide who shoukl 
make enemies of his friends for the sake of fighting and 
slaughter. The energy too of the politician is of a busy 
nature, and, besides the management of public affairs, is 
employed in procuring dominion and honour, or a felicity 
for himself and the citizens different from the political 
energy, which, also, as something different, we evidently 
investigate. If, therefore, political and military actions 
surpa&s in beauty and magnitude all other virtuous ao* 
tions^ but these are of a busy nature, aspire after a certain 
end, and are not eligible for their own sakes ; but the 
energy of intellect, which is contemplative, appears to 
excel other energies m ardor, and to desire no other end 
besides itself; if also it possesses a proper pleasure, which 
increases its energy, and has, in addition to this, self- 
sufEciency, leisure, and unwearied power, so far as the 
condition of human nature will permit, with whatever 
else is attributed to the blessed, and appears to subsist ac- 
cording to this energy ; — ^if such be the case, this will be 
the perfect felicity of man, when it receives a perfect 
length of life : for nothing belonging to felicity is imper- 
feet. Such a life, however, will be more excellent than 
that which is merely human j for man will not thus live so 
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far as he is man, but so far as he contains in himsdf some- 
thing divine. And as much as this part excels the composite, 
so much does its energy surpass the energy belonging to 
every other virtue. If, therefore, intellect is divine with 
re^)ect to man, the life, also, according to intellect will 
be divine with respect to human life. Nor ought we, 
according to the exhortation of certain persons, to be 
wise in human affairs, since we are men, nor to regard 
nu>rtal concerns, since we are mortal ; but as much as 
possible we should immortalize ourselves, and do every 
thing in order to live according to our most excellent 
part. For this part, though it is small in bulk, farexcels 
all things in power and dignity. It would seem, also, 
dot each of us is this part,' ^ce that which obtains do* 
minion is also more excellent. It would therefore be 
absurd for a man not to choose his own life, but the life 
of something else. That too which was before asserted, 
accords with what is now said ; for that which is inti- 
mately alUed to any nature is most excellent and pleasant 
to that nature ; and hence, a life according to intellect 
will be most excellent and pleasant to man, since this 
part is most eminently man. This life, therefore, is also 
most happy. 

' The true man^ both according to Aristotle and Plato, is intel- 
lect : for the essence of every thing is the summit of its nature. 
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But that felicity ranks m the 'second place which sub- 
sists according to another virtue ;* for the energies ac- 
cwding to this virtue are human. For we act ju^y and 
bravely, and perform other diings conform^le to the 
virtues, towards each other, in contracts, in necessarieBy 
in all-various actions, and in die pasdcms, pfeeervin^^o 
every one that which is fit and decorous. All diese 
things, however, appear to be human. Some things, 
likewise, appear to happen from the body, and the virtue 
of manners is in many instances conjoined, and rendared 
familiar with the passions. Prudence, also, is conjoined^rilh 
the virtue of manners, and the virtue of manners with^pru- 
dence ; since the principles, indeed, of prudence subsist ac- 
cording to the ethical virtues, and the rectitude of the ethi- 
cal virtues subsists according to prudence. These, however, 
are connected with the passions, and will subsist about the 
composite [or that which consists of soul and body3* 
But the virtues of the composite are human. The life, 
there&re, and the felicity conformable to them, will also 
be human. The felicity, however, of intellect is separate ; 

" Viz. The felicity which consists in an active life, or in the 
exercise of prudence, and the moral virtues. 
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for thus much may be asserted concerning it ;' since to 
discuss it accurately is a greater undertaking than h 
adapted to the present treatise. It would also seem that 
this felicity requires but little of external supply, or less 
than ethical felicity. For let it be admitted that both 
require necessaries, and this equally ; (though the politi- 
cal character labours in a greater degree about the body 
and things of this kind) since this is but of small conse- 
quence ; yet it makes a great difference with respect to 
energies. For the liberal man will be in want of wealth, 
in order to perfonn liberal deeds, and also the just man, 
ki order to make retributions. For the wills of men are 
immanifest, smd those who are not just pretend they wish 
to act justly. But the brave man will be in want of pow- 
er* in order to effect something conformable to the virtue 
of fortitude; and the temperate man will be in want of 
the means of acting temperately. For how will this 
man, or he who possesses any one of the other virtues, 
become manifest ? It becomes, however, an object of 
inquiry, whether deliberate choice possesses greater au- 
thority in virtue, or whether it is possessed by actions, 
virtue subsisting in both these. It is evident, therefore, 
that the perfect will be in both. But many things are 
requisite to the perfection of actions ; and in proportion 
as they are greater and more beautiful, a greater number 
of things are necessary. To him, however, who ener- 
gizes according to theoretic virtue^ there is no need of 
things of this kind so far as pertains to this ^ergy^ but, 
as I may say, they are impediments to his contempla- 
tion. Yet so far as he is ^ man, and lives with many 

' Aristode says this, because be professedly discusses these things 
in the 3rd book of his treadse On the Soul. 
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* 

odiers, he also chooses to perform actions ccmformable 
to virtue. He will therefore require exfttmal iS^g^in 
order that he may act Uke a man. 

But that perfoct felicity is a certain contemplative enei^- 
gy, may become apparent from hence^ that we consider 
the gods to be especially blessed and happy. What kind 
of actions, however, is it fit to ascribe to them ? Shall 
we say just actions ? Or will they not appear ridiculous^ 
if they form contracts and return deposits, and do otbar 
tilings of the like kind ? Shall we say then that they are 
bmve; sustaining things of a terrible nature, and «»• 
Qountering dangers because it is beautiful so to do ! Op 
that they are liberal ? But to whom will they give i It 
would, however, be absurd to suppose that there is mo- 
ney with them, or any thing of this kind. And if they 
are temperate, what will this temperance be ? Or is not 
the praise unapt which celebrates them as not having de- 
praved desires ? But if we should enumerate every thing 
pertaining to actions^ it would appear to be small ^d un- 
worthy of the gods.' All men, however, acknowledge 
that they live ; and therefore that they energize ; for it 
must not be supposed that they pass their life in sleep 
like Endymion. Hence, if action is taken away from 



' All the virtues subsist in divinity, but according to a divine 
and not a human characteristic ; for the virtues are good, and all 
goodness originates from divinity. Prior, likewise, to beings which 
sometimes participate the virtues, as is our case, it is necessary theris 
should be natures which always participate them. Aristotle, therefore, 
when he excludes from the gods all the virtues except the theoretic, 
intends only to signify that they do not subsist in them as they do 
in us, but are in them essentially difierent, as being characterized 
by a divine intellect. 
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that which lives» and in a still greater degree productt(m» 
what ^remains except contemplation ? So that the energy 
of God, since it excels in blessedness, will be contempUu 
five.' And of human energies, therefore^ that which is 



" This contemplative energy of divinity is beautifully illustrated 
by Proclns as follows, in his admirable MS. Commentary on the 
Parmenides of Plato i— ^< It if by no means proper to disbdiieve in 
the indivisible knowledge of divinity, which knows sensibles witl^- 
out possessing sense, and divisible natures without possessing a di* 
visible energy, and which, without being present to things in place, 
knows them prior to all local presence, and imparts to every thing 
that which every thing is capable of receiving. The unstable 
essence, therefofe, of apparent natures is not known by him m an 
unstable, but in a definite manner ; nor does he know that which 
is subject to all-various mutations dubiously, but in a manner per* 
petually the same. For by knowing himself, he knows every thing 
of which he is the cause, possessing a knowledge transcendently 
more accurate than that which is co-ordinate to the objects of knoww 
ledge ; since a casual knowledge of every thing is superior to 
every other kind of knowledge. Divinity, therefore, knows, with- 
out busily attending to the objects of his intellection, because he 
abides in him^lf, and, by alone knowing himself, knows all things. 
Nor is he indigent of sense, or opinion, or science, in order to know 
sensible natures ; for it is himself that produces all these, and that» 
in the unfathomable depths of the intellection of himself, compre- 
hends an united knowledge of them, according to cause, and in one 
simplicity of perception. Just as if some one having built a ship, 
should place in it men of his own formation, and, in consequence of 
possessing a various art, should add a sea to the ship, produce certain 
winds, and afterwards launch the ship into the new-created main. 
Let us suppose too, that he causes these to have an existence by 
merely conceiving them to exist, so that by imagining all this to 
take place, he gives an external subsistence to his inward phan? 
tasms ; it is evident that, in this case, he will contain the cause of 
every thing which happens to the ship through the wmds on the 
sea, and that by contemplating his own conceptions, without being 
indigent of outward conversion, he will at the same time both fa- 
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most allied to this [energy of God,] wiU be mdst aibpied' 
to procure felicity. But as an indication of the tnfrh of' 
this, other animals which are perfectly deprived of at^ 
energy of this kind, do not partake of felicity. Fbr the 
whole life of the gods fs indeed blessed ; but thm of 
men is blessed so far as they possess a certam similitude 
of such an energy as this. Of other anhnals, however^ 
no one is happy, because they do not in any. re^>ect par^ 
tic^te of contempladon. As far, therefore^ a^ contenqpte* 
tion extends itself, so far also is felicity extended ; and ihf^ 
felicity of those beings is greater, in whcmi there is more 
of the Contemplative energy; and this not from accident,' 
but according to contemplation; fbr this is (^ itself ho* 
nourable. Hence, felicity wffl be a der tain contemplation* 

bricate and know these external particulars. Thus, and ma far 
greater degree, that divine intellect the artificer of the univefsc» 
possessing the caasos of all thmgs, both gives sobsisience to^ and 
contemplates whatever the universe contains, without departing 
from the speculation of himself. But if with respect to intellect, 
one kind is more partial, and another more total, it is evident that 
there is not the same intellectual perfection of all thmgs, but that 
where intelligibles have a more total and undistributed subsistence^ 
there the knowledge is more total and indivisible, and? where the 
number of forms proceeds into multitude and extension, there the 
knowledge is both one and multiform. Hence, this being admitted, 
we cannot wonder on hearing the Orphic verses, in which the the* 
ologist says : 

Aimiit Zii9Pf *m ir fifutrt frmr^^t ahmbtK) 



I. e. 



There, in the sight of Jove the parent king> 
Th' immortal gods and mortal men reside, 
With all that ever was, and shall hereafter be.' 
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"Bgsti&nal pfO|Speri^, however^ will be requmte [to him 
VfhQ eaeri^as vcofAng to theoretic viitue,^ since he is 
a man ; &>r bumaa nature is not sufficient to itself for the 
p^uposes of contemplation ; but it is also requisite that 
the body should be weil^ and that it should be supj^ied 
with food, and other necessaries. It must not, however, 
be siiQifosed, that because it is not possible for a man to 
be blessed. without external goods, the happy man will 
therefore require many of these, and such as are great ; 
for^nother ac^K&ion of being sufficient, to i^elf, nor 
judgment, nor action, consists in an excess [of external 
goods]. But it is possible for those who have no domi- 
nion over the earth and sea to perform beautiful deeds ; 
di^e a man, from moderate possessions, may be able to 
act according to virtue. The truth of this, however, may 
be clearly seen ; for private persons appear to act no less 
equitably, but even more so than potentates. But mo* 
derate possesssions are sufficient for this purpose; for the 
life of him vnll be happy who energizes according to 
virtue. And Solon perhaps well defined those who 
are happy, by saying, that they are such as are mode- 
rately furnished with external possessions, and who per- 
form the most beautiful actions, and live temperately ; 
»nce it is possible for those whose possessions are but 
moderate, to do those things which ought to be done. 
Anaxagoras likewise appears to have thought that the 
happy man was neither the rich man nor the potentate, 
when he says, '' that it would not be at all wonderful, 
if I should be considered by the multitude as an absurd 
and miserable man.'' For the multitude judge from 
external circumstances, having a sensible perception of 
these alone. The opinions, ajso, of the wise seem to 
accord with these assertions. Things of this kind, there* 
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fore, are attended with a certain credibilky. Ajodg* 
ment, however, is to be formed of the truth in practical 
affiadrs from deeds and the life; for in these that which 
possesses principal authority consists. Hence» it is re- 
quisite to consider what has been before said, by referring 
it to deeds and the life of a man. And when the a*- 
sertions accord with deeds, they are to be admitted ; but 
when they are dissonant, they are to be considered as 
nothing but words. But the man who energizes accord* 
ing to intellect, who cultivates this, and is menta% dis« 
posed in the best manner, is also, it would seem, most 
dear to divinity. For if any attention is paid by 
the gods to human affairs, as it appears there is, it 
is alsK) reasonable to suppose that they will be delighted 
with that which is most excellent, and most allied to 
themselves ; but this is intellect ; and likewise that th^ 
will remunerate those who especially love and hooour 
this, as taking care of that which is dear to themselves, 
and acting rightly and well. It is, however, not imma* 
nifest, that all these things are especially present with the 
wise man. Hence, he is most dear to divinity. It is 
also probable that the same man is most happy. So 
that thus, also, the wise man will be especially happy. 
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,, CHAPTER IX. 



Arb 'we therefore to think, that if these things and 
Uie virtues, and likewise firienddiip and pleasure, have 
beai sufidently delineated, our purpose is completely 
eflPected ? Or shall we say, as has been before observed, 
that the end in practical affairs is not to survey and know 
each particular, but rather to p^orm it? Neither, 
therefore, is it sufficient in'Virtue to know it, but there 
^ould also be an endeavour to possess and use it ; ' or in 
some odier way must we strive to become good then ? If, 
therefore, words were sufficient of themselves to make 
men worthy, they ought justly, as Tbeognis says, to be 
valued at a great price, and it would be necessary to pro*- 
cure them. Now, however, they appear to be suffi- 
ciently powerful to exhort and excite liberal young m^ 
and to make those whose manners are noble, and who 
are truly lovers of beautiful conduct, obedient to virtue ; 
but they are incapable of exhorting the multitude to pro- 
bity. For the multitude are not naturally adapted to be 
obedient from shame, but from fear j nor to abstain from 
bad conduct through the disgrace widi which it is at- 
Arist. VOL. ii# 2 b 
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tended, but through punishment. For, liying from pas- 
sion, they pursue their pleasures, and those things 
through which they may be procured ; but they avoid 
the pains opposed to these. They have not, howeva, 
any conception of that which is beautiful in conduct, and 
truly delectable, in consequence of not having tasted of 
it. What discourse, therefore, can dispose such men to 
orderly conduct? For it is not pos^ble, or at least it is 
not easy, to obliterate by words, things which have been 
for a long time impressed in the manners. But perhaps 
we must'be satisfied, if every thing bang present with 
us, through which we are accustomed to become wor- 
thy, we may be able to partake of virtue. 

Some, however, are of opinion that men become good 
from nature, others that they become good from custom, 
and others from doctrine. As to goodness from nature, 
therefore, it is evident that this is not in our power, but 
that it is inherent in those who are truly fbi tunate, through 
a certain divine cause. But it must be considered whe- 
ther it is not true, that words and precepts are not ac- 
companied with power towards all men, but it is requi- 
site that the soul of the auditor should have been pre^ 
viously excited by manners, to rejoice and hate propCTly, 
like land which is intended to nourish seed. For he who 
lives under the influence of passion, will not attend to the 
Masoning which dissuades him from such a life. How, 
therefore, is it possible to induce one who is so disposed, 
to alter his mode of conduct ? In short, passion does 
not appear to yield to reason, but to violence. Hence, 
it is necessary, that manners should pre-exist, in a certain 
respect appropriate to virtue, in order that their possessor 
may love what is beautiful, and be indignant with wiiat is 
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di^raceful in cc3iid«ct. To obtain, howev€9*» a r^ht 
edmadoQ for virtue, from our youth, is difficult, without 
being nurtured by laws which enforce the offices of vir- 
tue. For K> live temperately and accustomed to endure- 
aoce, is not pleasmg to the multitude, and eqiecially to 
youth. Henoe» it is necessary that education, studies and 
fMirsuits, should be ordained by laws ( for by custom they 
wiU cease to be painful* But perhaps it is not suffidaat 
for youth to cbtiin a right educaticm, and to have pro- 
per attention paid to them, but it is also necessary, when^ 
they have arrived at the perfection of manhood, that 
they should study and be accustomed to these thmgs} 
and in these we shall likewise require the assistance of 
the laws ; and in short, through the whole of life. For 
-die multitude are more obedient to necessity than to rea- 
son, and to punishment than to the beautiful in conduct. 
Hence, some persons are of o[Hnion that legislators 
ought indeed to excite men to virtue, and exhort them 
to it for the sake of the beautiful in conduct, because 
worthy men will precedaneously from their manneins 
obey their exhortations ; but that castigadbns and pu- 
nishments should be infficted on those who disobey them, 
and who are naturally more unapt ; and that the in- 
curable shcMild be entirely exterminated from the com- 
munity. For, say they, the worthy man, and he who 
lives with a view to the beautiful in conduct, will be obe- 
dient to reason) but the bad man who aspires after plea- 
sure, is to be punished by pain, like a beast of burden. 
Hence, they add, it is necessary that such pains should 
be employed, as are especially contrary to the pleasures 
which they embrace. 

If, therefore, as we have said, it is requisite that he 
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who is to be a good man should be well educated, and 
accustomed to virtuous conduct, and afterwards should 
thus lire in worthy studies and pursuits, and neither un^ 
willingly nor willingly perform base deeds ; and if these 
things may happen to those who live conformably to a 
certain intellect and right order, possessing power and 
strength ; — ^if this be the ease, the paternal mandate, i»> 
deed, is neither accompanied with strength nor necessity, 
nor in short the mandate of one man, unless he is a king, 
or a person endued widi a similar authority; but the 
law possesses a necessarily-compelling power, being a 
mandi^ proceeding from a certain prudence and intellect. 
And those, indeed, who are adverse to the impulses of 
depraved men, though they are right in so domg, are 
bated [by the muldtsde3. Law, however, when it or- 
dains what is equitable, is not attended with molestation. 
But in the city of the Lacedaemonians alonc^ the l^^la- 
tor appears to have paid attention to educaticm and studies, 
or pursuits ; while in most cities things of this kind are 
neglected, and every one, after the manner of the Cy- 
clops, lives as he pleases. 

By these no statutes and no rights are known. 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne } 
But high on hills or airy cli£Bi they dwell, 
Or deep in caves whose entrance leads to hell. 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care. 
Heedless of others, to his own severe. * 

It is best, therefore, that a common and right attention 
should be paid to the citizens, and that there should be 

* Odyss. lib. 9. v. 112, &c. Aristotle quotes the last line but one 
only of these verses. The translation is by Pope. # 
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an ability of effecting this. But if these things are neg- 
lected in common, it would seem to be fit that every one 
should contribute to the promotion of his children and 
friends in virtue, or should pre-determine to do so. From 
whzt has been said, however, it would seem that this may 
especially be effected by him who possesses the powar c^ 
a legislator. For attentions to the general welfare are 
effected through the laws ; but equitable attentions are 
accompCshed through worthy men. It does not, how- 
ever, seem to make any difference, whether the laws are 
written or unwritten, nor whether one person or many 
are disciplined by them, as neither does it make any 
difierence in music, and gymnastic and other disciplines. 
For as in cities legal institutions and manners are eflka- 
cious, so in families paternal mandates and manners; aod 
they are still more ^kadous on^ account of alliance, and 
the. benefits conferred by parents on their children. For 
children previous to these mandates loved their parents, 
and are naturally disposed to be obedient to them. Far- 
ther sdll, private differs from public education, in the 
same manner as in medicine [particular differ from uni- 
versal prescriptions]. For imvermUy^ indeed, abstinence 
and quiet are advantageous to one who has a fever; but 
to this particular person perhaps they are not. And he 
who is a master in the pugilistic art will not perhaps en- 
join the same mode of fighting to all his pupils. It would 
seem, however, that particulars will be more accurately 
managed, when private attention is paid to them; for 
then each individual will in a 'greater degree obtain that 
which is adapted to him. But the physician, the master 
of gymnasdc exerckes, and every odier artist, will in the 
best manner pay attention to an indkidualj if they know 
universal^ whkt is beneficial to all persons, or to persons 
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of a certain descriptioa ; for scidicea are said to be^ and 
•re m reaUcy» of dilt which is common. Nothing, hovr* 
erer, perhaps hinders but that a man may pay attentioa 
to one certain thing in a proper manner, though he b 
destitute of science, while he accurately surveys iroot 
experience what happens to each particular thing, just a» 
some persons appear to be most excellent phj^dans to 
dmnselves, but are unable to give medical anistance t«^ 
another person. Perhaps, howevar, it would seem [nos- 
withstanding this] to be no less requisite for him wha 
wishes to become an artist and to be theoretic, to proceed 
to that which is universal, and to know ^s as £ir as k 
can be known; for we have already observed, that 
•dences are conversant with thi^ Perhaps also it is re- 
qdsite, that he who wishes to make others better by the 
atlenticMi which he pays to them, whether they be many 
or few, should endeavour to become skilled in legislation, 
if we can be rendered good men through the laws. Hence^ 
it is not the province of any casual person to render 
some man, or one committed to his care, fitly disposed 
to become virtuous, but if it belongs to any one to effect 
this, it is the province of the man of science ; just as in 
medicine, and the other arts, to which a certain attention 
and prudence pertain. Is it requisite, therefore, after this 
to consider whence or how a man may acquire a iegttb* 
tive skill ? Or, as in other arts, is this to be learned from 
those who are conversant with the management of public 
affiurs ? For this appears to be a part of the polidcal 
science. Or shall we say that a dmilar thing does not 
seem to take place in the political science, and die other 
sciences and powers? For in the others, the same per- 
S(MU are seen to impart the powers, and to energize from 
them ; as-is evident in physicians and painters. But the 
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aq>hi8ts profess indeed to teach politics^ yet no on^ of 
them acts in a political capacity. And it would Mem 
diat those who are aagaged in the management of public 
affairs, do this by a certain power and experiencet rather 
than by the exercise of the reasoning faculty. For they 
do not appear either to write or speak about things of this 
idnd^ though perhaps this would be better than to com* 
pose forensic or popular orations ; nor again, is it seen 
that they have made either their own children poUdctl 
characters, or some other children of thdr friends. It 
is reasonable, however, to suppose that they would have 
done this, if they had been able ; for neither could they 
have left any thing better to cities, nor could they have 
deliberately chosen any thing more excellent than this 
power, either for themselves, or their dearest friends* 
Nevertheless experience appears to contribute in no small 
degree [to the management of public affairs ; J for others 
wise men would not become more political tbrdugh bm- 
ing accustomed to political affairs. Hence, experience 
seems to be necessary to those who desire to be skiUed 
in the political science. Those sophists, however, who 
profess to teach the political science, appear to be very 
far from possessing this ability; for, in slKUt, they neither 
know what kind of a thing it is, nor what the things are 
with which it is conversant. For if they did/ they would 
not suppose it to be the same with the rhetorical art, or 
inferior to it ; nor would they thick it is easy for him to 
aa the part of a legklator, who has collected the most 
celebrated and approved laws ; since they say that the best 
laws are to be selected, just as if the selection did not 
require intelligence, or as if to judge rightly was not one 
of the greatest of things, in the same maimer as in what 
pertains to mu^. For skilful men judge rightly respect- 
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iog the works in which they are ddlled, and understand 
through what means, or in what manner they may be 
accomplished, and what the appropriate adaptations of 
them are ; but to the unskilful it is suf&d^t not to be 
ignorant, whether a work is well or ill done, in the same 
manner as in the painter's art. Laws, however, resemble 
political works. How, therefore, can any one be adapted 
to become a legislator from these, or to judge whidi of 
them are the best ? For neither does it appear that men 
become skilled in medicine, by reading medical books ; 
though these books not only endeavour to point out the 
cures, but likewise the remedies which are to be applied^ 
and the methods of cure, distinguishing also the halnts 
of each person. It seems, however, that these things 
are beneficial to skilful persons, but useless to the un- 
scientific. Perhaps^ therefore, collections of laws and 
polidcs may be useful to those who are able to survey 
and judge what is well established or the contrary, and 
what the appropriate adaptations are in these ; but those 
who discuss things of this kind without the political habit, 
will never be able to judge well, except from chance ; 
though perhaps they will become more intelligent in these 
particulars. Since, therefore, the politicians prior to us 
have omitted to investigate legislation, it wiU perhaps be 
better for us to consider it more attentively, and in short 
to discuss a polity [universally,] in order that the philo- 
sophy which pertains to human afiairs may as much as 
possible be 4)rought to perfection. In the first place, 
therefore, if any thing has been well said by the ancients 
on this subject, we shall endeavour to relate it. In the 
next place, from the collections which have been made 
of polities, we shall endeavour to survey what the nature 
is of the things which preserve and corrupt cities and the 
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several polities, and from what causes some of them are 
well but others ill governed.. For these things being 
surveyed, perhaps we shall be able in a greater degree to 
perceive what kind of poKty is the best ; how each is to 
be arranged, and what laws and manners it should uses. 
We shall begin^ therefore, the discussion of politics.' 



■ From this it is evident that the treatise on Pt>litics. ought iHune- 
diately to follow the Nicomachean Ethics ; but as there are two 
other treatises on Ethics, viz. the Great and the Eudemian Ethics, t 
dMined it better to bring together all that Aristotle has written on 
aoorals, prsviouslj to presenting the reader wiik his Politics. 
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